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Art. I. Hifforical and Biographical Sketches of the Progrefs of 
Botany in England, from its Origin to the Introdudtion of the 
Linnzan Syftem. By Richard Pulteney, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo% 
2 Vols. pp. 380 ineach. 10s. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


6 Dai talents of a Plutarch are not implanted in every capa- 
city. To pen the genuine anecdote, the interefting me- 
moir, the correct annal, falls to the lot of very few. Among 
thefe, however, Dr. Pulteney muft have a refpectable place. 
His account of the life and writings of Linné* juftifies us in 
aflerting his claim to this honour; and we do not hefitate to 
pronounce, that the prefent work aifo will be found to confirm 
him in the poffefion of his well deferved praife. 

A fubject of this kind muft be peculiarly interefting to the 
botanift, and indeed amufing to readers of all defcriptions. If 
the fcience itfelf has engaged no part of their attention, the 
perfons of whom accounts are here given mutt neceflarily have 
done fo; if the minutiz of the ftudy of botany have been fuf- 
fered to efcape their notice, yet the happy mode tn which the 
anecdotes of the introducers of it, of their manners, and their 
other ftudies, are exprefled, cannot fail to ftrike every reader, 
and. make the perufal pleafant. 

The love of the ftudy of natural hiftory, particularly of bo- 
tany, is fo prevalent, that we cannot but think that the work 
is well timed. The moft faftidious critic mutt allow that it is 
extremely well executed: though perhaps we may not agree 
with the Doctor in every point. As we proceed, we fhall note 
where we obferve any deficiency or deviation; not that there 
will be any thing of much confequence to mention; and per- 
haps fome of the very errors, if fuch there be, will appear to 
have had no improper foundation. 


 —— 





* See Rey. vol. Ixv. p. 374. 
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The work opens with a handfome dedication to Sir Jofeph 
Banks, paffing a very proper eulogy on his liberality in giving 
all fuch, as defire to avail themfelves of its advantages, free 
accefs to his invaluable library ; and on his readinefs to pro- 
mote the ftudy of natural hiftory at large, by every communi- 
cation in his power. To this fucceeds a preface explanatory 
of the author’s defign ; and much good fenfe is vifible in this 

art of Dr. Pulteney’s labours. We will give what he fays of 
the {cience of botany, as a fpecimen: 

‘ This {cience is, by many, confidered as of fo eafy attainment, 
that it is not unufual to aflign the name of Botanift, to any man 
whofe memory enables him to repeat the nomenclature of perhaps 
a few hundred plants; howfoever uninformed he may be, of thofe 
principles which entitle him to the real name and character: With 
equal juftice might any man who knows the names only of the parts 
of a complex machine, affume to himfelf that fame which is due 
folely to the inventor of it. By this degrading idea, men of the 
firft learning and talents in this branch of knowledge, have fre- 
quently been levelled with the moft fuperficial enquirers, and the 
moft ignorant pretenders. Hence alfo this Science, which even in 
a fpeculative view, holds no mean rank, and, confidered praétical- 
ly, is clofely conneéted with medicine, and with the arts and ele- 
gancies of life, has been held forth as a trifling and futile employ- 
ment. In truth, he properly is entitled, in any degree, to the 
character of the Botanift, whofe acquirements enable him to invefti- 
gate, to defcribe, and fyftematically arrange, any plant which 
comes under his cognizance. But to thele abilities, in order to 
compleat the charatter, fhould be united, an acquaintance with 
the Philofophy of Vegetables, and with the Hiftory of the Science, 
in all its feveral relations, both literary and practical, from remote 
antiquity to his own time; attainments which require a competent 
fhare of general learning, and no {mall degree of painful toil and 
patient induftry, both in the fields and in the clofet. 

* If this defcription of the Botanift be a true one, it manifeftly 
excludes a number of frivolous pretenders; the {-ience itfelf rifes 
in importance, and admits of great diverfity of employment, to 
the tafte, the talents, and learning of thofe who direét their at- 
tention to it.’ 

The preface alfo informs us that thefe fketches, in a fome- 
what more contracted form, were originally intended as an in- 
troduction to a work of great extent, viz. @ Fiera of the plants 
of this kingdom; including, befide their ceconomical and 
medical virtues, a Pinax, diltinguifhing the firft difcoverer of 
each {pecies, both among foreign writers and thofe of our own 
kingdom, and an arrangement of al] their fynonyms at large, 
under each plant, in chronological order.—A defign worthy of 
the ardour of a young ftudent, and of the labours of the moft 
experienced proficient ;—but this noble plan was fruftrated. 
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It is impoffible to give a fatisfactory abridgement of annals: 
to attempt it, in this inftance, would only be putting into 
the mouths of fuperficial talkers, a fmattering of dates and facts, 
without conveying any fubftantial information. Suffice it to 
fay, that, in the firft vol. the Doctor traces his fubject from 
the origin of botanical knowlege; and difplays its ftate in 
the times of the Druids, during the middle ages, and after the 
revival of learning. Every where pleafant, and entertaining, 
he leads us, fo agreeably, through many a dry and dreary 
defart, with anecdote and ftory, that we really feel no with 
to enter on the more flowery paths of modern improvements. 
Here, indeed, the reader meets with all poffible fatisfaction. 
Every thing relating to the perfons and the arts by which bo- 
tany was eftablifhed in our ifland, is detailed with the moft 
{cientific accuracy. ‘The merits of the feveral authors are fet 
forth with the judgement of a fage critic, and many a forgotten 
worthy is refcued from oblivion, ‘The innate and unwearied 
affiduity of Turner, the induftrious Gerard, the indefatigable 
and more learned Parkinfon, the immortal Ray, have their fe- 
veral confpicuous ftations allotted to them. ‘The hiftory of 
Mr. Ray occupies, very defervedly, a large fpace,—no lefs 
than fix chapters. No branch of natural hiftory was pafled 
over unnoticed by this wonderful man; ¢ from his penetrating 
genius and perfevering induftry, not botany alone, but zoology 
may date anew zxra,’ © he became, without the patronage of 
an Alexander, the Ariftotle of England, and the Linnzus of 
the time.’ (Vol. I. p. 188.) 

The great labours of Morifon are mentioned with all be- 
coming propriety. An unfortunate envious difpofition entered 
largely into his compofition: it is properly noted, and fhould 
be a warning to all literary rivals, that they fhould aim at truth 
and truth alone ; and that, in their purfuit, they cannot ferve 
themfelves, by depreciating others. The conteft fhould be 
how to attain truth on the fureft grounds, and in the moft 
expeditious manner; not how to hinder others from getting 
before them. What a mean figure does he make, who fits 
repining at another’s fuccefsful courfe? Real learning rejoices 
at every difcovery of truth: true merit, confcious of its ‘dig- 
nity, is not impatient after the irregular and hafty applaufes of 
mankind; being well affured that time and fober fenfe wiil do 
juftice to every ufeful and ingenious effort. 

In this volume, alfo, we have the hiftory of the contrivance 
of wooden cuts of plants, of the rife and progrefs of fyitem in 
botany, of the natural hiftory of counties, (works of prime 
utility,) and the difcovery of the fexes of plants. 

As 
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As the Sexual or Linnéan fyftem at prefent prevails in all 
parts of the world, our readers perhaps may be entertained with 
an abridgement of Doétor Pulteney’s account of the progrefs of 
the important difcovery of the fexes of plants *. 

The antients had very vague ideas of this fubject. We are 
informed, by Ariftotle, that Empedocles particularly taught 
‘© that the fexes were united in plants.’’ ‘This opinion was a 
natural confequence of the doctrine which this philofopher, in 
common with Anaxagoras, Democritus, and Plato, taught, 
“* that plants were fentient and animated beings :*’—but none of 
them eftablifhed their ideas by facts. Although the antient 
cultivators of the Date-tree were under the neceffity of pro- 
moting the action of the male flowers on the female, which 
operation held alfo in fome meafure in the fig-tree, the pi/facia, 
and the mafftc; although the fact was thus obtruded on their 
fenfes ; yet, inattentive to the ftructure of flowers, and igno- 
rant of the offices of the feveral parts, they remained unac- 
quainted with the true operations of nature in this phenome- 
non, though daily prefent to their obfervation. 

The antient fathers of botany, and particularly Diofcorides, 
applied the terms male and female to plants: but with fuch 
little regard to nature and truth, that the rea] male plant was, 
in fome cafes, denominated the female; of which the mercuri- 
alis may be mentioned as one inftance, among feveral others, 

Cafalpinus, the father of fyftem in botany, is the firft who 
feems to have had the proper notion of male and female 
flowers. From his remarks on the oxycedrus, taxus, mercuri- 
alis, urtica, and cannabis, and on the fertility occafioned b 
planting female Dates near the males, we may fuppofe that he 
had made fome experiments on a few plants, though it does not 
appear that he had made any on vegetables in general. 

Adam Zaluzianfky, a Polifh writer in 1592, is faid to have 
diftinguifhed the tex of plants. In all probability, he only re- 
tailed the obfervations of Cz/alpinus, without advancing any 
thing new on the fubject. “Ihe honour of the difcovery, that 
this fexual procefs was univerfal in the vegetable kingdom, and 
that the duft of the anthere was endowed with an impregnating 
power, is. due to England. 

Some have attributed the difcovery to Sir Thomas Millington, 
and others to Dr. Grew. We incline, for many reafons, to 
favour the latter. ‘They appear both to have had the idea: but 





* We have endeavoured, in this account, to ufe, as much as 
poflible, the Doétor’s own words, though we have not marked 
them with inverted commas. 
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Sir Thomas never carried on his hypothefis to demonftration, 
nor left any written document on the fubje&. Dr. Grew, 
eternized by his microfcopical experiments on the anatomy of 

lants, faw the value of this important idea, and laid open the 
philofophy of the procefs, in a paper read before the Royal So- 
ciety, Nov. 6, 1676. The difcerning judgment of Ray foon 
led him to approve the fexual doétrine. 

In 1695, Camerarius confirmed the doétrine by actual ex- 

eriments. In 1703, Ad4orland was an advocate for the idea, 
though totally miftaken in accounting for the fact. 

The learned on the continent appear to have been divided 
on the fubdject. Geoffroy, ini7z11, and Vaillant, in 1718, were 
ftrenuous advocates for Grew’s theory; while the illuftrious 
Tournefort, and his warm admirer, the noble Pontedera, rejected 
the whole fyftem. Divifions alfo took place in England: 
Blair, Bradley, Fairchild, and Miller, arranged themfelves on 
the Sexual fide ; on the other, himfelf a hoft, Dr. Alfon, pro- 
feflor of botany at Edinburgh ; from whofe writings, the moft 
cogent arguments, that an intimate knowlege of the fubject has 
enabled a very diligent and learned writer to produce, in oppo- 
fition to this doctrine, may be drawn. 


‘ In 1732, Linnaeus founded his fyftem on this doftrine; and 
the additional arguments, and experiments, produced by himfelf, 
his pupils, and followers, have eftablifhed the truth of it, to the 
compleat fatisfaction of impartial enquirers. Thofe, however, who 
with to perufe the moft perfe& fummary of all the arguments, and 
experiments, in favour of this analogy, are referred to the ‘* Spon- 
Jalia Plantarum,’ written in the year 1746, and printed in the 
firft volume of the ** Amanitates Academica,’ and to the ** Differ- 
tation on the Sexes of Plants,’? written by Linnzus in 1760, which 
obtained the premium of the Academy of Peterfburgh, and has lately 
been tranflated into Englifh by the ingenious and learned pofleffor 
of the Linnean collection. ‘To which may be added, the writings 
of Koelruter, in the fucceeding year, which have not a little 
tended to confirm the fubject in queition. 

‘ It would be unjuft to the memory of Dr. Grew, to conclude 
this hiftory without remarking, that the refult of the lateft, and 
heft experiments, have confirmed his idea, ‘* that the farina itfelf 
is not carried to the rudiment of the feed,” but, that foecundation 
is effe&ted by the effluvia. This will appear, by citing the fummary 
view of the do¢trine, as exhibited by Lionzus himfelf, in the Dif- 
lertation above mentioned. 

‘* While plants are in flower, the follen falls from the anthera, 
and is difperfed abroad. At the fame time that the pollen is {cat- 
tered, the /iga is then in its highelt vigour, and for a portion of 
the day at leafi is moiftened with a fine dew. The pollen eafily finds 
accefs to the /figma, where it not only adheres by means of the dew 
of the part, but the moifture occafions its burfting, by which means 
Cec 3 its 
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its contents are difcharged. What iffued from it being mixed with 
the fluid of the figma, is conveyed to the rudiments of the feed.” 

‘ I remark betore I conclude, that, how juit foever it may have 
been in a philofophical view, to confider the famina and piftils, as 
anfwering to the refpective functions of fx in the animal kingdom, 
it fhould not have been forgotten, that in animals, this procefs is vo- 
luntary ; but that in vegetables, notwithftanding all that the inge- 
nuity of the antients and moderns have urged in defence of the fen- 
tienc principle, we are not yet jultified in referring this procefs ta 
any other than what we are accultomed to call a mechanical caufe.’ 


The fecond volume of this work is dedicated, in the hand- 
fomeft terms, to Sir Geo. Baker, and Dr. Garthfhore; and 
commences with a brief account of the rife of botany in Scot- 
Jand. ‘This being difpatched, we are carried on to the lives of 
Plukenet, Petiver, &c. Particular and honourable mention is 
made of Sir Hans Sloane, of Bifhop Compton, of Dillenius, and 
of other worthies of thefe periods, 

We have then a fhort chapter on the rife of botany in Ire. 
land. 

Dr. Pulteney next carries us forward to the life of Profeflor 
Martyn, of Catefoy, of Miller, of Blackwell, of Black/tone, of 
Lhret, &c. &c. till the fubje& is clofed with a very long ac 
count of the late Sir Wi/liam Watfon, occupying nearly 50 
pages, and of Linné’s vifit to England. The conclufion of 
the work fpecifies, that, 

* The adoption of the fexual fyftem by Profefor Martyn at Cam- 
bridge, and by Dr. Hope at Edinburgh, is to be confidered as the wxra 
of the eftablifhment of the Linnzan fyftem in Britain.—A fyftem, 
which. if I may be allowed the expreflion, had given the author of 
it a literary dominion over the vegetable kingdom; which, in the 
rapidity of its extenfion, and the ftrength of its influence, had not 
perhaps been paralleled in the annals of {cience.’ 

Our readers perhaps may with for our farther fentiments on 
this entertaining work. Much as we admire the firft volume, 
which we profefs to do without referve, we are not fo ena- 
moured of fome parts of the fecond. The introduction of the 
hiftories of the rife of botany in Scotland and Ireland, appears 
to us not ftri€tly proper. They fhould have followed one ano- 
ther in fucceflive chapters; and the place of their introduction 
fhould have been elfewhere, as we fhall mention prefently. Wedo 
not think the chapter on Cowley well placed. Our regret over 
the afhes of Ray, ill accords with the flowery allurements of 
the poet and the Loves of Plants. Cowley, (for a poetical bo- 
tanift is furely a detached fubje&t,) might have followed the 
line ending with Bobart ; and then the other detached fubjedts, 
for fuch in fact they are, viz. the rife of botany in eames: 
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and in Ireland, the progrefs of fyftem, the fexes of plants, and 
the natural hiftory of counties, would all, (forming, as it were, 
a group of feparate fubje€ts,) have made one great interruption 
in the thread of the biographical narrative, and afterward have 
fuffered it to be drawn on, in an undifturbed courfe. 

We apprehend, alfo, that fome authors have not been men- 
tioned as they deferve. In particular, we think that Dr. 
Hill merited a more confpicuous place. Had his induftry 
been rightly patronized, what might not have been ex- 
pected from him? He certainly held out a light, and paved 
the way for Hudfon’s more fuccefsful Jabour: but, in fome 
meafure, the vanity of the man, and the vanity of his patron, 
may be pleaded for configning him and his bulky labours to 
oblivion. If Sir William Watfon, however, merited fo ele- 
vated a rank, furely Mr. Hudfon was entitled to at leaft an 
equal fhare; fince his Fora contributed more to the efta- 
blifhment of the Linnéan fyitem in England, than any 
thing that Sir William Watfon is recorded to have done. To 
have the Linnéan fyftem fo claffically exemplified, was a matter 
of great confequence: wé could have wifhed, therefore, that 
the Doctor had given us his ideas of Mr. Hudfon’s work, de- 
fcribed it, pointed out its ufefulnefs, and marked its defe&ts *. 

We doubt, alfo, whether the Doétor has fixed on the pro- 
per era of the eftablifhment of the Linnéan fyftem :—Botany is 
not a firft rate academical fcience +. »« Befide, the actions of 


Univerfity 





* Perhaps Dr. Pulteney might not with to make remarks on 
living authors. The candid manner in which he {peaks of all per- 
fons who fall in his way, makes us wifh that he had not been {cru- 
pulous, as he could not have given offence. 

+ Of all the academical fciences, it muft be allowed, unque- 
ftionably, that botany is the moft infignificant. Amid the fober 
and learned examinations of the facred truths of the Holy Scriptures, 
the laborious toil of mathematical demonttration, the ftudious ac- 
quirement of legal knowlege, the multifarious accomplifhments ne- 
ceflary to the medical ftudent, and the claffical perfection that adds 
grace and comelinefs to all other purfuits, botany is of little im- 
port. Itis true that botanica! profefforfhips are inftituted in all 
our univerfities ; and it is highly proper that they fhould be fo: 
for where fhall we look for afliftance in every branch of {cience, fo 
properly as in the venerable Univerfities of our kingdom ?—but bo- 
tany is not attended with crouds of academical votaries. Befide, 
academical botany is chiefly elementary. The opportunities of both 
elementary and pradical improvement, which London and its envi- 
rons mutt ever afford, neceflariby point out that region as the true feat 
of the botanical mufe. The authority deducible from the Linnéan 
cabinet, (before the purchafe of which treafure, what lamentable un- 
Cc 4 certainties 
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Univerfity profeflors, when not acting under the cogency of 
ftatutes, are of no more confequence than thofe of other people. 
They proceed from mere opinion of individuals. We think a 
much more refpectable era * is the adoption of the Linnéan 


fyftem by the College of Phyficians in London. Botany fpeaks’ 


largely to the amufement of mankind, but principally to the 
falutary purpofes of the art of healing ; of courfe, the concurs 





certainties prevailed!) or from Sir J. Banks’s ineftimable library and 
herbarium, will guide the botanical ftudent more effectually, and 
oint his labours more fuccefsfully, than any Univerfity profeffor 
can polliblydo, Whatera then can thar -be-called, which has to 
boaft of an Univerfity profeffor leluring (ccommunibus annis,) from 
twelve to twenty pupils? Pupils not compelled to hear the lectures, 
but mere volunteers in the fervice :—The lecturer himfelf bound by 
no law as to what fyftem he fhall pusfue, but adopting that which 
his own judgment, or rather his zuteref?, (which depends on the 
number of the pupils that he, like other teachers of curious know. 
Jege, can find means to collect together,) perfuades him to chufe, 
When the Linnéan fyflem firft began to {pread, our Univerfities could 
boaft of a larger number of botanical pupils than ufual.  Stiil, 
however, it muft be obferved that this circumftance arofe from the 
novelty of the ftudy, not from any univerfity act, and that the ftu- 
dents attended voluntarily ; as was the cafe in ali other parts of the 
kingdom. Novelty will ever attract the notice of mankind. If 
eras are to be dated on that principle, any junto of Univerfity 
leturers can conftitute an era for any thing, good or bad, 

* Ip our preceding note, we gave our reafons why we thought that 
dating the era of the eftablifhment of the Linnéan philofophy, from 
the adoption of it by Profeflor Martyn of Cambridge, and Dr. 
Hope (names truly refpectable,) at Edinburgh, was wrong. The 
principal reafon why we could have wifhed the Doétor to have ftyled 
the adoption of it by the College of Phyficians as the true epoch, 
(befide its being in our opinion the true one,) is, that 1t would have 
enabled him to have given us a complete hiftory of Englifh botany. 
The Doétor cuts fhort his account of the learned Dr. Hope, al- 
Jegeing that it fell not within the limits of his plan. When we 
entered on the hiftory of the rife of botany in Scotland, we were 
difappointed at not having /omething faid of the late worthy and 
intelligent Mr. Lightfoot. His fecond vol. of Flora Scotica de- 
ferved fome notice. It would then have come within the limits of 
Dr. Pulteney’s plan to have fpoken of the attempts of Dr. Wither- 
ing, and the Lichfield Society, (excellent auxiliaries in the caule,) 
to clothe Linn€ with an Englifh drefs; the fingular merits of 
Mr. Curtis would have had a worthy place; and the acutenefs of 
our modern Dillenius, Mr. Dickfon, and many other excellent pub- 
lications, would have been duly noticed. We with the Doétor to 
take thefe matters into his confideragion, and, on fome future op- 
portunity, to gratify us with an account of thefe and the like fub- 
jects. 
rence 
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rence of thofe who prefide over the art of healing, gives the 
moft authentic countenance to the medicinal modes which are 
moft deferving of attention. We wifh the Doétor had poflefied 
patience to bring down his hiftory to this period. What force ll 
would the Linnéan fyftem have gained, if a Flora Britannica | 
had not been publifhed ? arid how divided would the botanical 

empire have ftill remained, if the London college had ftill 

upheld the nomenclature of the antient authors? Thhe true 

era, then, of the eftablifhment of the Linnéan fyftem in thefe 
kingdoms, may well be dated from the time, when, ~- in conf{e- 

quence of Linné’s own writings, in confequence of the 
elementary le€tures read in the Univerfities, of the beautiful 

difplay of the Linnéan fyftem practically fet forth in Mr, 
Hudfon’s Flora, of the purchafe of the Linnéan cabinet by Dr. 

Smith, (whofe fingular work we are forry to fee configned ,to tk 
two obfcure lines in vol. I. p. 343, but by which tranfaction 

the botanical empire is for ever fecured to England,) and of the 

fingular merit of the Flora Londinenjis, publifhed by the very 
accurate and ingenious Curtis, (a work, for truth and curious 
information, abfolutely unrivalled in the annals of botany,) 

—the learned members of the Royal College of Phyficians in 

London, the queen of cities, renowned equally in arts and in 

arms, with one confent allowed the fuperior perfpicuity of the 

Linnéan arrangement ; and by framing their nomenclature in 
conformity with his, gave it complete authority. An autho~ 

rity founded on the conqueft of the imperfect and ob{cure fyf{- | 
tems of former days: an authority which henceforth nothing 
can eafily fubvert. 

Nothing to which we have here objected can be called faults: 
forgetfulnefles rather, imcurie. If the author’s friendfhip and 
partiality lead him to dwell with fondnefs on the names of 
particular friends, the motive was truly laudable: neither do 
we think that the omiflion of any name is owing to prejudice, 
nor to envy. T’oo much liberality appears throughout the whole 
performance, to countenance, for one moment, fuch an idea. 
Our duty to the public requires us to deliver our fentiments : 
we may be wrong, all men being fallible: the judgment refts 
with the united difcernment of mankind. a 

ood 











































Art. II. Of the Origin and Progre/s of Language. Vol. V. 8v0. 
pp- 470. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1789. 

HE learned author of this work, in continuation of his t 

plan, here treats of the hjftorical and of the didactic ftyle. 4 

Under the former head, he largely difcufles the merits of Livy, at 

Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis, Czefar, and Polybius, among the 

ancients ; 
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ancients ; and among the moderns, of Buchanan, Milton, and 
Lord Lyttelton. Under the head of Didactic Style, he dif- 
tin€lly examines the characteriftic excellencies of Xenophon’s 
and Plato’s dialogues, and of the dialeétic, moral, phyfical, 
and metaphyfical writings of Ariftotle. The volume concludes 
with fundry queries ~oncerning philofophy, and an abridgement 
of a work, which the author confiders as an admirable fpeci- 
men of the didactic ftyle, Dionyfius the Halicarnaflian cn the 
Compofition of Words. 

This volume is ftrongly marked with the charaCteriftic fea~ 
tures of the author: it evinces a knowlege of antient philofo- 
phy, which might feem to entitle him to a place among phi- 
lofophers, and a degree of fuperftitious credulity which, in 
reality, degrades him to a lefs refpectable ftation ; —a tafte 
formed on the beft models of antiquity, and a faftidious con- 
tempt of all modern writing ;—an intimate acquaintance with 
the ancient Greek writers, and a veneration for them which 
falls little fhort of idolatry. 

That Lord Monboddo’s faith does not yet fail, the prefent 
volume affords feveral remarkable proofs. He does not deem 
the -Haiiarnaffian fuperftitious, in believing the extraordi- 
nary interpofition of Divinity for the juftification of a Veftal 
virgin, who was accufed of having negligently fuffered the fa- 
cred fire to go out; nor in doubting whether, as all things are 
mixed in nature, there might not be a race mixed of divine 
and human natures, commonly called dzmons, out of which 
race thofe called heroes were produced *. He admits the truth 
of the Halicarnaffian’s obfervation, that the ancient Romans 
imputed nothing to their Gods, impure, wicked, flagitious, or 
any way unworthy of a divine nature. He holds up, as ex- 
amples to modern philofophers, Plotinus and Porphyry, who 
applied to the ftudy of the fublime philofophy of Plato, * which 
raifed them above the cares of the world, and, joined with that 
cathartic diet which they praétifed, not only prepared them for 
a better life after this, but exalted them to a communication with 
fupertor intelligences even during this life +.’ 

Nothing can exceed the contempt with which this learned 
veterap, whofe mind, as he fayst, is fome way become an- 
cient, treats every thing which bears not the venerable ruft of 
antiquity. In fome degree of partiality, every man may be in- 
dulged, becaufe every man naturally feels it, for his favourite 
puriuit ; and he who has {pent almoit his whole life among the 
Exemplaria Greca, may be allowed to think them better models 
of fine writing, than any that modern times have produced. 
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Lord M. may be permitted fo far to gratify his predilection 
for the theology of Plato, and for the philofophy of Ariftotle, 
gs to pronounce them fuperior to any thing, merely human, 
which aflumes thefe names among the moderns :—but it is’ 
furely the very extravagance of prejudice to aflert *, that with- 
out ftudying the ancient philofophy, we cannot be learned in 
the principles of any one art or fcience ; that Mr. Locke is a 
wretched philofopher ; and that Ariftotle was fomething more 
thanman. Many of the ancient hiftorians are doubtlefs en- 
titled to much praife, and may be allowed to be, in fome re- 
fpeéts, fuperior to the modern : but how the world fhould have 
dwindled into fuch a diminutive ftate of abfolute infignificancy, 
that modern events are not worth relating, we cannot con- 
ceive: yet the author fays +, that the hiftory of fome modern 
nations in Europe, for thefe laft fifty or fixty years, is fuch, 
that he is perfuaded that no man of genius, nor of learning, 
will deign to write it; and he fpeaks of nations in Europe as 
fo degenerate {, that a philofopher would know it to be impof-. 
fible that he fhould do any good by engaging in their public 
affairs; and that * his-opinion of the rifing generation would 
be fuch, that if the defperate remedy were to be ufed, propofed 
by Heraclitus, the philofopher, to his countrymen the Ephe- 
fians, for the reformation of their manners, of hanging all thofe 
above the age of ten, it would be fruitlefs, as there would not 
be in their children neither minds nor bodies, of which, by any 
education, good men could be made.’ 

It might be very right, that the character of Milton, as a 
profe writer, both in Latin and Englifh, fhould be vindicated 
from the cenfures of Dr. Johnfon ; and that the extreme fond- 
nefs of this writer for the fententious and enigmatic ftyle, 
fhould be condemned : but furely it was not neceflary, to deny 
Dr. Johnfon to have been ¢ the twentieth part the tythe of a 
critic ].?. If Lord M. thought himfelf injured or aggrieved by 
the ftri€tures which have been pafled on his writings in literary 
journals, he had certainly a full right to remonflrate ; and, by 
a fair reprefentation of facts, to expofe, if poflible, the igno- 
rance or the partiality of his cenfors: but what atonement can 
he make for the sLANDER which he publifhes, when, referring 
to certain Britifh hiftorians, he fpeaks of § * leaving fuch au- 
thors to be praifed, or difpraifed, by the Reviewers, as they are 
paid, or not paid?’ | 

Without the expectation of any other fee, or reward, than 
the favourable fuffrage of the public, we have always given, 
and fhall ftill continue to give, to Lord M. and to every other 
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author, whether he refpects or defpifes our opinion, that pore 
tion of praife, or of difpraife, which we judge to be his due, 

A great part of the prefent volume is filled with repetitions 
of opinions advanced in the author’s former publications. From 
the new matter, which is chiefly of the critical kind, we hall 
feleét, as no unfavourable fpecimen, fome of his remarks on 
the ftyle of Livy. (P. 34.) 

‘ As to his file, I think it would be unjuft to charge upon him 
in particular that general fault, which I have obferved in the Latin 
compofition *, rhetorical as well as hiftorical, of concluding fo fre- 
quently the periods or fentences, or members of fentences, with a 
verb, but which I do not obferve is more frequent in Livy than in 
other Latin writers. And it would be ftill more unjuft to charge 
him with the defects of the language in which he writes, fuch as the 
want of a prefent participle paflive, or ‘a paft participle active, 
which makes the compofition in Latin much more disjointed, inco- 
herent, and often obfcure, than in Greek. Neither fhould we 
charge to his account that greater defect ftill of the Latin, and in- 
deed the greateft defect almoft that any language can have, the 
want of an article; the coniequence of which is, that, when two 
words are joined together in a propofition, we cannot tell which is 
the fubjeét, and which the predicate. Of this I have elfewhere ob- 
ferved one example in Livy, in the cafe of the two names Aifer and 
ludio for a flage player+. ‘There perhaps the ambiguity was una- 
voidable. But he has ufed expreffions fuch as I do not find in any 
other Latin author, which, for want of the article, are not intel- 
ligible to any man who does not underftand Greek. Now, I think 
it is a fault in an author to write fo in any language that he cannot 
be underftood without the knowledge of another. Of this I will 

ive two or three inftances out of many that might be given. 

‘ The firft I thall give is from the end of the third book, where, 
{peaking of the judgment that the people of Rome gave in their 
own favour, in a queftion concerning the property of fome lands 
betwixt two neighbouring nations, he fays, the judgment was in 
the main right, as the land was truly theirs, if it had been given 
by other judges. Then he adds, * Nunc haud fane quicquam bono 
caufe levatur dedecus judicii.? Where, if the Latins had an article 
to prefix to dono, and could have faid, as the Greeks would have 
faid, rw wyabs OF Tw dixasw tnz dixncy there would have been no ob- 
{curity in the paflage; whereas, I fay, that, as it ftands in Livy, 
there is a very great obfcurity in it, fo that it is not intelligible to 
the mere Latin fcholar. And the obfcurity is greater in this cafe, 
that a neuter adjective is made to govern a fubftantive in the gene- 
tive, which is common in Greek, but very unufual in Latin. An- 
other inftance of the fame kind is, where, giving a character of 
Tarquinius Superbus, he fays, ** Nec ut injuitus in pace rex, ita 
dux belli pravus fuit; quin ea arte equaffet fuperiores reges, xi de- 
generatum in aliis, huic quogue decori offecifett.’? Where the reader,. 
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sn order to underftand the paflage, muft know that the Greeks are 
in ufe, by joining the article to a participle in the neuter gender, 
as well as to an adjective, as in the preceding cafe, to make a fub- 
ftantive of it. In thefe two examples, the article is wanting only to 
a fingle word: But I will give an example where it is wanting to a 
whole member of a fentence. It is in the fpeech of the Campanian 
ambafladors to the fenate of Rome, where they fay, ‘ Fust quidem 
apud vos femper fatis juha caufa amicitia, velle eum vobis amicum effe, 
qui vos appeteret *,? Where the article is wanting, not to a fingle 
word or thing, but to the whole laft part of the fentence. And it 
muft be underftood to be prefixed to the infinitive velle, according 
to the elegant ufe of it in Greek, by which of the infinitive they 
make a noun, with the addition of exprefling time, and governing 
a noun in the accufative, or whatever other caie is the regimen of 
the verb. Now this, I fay, is ftill more unintelligible than'the for- 
mer examples to the mere Latin fcholar, who will underftand welle 
to be nothing more than an infinitive ; and will try in vain to con- 
ftrue it with fome other word in the fentence. And here we may 
obferve one great ufe of the article in Greek, befides that principal 
one already obferved of diftinguifhing the /uéje@ in a propofition 
from the predicate. And this is the making a whole fentence, or 
member of a fentence, one thing or one word, as it may be call- 
ed, which may be made the fubjeét of a propofition ; as in this 
cafe the ro velle eum vobis amicum effe, qui vos appeteret, is affirmed 
to have been among ihe Romans a /ufficient caufe of friendfip. This 
muft give a wonderful peripicuity to the difcourie, as it often hap- 
pens not only in reafoning but in narrative, that feveral ideas are 
confidered but as one, and make either the fubject or predicate of a 
propofition. I will give another inftance of the fame kind from 
book 7. cap. 8. where the Roman dictator had delayed fighting on 
account of the entrails of the victim not being favourable: * Dis 
non perlitatum tenuerat difatorem, ne ante meridiem fignum dare pofft.’ 
Where the Greek article ro would have made the fenfe perfely 
clear, but which without it is not intelligible to a man who is nota 
Greek fcholar ; and therefore fuch a form of expreflion ought to 
have been avoided by a Roman author. 

* Neither would I impute to Livy the want of thofe connecting 
particles, {uch as [Aély Oo, [AN Ox, “Oty cus and Toryarours which, be- 
fides giving a fow to the Greek compofition, fuch as is not to be 
found in Latin, conneét the fenfe and give an emphafis to it, which 
it wants in Latin; and muft have had {till greater effect in {peaking 
than in writing, and, I am perfuaded, contributed not a little to 
give that rotunditas oris, which Horace commends in the Greek 
{peech. And indeed, though without the ufe of fuch particles, the 
words may be connected together, the fentences never can be con- 
nected fo much as-they oughttobe. And of this defect, both in 
the Latin and the modern languages, every man who has read much 
Greek, and ftudied the beauties of compolition in that language, 
mutt be fenfible. 
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‘ The only way of remedying this defect, is by compofing in 
periods, or fentences of fome length, which will make the compo. 
fition appear lefs broken and disjointed. But Livy, inftead of ap. 
plying this remedy, has aggravated the defect of his language, by. 
cutting his ftéle into fhort, abrupt, unconnected fentences, and af. 
fecting a brevity, and with it a point and a turn, which very often 
produce a great obf{curity. Both thefe faults of ftile the Romans 
acquired in their fchools of declamation, which were fo much in 
fafhion among them in later times, that every man who was bred 
to fpeak or write frequented them, and there formed his tafte of 
{tile and compofition.’ 

The author adds other obfervations on the ftyle of Livy, 
which, with his ftri€tures on the writings of feveral other an- 
cients, will afford entertainment to the learned reader. 

We fhall now conclude, with giving it as our general idea 
ef the merit of this volume, that, in the midft of much tauto- 
Jogy, much trifling, and many abfurdities, it contains a por- 
tion of good criticifm, and of juft obfervation, fufficient to en- 
title it to a favourable reception from the candid public. E 
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Arr. Ill. The Chirurgical Works of Percivall Pott, F. R. 8. Sure 
geon to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital. A new Edition, with his 
laft Corrections. ‘To which are added, a fhort Account of the 
Life of the Author; a Method of curing the Hydrocele by In- 
jection ;. and occafional Notes and Obfervations; by James 
Earle, Efq. Surgeon Extraordinary to his Majefty’s Hoxfe. 
hold, and Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital. 8vo. 3 Vols, 
about 480 Pages in each. 11. 1s. Boards. Johnfon, Cadell, &c, 
1790. 

N noticing this edition of Mr. Pott’s works, it is needlefs to 
enter into a difcuffion of his fentiments, or to repeat our 
opinion of his general merit. The contents of thefe volumes 
have already pafled our review; and with regard to the laft 
corrections, which they are faid to have received, they are fo 
unimportant, as not to engage our attention. Indeed, we can 

{carcely fuppofe that the whole work had been lately revifed by 

its author, with a view to the prefent publication ; fince we 

Cannot imagine that many parts would have been left in the 

fame defective ftate in which they originally appeared, at a time 

when our knowlege, both phyfiological and furgical, had not 
attained its prefent height. Neither is it probable that the au- 
thor, had he been occupied in preparing a pofthumous publica- 
tion, would have arranged the feveral tracts in their prefent 
order; by which, treatifes on the fame fubjeét are placed in 
different volunies. Our opinion, alfo, of the judgment of Mr. 
Pott, leads us to think that, under thefe circumftances, he 
3 would 
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would have feen the neceflity of incorporating into one body, 
that which had been publifhed at feparate times ; and that, by 
thus prefenting us, on each of the feveral fubjects which en- 
gaged his attention, with a regular and connected whole, he 
would have avoided many unneceflary repetitions. 

To this edition is prefixed a Life of the Author, written by 
Mr. Earle. We learn, that he was born in 1713, in Thread- 
needle-ftreet ; that he received the firft rudiments of his edu- 
cation at a private fchool at Darne in Kent; and became an 
apprentice to Mr. Nourfe, one of the furgeons of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s hofpital ; of which hofpital, in 9344-5, he was elect- 
ed an affiftant {urgeon, and in 1749 appoimted one of the prin- 
cipal furgeons. In 1746, he married the daughter of Robert 
Cruttenden, Efg. His firft publication * is faid to have been 
planned (in 1756,) during his confinement in confequence of a 
compound fracture of the leg: from that time, his pen was fel- 
dom long unemployed. His practice and his reputation were 
now rapidly increafing: in 1764, he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society; and afterward was complimented with ho- 
norary diplomas from the Royal Colleges of Surgeons at Edin- 
burgh and in [reland. In 1787, he refigned the office of Sur- 
geon to St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, * after having ferved it, 
(as he ufed to fay,) man and boy, half a century ;’ and on the 
22d of December 1788, after an illnefs of eight days, he exe 
pired. 

‘ The labours of the greateft part of his life, (adds Mr. Earle,) 
were without relaxation ; an increafing family required his ucmoft 
exertion: of late years he had a villa at Neafden ; and in the au- 
tumn ufually pafled a month at Bath, or at the fea-fide. Thus, 
though he gathered, as he expreffed it, fome of the fruit of the 
garden which he had planted as he went along, and always lived 
in a generous and hofpitable manner, at the fame time beftowing 
on four fons and four daughters a liberal and neceffarily expenfive 
education, and applying large fums to their eftablifhment durin 
his life-time, he left an ample provifion for them at his deceafe. 
Among his papers was found, what he had often mentioned, a fmall 
box, containing.a few pieces of money +, being the whole which he 
ever received from the wreck of his father’s fortune. With this was 
depofited an exact account of every individual fee which a Jong life 
of bufinefs had produced—abundant evidence of well-fpent time, 
and the induftrious application of abilities, to which the res arguffa 
domi, at the commencement, probably acted more powerfully as an 
incentive than as an obftacle.’ 

Befide the occafional notes and illuftrations which, as an edi- 
tor, Mr, Earle has added, he has prefented us with a treatife 
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on the ¢ radical cure of the hydrocele, by the ufe of an injec. 
tion.’ It has ever appeared to us, that the means by which a radi. 
cal cure in hydrocele was produced, were too fevere for the end 
which was expected from their ufe: that is, the benefit gained 
was not equal to the rifk incurred. In this view, we thought that 
the tedious and painful procefs of totally obliterating the ca- 
vity, in the operations by incifion and cauftic, was judicioufly 
changed by Mr. Pott, for the quicker and lefs troublefome 
practice of producing adhefion by means of the feton. Still the 
feton was liable to objections ; and we find that Mr. Earle has 
attempted to cure the difeafe with a lefs degree of fuffering 
than even attended this operation. His mode is, after draw- 
ing off the water by means of a trocar, to inject a fluid into 
the cavity: the fluid is fuffered to remain from two to five 
minutes, and is then difcharged. In a day or two, a trifling 
degree of inflammation takes place, which difappearing in a 
fhort time, leaves a perfect cure. Of the fuccefs of this me- 
thod, feveral cafes are given ; and we are not told of any in. 
ftances of failure. The fluid which Mr. Earle at firft inje&ted, 
was wine diluted with water; he has fince ufed pure water 
with equal benefit. The mode by which the cure is produced, 
is, in the editor’s opinion, by ‘ an adhefion between the tu- 
nics :’ he hints, however, that it may be caufed by an increafe 
having been produced in the powers of the abforbents. We 
will not reafon on a queftion, which, if the practice be conti- 
nued, will foon be determined by infpection after death. 

Mr. Earle has likewife given an account of Mr. Pott’s me- 
thod of removing hemorrhoidal excrefcences. ‘This was by 
the common mode of including them in a ligature; or, if the 
bafis was very broad, by paffing a needle, armed with a double 
ligature, through the middle, and tying them on each fide. 

This edition is decorated by a print of Mr. Pott, engraved 
by Heath, from a painting by Sir Jofhua Reynolds. Co 
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Art.1V. Hore Pauline, or the Truth of the Scripture Hiftory 
of St. Paul evinced, by a Comparilon of the Epiftles which bear 
his Name, with the Aéts of the Apoitles, and with one another. 
By William Paley, M.A. Archdeacon of Carlifle. 8vo. pp. 489. 
6s. Boards. Faulder. 1790. 


I" is a maxim with us, that Truth, fo far from being in- 

jured by difcuffion, which many dreadfully fear, will 
uniformly derive advantage from it; and that the fharper 
the fcrutiny is, the more glorious will be her triumph. Per- 
fuaded of the truth of the Chriftian Scriptures, we receive, 
with pleafure, every inquiry refpeCting their authenticity, and 
have 














have no fears about the iflue. We do not fay of the principles 
of Chriftianity, as Mr. Burke does of fome things in the Eng- 
lith conftitution, that we cherifh them becau/e they are prejudices; 
for were we to hold fuch language, all public men, and all 
private men too, would laugh us to fcorn, and deem our monthly 
Jabours unworthy of thé name of criticifms: but fo far from 
venerating any prejudice, let it refer to a fubjeCt ever fo facred, 
for the fake of its being a prejudice, we prepare to abandon it 
for ever, at the very moment when we difcover it to be nothing 
but a prejudice. Whenever we are advocates for religion, we 
always mean a religion that can bear to be aflayed; and which, 
inflead ‘of requiring that the prying eye fhould be kept at a 
diftance, calls on friends and foes to come and ‘fee it; or, in 
other’ words, which folicits examination. The Gofpel we 
conceive to be this very religion. It profeffes to be erected on 
the broad and folid bafis of facts, and to reft on a kind of 
evidence on which we are fully competent to determine; fo 
that its merit muft confift in its being able to endure inquiry. 
Various have been the tefts and fcrutinies to which the facred 
records of Chriftianity have fubmitted. Lardner, in particular, 
has evinced their credibility, by comparing the facts and cir- 
cumftances mentioned in them, with prophane hiftory; and 
many have pleaded for their truth, on the accordance of one 
part of the New Teftament with another. Mr, Paley’s de- 
fign, in this work, is not to repeat a ftale argument, nor to 
tread in a path which has been much beaten. ‘The comparifon 
which he propofes, is, we believe, in fome meafure new; and 
the argument from which he would deduce the authenticity of 
the fcripture hiftory of St. Paul, and of the thirteen epiftles that 
bear his name, is not framed fimply on the agreement of one 
with the other, but on an agreement and conformity which, in 
a multitude of inftances, evidently could not have been defigned ; 
and therefore the hiftory and epiftles ceuld not have been 
written by the fame perfon; the authors of the hiftory and 
| the epifties could not have been privy to’each other’s writing, 
and fo have contrived to make one forgery fupport another; 
and the evidence. of each is fo circumitantial, fo differently 
given, and yet tending fo clearly to the fame point, as the 
evidence of faithful and uncorrupted witnefles, feparately taken, 
is always found to do; that, on the whole, there is good reafon 
to believe the perfons and tranfactions to have been real, the 
letters to have been authentic, and the narration, in the main, 
to be true, 

Not the arch-pontiff of fcepticifm (we do not mean to vindi- 
cate this expreffion, but furely it founds as well as Mr. Burke’s 
arch-pontiff of the rights of men) can objet to Mr, Paley’s 
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commencement of .his argument, however he may be difpofed 
to ayoid the conclufion. He requires the truth of no part of 
the apoftolic hiftory to be taken for granted. ‘ The reader is 
at liberty (he fays) to fuppofe thefe writings to have been 
Jately difcovered in the library of the Efcurial, and to come to 
our hands deftitute of any extrinfic or collateral evidence what. 
ever.’ 

This is furely fair, and unlike fome gece defenders of 
Chriftianity, who, arguing in a circle, firft prove the. reality 
of miracles from the excellence of the doétrine, and then the 
excellence of the doétrine from the atteftation of miracles... He 
neither aflumes the authenticity of the Aiffory, or rather, of the 
memoirs of the hiftory of 5t. Paul, as exhibited in the Adts of 
the Apoftles, nor of the Epiftles. He has no objection to.our 
equally queftioning both; and he readily admits that, agree. 
ment or conformity between letters bearing the name of an 
ancient author, and a received hiftory of that author’s life, does 
not'neceflarily eftablifh the credit of either: becaufe, — 

3, The hiftory may, like Middleton’s Life of Cicero, or Jor- 
tin’s Life of Erafmus, have, been wholly, or in part, compiled from 
the letters; in which cafe, it is manifeft, the hiltory adds nothing 
to the evidence already afforded by the letters: or, 

* 2, The letters may have been fabricated out of the hiftory: a 
fpecies of impofture which is certainly practicable; and which, with- 
out any acceffion of .proof or authority, would neceflarily produce 
.the appearance of confiftency or agreement: or, 

‘ 3, The hiftory and letters may have been founded upon fome 
authority common to both ;—in which cafe, alfo, the letters, without 
being genuine, may exhibit marks of conformity with the. hiftory ; 
and the hiftory, without being true, may agree with the letters.’ 

He ftill farther admits, that ‘ broad, obvious, and explicit 
agreements prove little; becaufe it may be fuggefted, that the in- 
fertion of fuch is the only expedient of every forgery; and though 
they may occur, and probably will occur, in genuine writings, 
yet it cannot be proved that they are peculiar to thefe.’ 

On the exiftence, therefore, of fuch conformities as the 
above-mentioned in the Aéts of the Apoftles, and in St. Paul’s 
Epiftles, Mr. Paley does not prefume to argue. ‘The con- 
ftruction and validity of his argument, in fupport of the authen- 
ticity of thefe writings, depend on the undefignedne/s with which 
they, throughout, bear teftimony. to each other. That the 
reader may perfectly underftand, (and it is our wifh, as well as 
our duty, to do all that we can to enable him to underftand,) 
what our excellent author means by the word undefignedne/s, on 
which he is prepared to reft the credibility of a great part of 
the New Teftament, we fhall tranfcribe his own view of the 
matter from his expofition of the argument; 
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t When I read, in the Aéts of the Apofties, that “ when Paul 
tame to Derbe and Lyftra, behold a certain difciple was there, 
named Timotheus, the fon of a certain woman which was a 
Fewefs;” and when, in an epiltle addrefled to Timothy, I find 
him reminded of his ‘* having known the holy fcriptures from a 
child,’ which implies that he muft, on one fide or both, have been 
brought up: by Jewifh parents; I conceive that I remark a coinci- 
dence which fhews, by its very ob/iguity, that fcheme was not em- 
ployed in its formation. In like manner, if a coincidence depend 
upon a comparifon of dates, or rather of circumftances from which 
the dates are gathered—the more intricate that comparifon fhall be; 
the more numerous the intermediate fteps through which the con- 
clufion is deduced; in a word, the more circwitous the inveltigation 
is, the better, becaufe the agreement which finally refults is thereby 
farther removed from the fufpicion of contrivance, affectation, of 
defign. And it fhould be remembered, concerning thefe coinci- 
dences, that it is one thing to be minute, and another to be pre- 
carious; one thing to be unobferved, and another to be obfcure; 
one thing to be circuitous or oblique, and another to be forced, 
dubious, or fanciful.. And this diftin€ion ought always to be re- 
tained in our thoughts. = 

‘ The very particularity of St. Paul’s epiftles; the perpetual re- 
currence of names of perfons and places; the frequent allufions to 
the incidents of his private life, and the circumftances of his condi- 
tion and hiftory; and the connection and parallelifm of thofe with 
the fame circumftances in the Acts of the Apoftles, fo as to enable 
us, for the moft part, to confront them with one another; as well 
as the relation which fubfifts between the circumftances, as men- 
tioned or referred to in the different epift!es— afford no inconfider- 
able proof of the genuinene(s of the writings, and the reality of the 
tranfaGtions. For as no advertency is fufficient to guard againft 
flips and contradictions, when circumftances are multiplied, and 
when they are liable to be deteéted by cotemporary accounts equally 
circumftantial, an impoftor, I fhould expect, would either have 
avoided particulars entirely, contenting himfelf with doétrinal dif- 
cuffions, moral precepts, and general reflections; or if, for the fake 
of imitating St. Paul’s ftyle, he fhould have thought it neceflary to 
interfperfe his compofitions with names and circumftances, he 
would have placed them out of the reach of comparifon with the 
hiftory. And I am confirmed in this opinion by an infpection of 
two attempts to counterfeit St. Paul’s epiltles which have come 
down to us; and the only attempts, of which we have any know- 
ledge, that are at all deferving of regard. One of thefe is an 
epiftle to the Laodiceans, extant in Latin, and preferved by Fa- 
bricius in his colleétion of apocryphal {criptures. The other pur- 
ports to be an epilftle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, in anfwer to 
an epiftle from the Corinthians tohim. This was tranflated by Scro- 
derus from a copy in the Armenian language which had been fent 
.to W. Whifton, and was afterwards, from a more perfect copy pro- 
cured at Aleppo, publifhed by his fons, as an appeodix to their 
edition of Mofes Chorenenfis. No Greek copy exits of either: 
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they are not only not fupported by ancient teRimony, but they are 
negatived and excluded; as they have never found admiffion into 
any catalogue of apoftolical writings, acknowledged by, or known 
to, the early ages of Chriftianiry. In the firft of thefe I found, as 
I expected, a total evitation of circumitances. It is fimply a col- 
le&tion of fentences from the canonica! epiftles, ftrung together 
with very little fkill, The fecond, which is a more verfute 
and {pecious forgery, is introduced with a lift of mames of perfons 
who wrote to St. Paul from Corinth; and is preceded by an ac- 
count fufficiently particular of the manner in which the epiftle was 
fent from Corinth to St. Paul, and the anfwer returned. But 
they are names which no one ever heard of; and the account it is 
impoflible to combine with any thing found in the Acts, or in the 
other epifties. It is not neceffary for me to point out the internal 
marks of {purioufnefs and im pofture which thefe compofitions betray ; 
but it was neceflary to obferve, that they do not afford thofe co- 
incidences which we propofe as proofs of authenticity in the epillies 
which we defend.’ 
Having thus fufficiently explained, in the firft chapter, the 
nature of his undertaking, and the general fcheme of his argu- 
ment, Mr. Paley proceeds, in the remainder of the work, diftin@- 
ly to examine, in feparate chapters, each of St. Paul’s epiftles ; 
in order that the reader may fee how far they will bear this teft 
of authenticity. To each inftance, which he thinks he per- 
ceives of unmeditated confiftency, he has afigned a feparate 
number; in order that, provided, in any particular, the in- 
{tances adduced fhould not appear conclufive to his readers, it 
may be thrown afide without affecting the argument. We 
confefs that, in fome of the numbers, the texts on which Mr. 
Paley comments, are not direétly to his point; as, for in- 
ftance, 1 Tim. ii, 22. Flee alfo youthful lufts. The fuitable- 
nefs of this precept, to the age of the perfon mentioned in the 
hiftory, is too obvious for his purpofe. It is fuch an exhorta- 
tion, as we might reafonably expect to find in a genuine epiftle ; 
it is fuch an one, however, as would alfo readily occur to the 
mind of a fabricator, in writing a fictitious epiftle, purporting 
to be addrefled to a young man: but Mr. P. has produced fuch 
a multitude of evidences dire&tly in point, that he can make 
the adverfary a prefent of a few, without at all weakening 
the ftrength of his caufe. He proves that the hiftory tallies 
with the epiftles, and the epiftles with the hiftory, and both 
with each other, in fuch a variety of little, and, to the general 
reader, imperceptible, points, that nothing but their reality 
could effect. To affift our readers in judging of the manner in 
which he conducts his argument, we fhall extract No. Iv. 
chap. viii. which comments on the Epiftle to the Coloffians, 
chap. iv. ver.g. ‘* With Qnefimus a faithful and beloved 


brother, who is one of you,” 
“ 6 ty « Obferve 
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- ¢ Obferve how it maybe made out that Onefimus was a Co- 
lofian. Turn to the epiltle to Philemon, and you will find that 
Onefimus was the fervant or flave of Philemon. The quettion 
therefore will be to what city Philemon belonged. In the epiftle 
addreffed to him this is not declared. It appears only that he was 
of the fame place, whatever that place was, with an eminent 
Chriftian named Archippus. ‘* Paul, a prifoner of Jefus Chrift, 
«s and Timothy our brother, unto Philemon our dearly beloved 
«¢ and fellow-labourer; and to our beloved Apphia, and Archippus 
«© our fellow-foldier, and to the church in thy houfe.” Now turn 
back to the epiftle to the Coloffians, and you will find Archippus 
faluted by name amongft the Chriftians of that church. ‘** Say to 
Archippus, take heed to the miniftry which thou haft received in 
the Lord, that thou fulfil it” (iv.17). The neceffary refult is, that 
Onefimus alfo was of the fame city, agreeably to what is faid of 
him, ‘‘ he is one of you.” And this refult is the effect, either of 
truth which produces confiftency without the writer’s thought or 
care, or of a contexture of forgeries confirming and falling in with 
one another by a fpecies of fortuity of which [ know no example. 
The fuppofition of defign, I think, is excluded, not only becaufe 
the purpofe to which the defign muft have been directed, viz. the 
verification of the paffage in our epiftle, in which it is faid concern- 
ing Onefimus, ‘* he is one of you,”’ is a purpofe which would be 
lott upon ninety nine readers out of a hundred; but becaufe the 
means made ufe of are too circuitous to have been the fubject of 
affefation and contrivance. Would a forger, who had this purpofe 
in view, have left his readers to hunt it out, by going forward and 
backward from one epiftle to another, in order to conne& Onefimus 
with Philemon, Philemon with Archippus, and Archippus with 
Coloffe? all which he mutt do before he arrive at his difcovery, that 
it was truly faid of Onefimus, ‘* he is one of you.’ 

In adducing a fingle inftance, we rather weaken the general 
effe&t which will refult from the perufal of Mr. Paley’s work,— 
an effect which is not produced from feeing how writings, 
profefling to agree, harmonize in this point and in that, but 
how a thoufand little ftrokes and flourifhes, as in the cor 
re{pondent parts of a cheque, exactly meet, and how one winding 
thread of truth runs through and forms the whole. 

Though our author profeffes not to avail himfelf of the affift- 
ance of commentators, his work is, in moft places, critical 
and ingenious; and in many of his numbers, he throws out 
fuch ideas as will greatly affift the right underftanding of Paul’s 
Epiftles. Among thefe, he does not appear to include the 
Epifile to the Hebrews ; at which we rather wonder, fince the 
excellent Dr. Lardner, as Mr. Paley juftly calls him, contends 
for its being genuine, notwithftanding it is claffed among the 
evtiiouer by Rufebius, We are {till more furprized that he 
fhould. take no notice of it whatever. 
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. The conclufion of the Hore Pauling is employed in making 
fome. general remarks on the evidence adduced. As our pages 
cannot be more ufefully employed, than in fubftantiating the 
truth of the Chriftian religion, we fhall make no apology for 


Jengthening this article, by inferting another extract from this 


part of the work: 


' « When (fays Mr, Paley) we take into our hands the letters 
which the fuffrage and confent of antiquity have thus tranfmitted 
tous, the firft thing that ftrikes our attention is the air of reality 
and bufinefs, as well as of ferioufnefs and conviétion, which per- 
yades the whole. Let the fceptic read them. If he be not fenfible 
of thefe qualities in them, the argument can have no weight with 
him; if he perceive in almoft every page the language of a mind, 
actuated by real occafions, and operating upon real circumftances, 
{ would with it to be obferved, that the proof which arifes from 
this. perception is not to be deemed occult or imaginary, becaufe it 
is incapable of being drawn out in words, or of being conveyed to 
the apprehenfign of the reader in any other way, than by fending 
him to the books themfelves. 

_¢ And here, in its proper place, comes in the argument which it 
has been, the office of thefe pages to unfold. St. Paul’s epiftles are 
conne¢ted with bis hiftory by their particularity, and by the numer- 
ous circumftances which are found in them. When we defcend to 
an examination and comparifon of thefe circumftances, we not only 
obferve the hiftory and the epiftles to be independent documents, 

inknown to,..or at. leaft unconfulted by, each other, but we find 
the. fubftance, and oftentime very minute articles, of the hiftory, 
recognized in the epiftles, by allufions and references, which can 
neither. be imputed to ¢efgn, nor, without a foundation in truth, be 
accounted for by accident, by hints and expreffions and fingle wards 
dropping as it were fortuitoufly from the pen of the writer, or 
drawn forth, each by fome occafion proper to the place in which it 

O¢curs, but widely removed from any view to confiltency or agree- 
ment. ©“Thefé, we know, are effeéts which reality naturally pro- 
duces, bat which, without reality at the bottom, can hardly be con- 
ceived ta exift.: . 
~ © When-therefore, with a body of external evidence, which is 
relied upon, and which experience proves may fafely be relied upon, 
in appreciating the credit of ancient writings, we combine charac- 
ters of genuinenefs and originality which are not found, and 
which, in the nature and order of things, cannot be expected to be 
found, in fpurious campofitions; whatever difficulties we may meet 
With in other topics of the Chriftian evidence, we can have little in 
yiélding ‘our affent to the following conclufions; That there was 
fuch a perfon as'St; Paul; that he lived in the age which we afcribe 
to him ;>that:he went about preaching the religion of which Jefus 
Chrift was thé foynder; and that the letters which we now read 
were actually written by him upon the fubjeQ, and in the courfe, of 
that his miniftry.’ 
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In thefe difcuffions, Mr. Paley has very meritorioufly em- 
ployed his hours. ‘They muft add to the reputation which he 
has already fo juftly acquired by his Moral and Political Philo~ 
Jophy, for our account of which, fee M. R,_ vol, ]xxiii. p. 132 
&c. .We deem his prefent work to be fuch as the difcerning 
public will cherifh. It will rank among our belt, books on the 
evidences of Chriftianity ; and-we recommend it, becaufe the 

rufal of it will contribute to ftrengthen the faith and fatisface 
tion of the Chriftian, and'to fhake the obftinacy of the infidel. > 

N.B. To this volume, three fermons are added, which 


. 


were publifhed fome years ago. : Moowy. 
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Art. V.. Ariffotle’s Treatise on Poetry, tranflated; With Notes on 
‘the Tranflation, and on the Original; and Two Differtations ont 
Poetical and Mufical Imitation. By Thomas Twining, M. A. 
gto. pp.567. il. 1s. Boards,  Robinfons,. 4789. 


W?: are: fenfible that an apology is due'to our readers, and 
to: Mr. Twining, for the Jate appearance of our review 
of his very excellent work: yet to detail ‘the’ obftacles, which’ 
have protracted our intention, would afford no amufement to 
the reader. We fhall, therefore, without: farther ceremony, 
proceed to execute the promife with which we concluded our 
account of Mr. Pye’s tranflation* of the fame,work. We. 
might, perhaps, have refigned jourfelves to the folicitations of 
our multiplied engagements, and have aequiefced-in the fup-; 
pofition, that the reader would have abfolved us from. our 
promife, if we had not thought the public tafte fomewhat' 
concerned in the general notification of a very valuable com- 
mentary on the moft valuable piece of ancient criticifm now: 
extant. . 

As we do not mean, however, to be mere panegyrifts of. 
Mr. Twining, we fhall endeavour to enable the reader, from 
the extracts which we {fhall lay before him, to judge with, 
what ability this learned tranflator has performed the arduous; 
- tafk, which he has undertaken. For this purpofe, we fhall) 
atrange our felections under the following heads: General re- 
marks on Ariftotle and his.critics; explanations of difficult and 
difputed paflages ; collateral illuftrations of Ariftotle’s doCtrines; 
corrections of the text; and mifcellaneous remarks, 

We do not remember to have feen the merits of Ariftotle’s 
criticifm more diftin@ly and judicioufly marked, than in the 
following extra& from the preface: 

* With refpect to the original work itfelf, it would be fuperfluous 
to enter, here, into any difcuffion of its merits and its defects. My 
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* See Rev. vol. Ixxxi. p. $22. 
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ideas of both will fufficiently appear in the courfe of ‘my notes, | 
mutt, however, remark one poin: of view,.in which the criticifm of 
Ariftotle has always. particularly ftruck me, though it feems to 
have been little noticed: and that is, that his philofophy, auftere 
and cold as it appears, has not encroached upon his tafte. He has 
not, indeed, exprefed that tafte by mixing the language of admira- 
tion with that of philofophy in his inveftigation of principles, but 
he has difcovered it in thofe principles themfelves; which, in many 
ye(pedts at leaft, are truly poetical principles, and fuch as afford no 
countenance to that, fort ot criticilm, which requires the poet to be 
«* of reafon all compact.” Ariftorle, on the contrary, every where 
reminds him, that it is his bufine{s to reprefent, not what és, but 
Weiet “Yoould be; to look beyond aétual and common nature, to the 
ideal model of perfection in hisown mind. He fees fully, what 
the raticaalizs among modern’ critics have nct always feen, the 
power of populat opinion and belief on poetical credibility,—that 
«* a legend, a tale, a tradition, a rumour, a fuperftition,— in. fhort, 
any thing, isenodigh'td be the bafis of the poet’s air-formed vifians.” 
He never lofes fight of the exd of poetry, which, in conformity to 
common fenfe, . he heldito be pleafure. He is ready to excufe, not 
only impoflibilities, but even abfurdities, where that end appears to 
be better anfwered with them, than it would have been without 
them. Ina word, he afferts the privileges of poetry,.and gives her 
free range to employ her whole power, and to do all the cam do— 
that is, to impofe vpon the imagination, by whatever means, as 
far as imagination, for the fake of its own pleaiyie, will confent to 
be impofed upon. 

© The Engiifh reader of Ariftotle will, I hope, do him, (and, I 
may add, his tranflator,) fo much jultice, as to recolle&, when the 
improvements of modern criticifm occur to him, that he is reading a 
book which was written more than two thoufand years ago, and 
which, for the reafons already given, (pref. p. viii.) can be con- 
fidered as little more than the fragment of a fragment. What avould 
have been the prefent flate of poetical criticifm, had Ariftotle never 
written, it is impoflible to fay: two facts, however, are certain, that 
he was the firlt who carried philofophical inveltigation into thefe 
regions of imagination and fiction, and that the ableft of his fuc- 
‘fons have not difcained to purfue the path which he had opened 
to them, and even, in many inftances, to tread in his very footiteps.” 
(Pref. p. xv.) 

To judge of the merit of Mr. Twining’s tranflation and 
notes, the reader fhould recolle&t the-difficulties, which were’ to 
be doeibated; fuccefsfully or not, arifing from the nature of 
Arittotle’s ftyle, and from the prefent condition of his text: 


‘It is natural for me (fays Mr. ‘Twining, ) to with, that I could 
fecure the indulgence of the reader, by giving him fome idea of the 
uncommon difficulties, with which a tranflator of this work of 
Ariltotle has to ttruggle, But they are fuch as can hardly be con- 
ceived, but by thofe who are well acquainted with the original ; 
and even among them, I may venture to fay, can be adequately 
conceived 
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conceived by thofe only, who have tried their ftrength againft them 
by actual experiment. Thete difficulties arife from various fources: 
from the elliptic concifenefs, and other peculiarities of Ariftotle’s 
ftyle, and from the nature of the work itfelf, which, in many parts 
of it at leaft, feems to have been intended for little more thana 
colleétion of hints, or fhort memorial notes, and has fometimes 
almoft the appearance of a fyllabus for leGtures, or a table of con- 
tents; fo that we might apply to it what Ariftotle himfelf is faid to 
have written to. Alexander the Great, who had reprimanded him for 
having publifhed fome private leQures, which that prince had re- 
ceived from him: ‘* They are publifhed,”” anfwered the philofopher, 
‘* and not publifhed; for they are intelligible only to thofe who 
have been my pupils.”” An anfwer, which does indeed give fome 
countenance to the affertion of Ammonius, that the obfcurity of 
Ariftotle’s ftyle was voluntary. Yet I hope the affertion is not true. 
I cannot perfuade myfelf to give full credit to an account fo de- 
grading to a great philofopher. And furely it is but a perverfe 
kind of apology, to aflign, of all the caufes of obfcurity that can be 
afligned, the only one which leaves it totally without excufe. If, 
however, this was really the cafe, it muit be confeffed, that Ariftotle 
fucceeded well, and ftood in little need of the admonition of the 
fchool-mafter mentioned by Quintilian, ‘* Qui difcipules obfcurare 
guz dicerent juberet, Greco verbo utens, Exduco.”? 

_ € Another confiderable fource of difficulty is, that fo many of the 
tragedies, and other poems, alluded to and quoted throughout the 
treatife, are loft, But the chief of thefe fources, undoubtedly, is 
the mutilated and corrupt condition of the text. The work is but a 
fragment: [{Isdxxos ef beens oAryn Aipas ! I wifh I could add, AAN nls 
xavagn Te Hab ax eux 'los CVEPTFEL S but even of this fragmeat it may be 
doubted, whether it has been moft injured by mutilation or repair.” 
(Pref. p. viii.) | 

The curious hiftory, given by Mr. Twining, from Strabo, 
of the fate of Ariftotle’s writings, after his death, of the injuries 
which they fuffered from damp and worms, and of the miftakes 
occafioned by the unfkilful manner, in which thefe injuries and 
vacuities were fupplied, we referve for our account of Mr, Twin- 
ing’s conjectures on the text of Ariftotle’s treatife. 

We were much pleafed with Mr. ‘I wining’s very liberal ac- 
kaowlegement of the merits of former Commentators on the 
Poetics. He confulted all that were known or were acceffible 
to him; and he has, very creditably to himfelf, and profitably 
to his readers, diftributed their beft hints and remarks through 
his Commentary. When editors or tranflators protefs not to 
have made ufe of their predeceffor’s labours, we are always 
difpofed to attribute it to indolence or affectation; and we 
never obferve thefe profeffions without pain, in writers of une 
queftionable learning. 

* It is neceflary to mention, (fays Mr. Twining,) that many of 


My notes were written, and of more the materials were prepared, 
before 
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before I confulted, or indeed had it in my power to confult, fome 
of the earlieft and beft commentators, whofe works are too fcarce ta 
be procured at the moment they are wanted. In perofing: them [ 
might often have adopted the exclamation of the old grammarian,. 
Pereant, qui ante nos nofira dixerunt. But every thing, fays Epic: 
tetus, has two handles; and it required but little philofophy jin 
this cafe, to be moue pleafed with the fupport, which my opinions 
received from fuch coincidence, than mortified by the mere circum- 
fiance of prior occupation; a circumftance which after s!1 could riot 
deprive meof the property of my own thoughts, though, as Dr. John- 
fon has obferved on a fimilar occafion, I certainly can prove that pro- 
perty only tormyfelf. This coincidence, wherever I have found it, f 
have {erupuloufly pointed out. How much fubfequent commentators,. 
and Dacier sn-particular, have been obliged ‘to the labours ‘of thofe 
learned, acute, and indefatigable Italians, will perhaps fufticiently 

ar from the afe I have made of them, and the’ frequent éxtraéts, 
which thesfcarcenefs of their books has indeced me to give ‘from 
them in my notes. ThisI muft be allowed to. fay, that in my: 
opinion, great injuttice is done to their merits by thofe editors, wha 
not only. vegle& to avail themfelves of their affiftance, but affect 
alfo to fpeak of them with contempt. The truth is, that to ton- 
fult them ts.a work of confiderable labour, and requires no {mall 
degree of patience and refolution. ‘The trouble we are unwilling 
to take, weeafily perfuade ourfelves to think not worth taking ; 
and plaufible reafons are readily given, and as readily admitted, tor 
negleGting, what thofe, to whom we make our apology, are, in ge- 
neral, as litthe difpofed to take the pains of examining as ourfelves; 
and thus ‘* Difiicultas laborq; difcendi piseRTAM NEGLIGENTIAM: 
ReEDviT.” In what! have here faid, I allude more particularly 
to the Commentaries of Caftelvetro and Beni. ‘Their prolixity, 
their {cholaftic and trifling fubulty, their ulelefs tedioufnefs of logi- 
cal analyfis, their microfcopic detection of difficulties invifible to 
the naked eye of common fenfe, and their wafte 0° confutation 


‘upon objections made only by themfelves, and made on purpofe to 


be confuted: All this, it muft be owned, is difgufting and repulfive. 
It may fufficiently releafe a commentator from the duty of reading 
their works throughout, but not from that of examining them and con- 
fulting them: for in both thefe writers, but more efpecially in Beni, 
there are many remarks equally acute and folid; many difficulties 
well feen, clearly flated, and fometimes fuccefsfully removed; many 
things ufefully illuflrated, and judicioufly explained ; and if their 
freedom of cenfure is now and then difgraced by a little difpofition 
to cavil, this becomes almoft a virtue, when compared with the 
fervile and implicit admiration of Dacier, who, as a fine writer has 
obferved, ‘* avoit fait voeu a’étre de l’avis d’ Ariftote, foit qu'il ens 
tendit, ou qu'il ne l’entendit pas.” , 

* Of the tranflations and commentaries written in the Italian Jan- 
guage, there is one which deferves particular notice, though, by 
what hard fate I know not, it feems fcarce to have been noticed at 
all: I mean that of Piccolomini. His verfion, though fometimes 
rather parapdrailical, is firgularly exaét ; and, on the whole, more 
: faithful 
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faithful to the fenfe, or at leaft to what J conceive to be the fenfe, 
of Ariftotle, than any other that I have feen,—His annotations, 
though often prolix and diffufed, are generally fenfible, and hr by 
clear. They will fometimes tire the reader, but feldom, I think, 
perplex him.’ (Pref. p. xii—xv.) 

To Mr. Twining’s opinion of Piccolomini, we may add 
the authority of a great poet and critic, the immortal author of 
the Gerufalemme Liberata. In a letter to Luca Scalabrino, 
(15 Octobre 1575,) he attributes to Caftelvetro a fuperiority 
over Piccolomini in acutenefs, and extent of erudition: but 
refers Piccolomini for maturity of judgment, and accuracy 
of learning, and, (which is moft requifite in an interpreter of 
- the Poetics,) of learning more Ariftotelic than that of Caftel- 
vetro, and more fit for the explanation of Ariftotle’s writings. 
We fhall give his own words: ** Mi rifolvo, che i'due moderni 
commentatori volgari fian migliori dei tre latini: —Maggiore 
ed erudizione, ed invenzione fi vede nel Caftelvetro; ma fempre 
fra le fue opinioni mefcola un non fo che di ritrofo, edi fan- 
taftico; lafcio di ragionare di quella fua rabbia di.morder ciaf- 
cuno, che quefto ¢€ vizio deil’ appetito, non dell’ intelletto. 
Nel Piccolomini fi conofce maggior maturita di giudizio, e forfe 
maggior dottrina in minor erudizione ; ma fenza dubbio dotirina 
pit Ariftotelica, @ pik atta all’ efpofizione de’ libri Ariftotelici.”” 
(Opere di Torquato Faflo, vol. x. p.87. ed. 4to, Venez. 1739.) 

There is one circumftance in Mr. T'wining’s notes, which 
it would be great injuftice not to notice; and that is, his ex- 
plicit account of difficulties which he cannot explain, and- his 
ingenuous acknowlegement of his own ill fuccefs. We thall 
give, among our future extracts, fome f{pecimens of his mode of 
treating fuch difficulties. Mr. Twining is not fo blind an ad- 
mirer of Ariftotle as to patronize his defects, where they appear 
to belong to the author, and not to the tranfcriber. 

‘ The time is come, when we no longer read the ancients with 
our judgments fhackled by determined admiration; when even 
from the editor and commentator it is no longer required as an in- 
difpenfable duty, that he fhould fee nothing in his author but per- 
fection. No apology, therefore, J truft, will be required from me, 
for {peaking freely of the defeé&ts of this work of Ariftotle, even 
where thofe defects appear to be his own,’ 

No apology, certainly, ought now to be required for ufing 
that liberty of judgment, which, in the /xth century, was 
efteemed to be a neceflary quality in a juft interpreter of 
Ariftotle. ** A juft interpreter of Ariftotle, (fays the excellent 
SIMPLIc1US, ) fhould partake, in fome degree, of Ariftotle’s own 
genius: he fhould be thoroughly converfant in the writings of 
the philofopher, and be well acquainted with Ariftotle’s manner 

and 
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and charaGter of writing. He ought to have a clear, unpre. 
judiced judgment, fo that he may not perverfely reprobate what 
deferves praife ; nor where any paflage requires confideration, 
be eager to prove that Ariftotle is faultlefs, as if he had de. 
voted himfelf to the fect of the philofopher*.” We have quoted 
the paflage, becaufe we think it does credit to the judgment of 
Simplicius, and is juftly applicable to the commentary of Mr, 
Twining. 

From the fpecimens, which we have given of Mr, Twin. 
ing’s fentiments refpecting Ariftotle, his commentators, and 
his own duty as a commentator on the Poetics, the reader 
will probably form not an unfavourable anticipation of the 
general merits of Mr. Twining’s work. In our next extras, 
we fhall confine ourfelves to explanations of difficult or dif. 


uted paflages. 
[ To be continued. | Burge 5. 





Art. VI. 4 Second Addrefs to the Students of Oxford and Cambridge, 
relating to Jefus Chrift, and the Origin of the great Errors con- 
cerning him ; with a Lift of the falfe Readings of the Scriptures, 
and the Mif-tranflations of the Englifh Bible which contribute to 
fupport thofe Errors. By Theophilus Lindfey, M. A. formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 350. 45. 
fewed. Johnfon. 1790. 


rR. Linpsey ftill profecutes, with fteady and cool perfe- 
verance, his favourite object, of eftablifhing the Unita- 
rian doctrine, concerning the divine nature and the perfon of 
Chrift. In this volume, he undertakes to refcue out of the 
hands of Trinitarian expofitors, all thofe paflages in the Gos 
fpels and Acts of the Apoftles, which they have confidered as 
proofs of the divinity of Chrift; to mark the firft deviations 
from what he judges to be the true doctrine, in the time of the ' 
Apoftles ; and to explain, at large, the manner in which Juf- 
tin Martyr introduced new corruptions into Chriftianity, by 
maintaining that Chrift was an inferior Gop. 
The points which Mr. Lindfey endeavours to eftablifh, with 
refpe&t to Juftin Martyr, are, that this learned father received 
his notion concerning the Logos, from the Platonic fchool ; 
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that, in fuppofing himfelf infpired by God with a power of 
difcovering Chrift to have been mentioned in the writings of 
Mofes, and in other parts of the Old Teftament, as.the Agent 
of God in the creation and government of the world, he was 
under a manifeft delufion ; and that his interpretations of paf- 
fages, which proceed on this fuppofition, abound with puerile 
conceits, which cannot be vindicated on the principles of found 
criticifm ; that, neverthelefs, this notion was eagerly adopted 
by the fubfequent fathers, particularly Irenzeus, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Tertullian, and Eufebius ; and that it was gradually 
improved, till at length it affumed the complete form of the 
Trinitarian doétrine. We fhall give one fpecimen of Mr. 
Lindfey’s ftrictures on Juftin Martyr : 


‘ Juftin triumphs much in the proof here afforded, Gen. xix, 24. 
as he * fuppofes, of there being two diftin& perfons, who are each 
of them God; upon the exprefs authority of Mofes. But juftice 
fhould be done to him, in obferving, that he is here, and at all 
times, moft careful to preferve a due fubordination between them. 
For of this fecond God of his own device, whom he makes afterwards 
to become man, ‘I affirm,” fays he +, “* that never any thing 
was done by him, but what the creator of the world, above 
whom there is no other God, directed him both to do and to 
fa ge . 

" But had he attended to the proper meaning of the words of the 
facred hiftorian, and not brought his two Gods along with him in 
his own imagination, he would not have found here more than one. 
For it is a mere idiom of the language f{, to repeat the noun twice 
inftead of ufing the pronoun; the Lord from the Lord, inftead of 
the Lord from himfelf ; and this is a]] that he has here to build his 
notion upon, of there being two Lords. To have given the true 
fenfe, it ought to have been tranflated ; Then the Lord rained upon So- 
dom and Gomorrah, brimftone and fre from him/felf out of beaver. So the 
excellent Caltellio renders it in his old french verfion: ‘* E le Seig- 





* ¢ Juftin. Op. 152. 154. 222, 

t § wdiv yx Ons avlov wempaxevxs Deli, n are? avlog 0 Tov xormoy Toincars 
UTES GY MAAS BX EFS S:ocs Peleanicis xs a@pacas HAb CUAANT Abe Juftin Martyr. 
Op. p. 152.’ 

‘ See 1 Kingsviii.1. xii.21. Dan. ix. 17. 2Tim.i.18. Hof. i. 7. 
In the two lait inftances, how much more juftly would the fenfe 
of the facred writers be given, by tranflating, in the firlt; The 
Lord grant unto him, that he may find mercy before him in that day, 
inflead of that aukward phrafeology, The Lord grant unto him that 
he may find mercy of the Lord in that day; and in the other, J will 
Jave them by myfeif, inftead of I «will Jawe them by the Lord their God? 
efpecially as the prefent improper tranflation leads many in our 
day, to fuppofe Chrilt to be the Lord God, here intended by the 
prophet,’ 
neur 
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neur fit plouvoir fur Sodome et Gomorre, fouphre e feu, de foi dy 
ciel *,”’ 

‘ The chriftian writers after Juftin, Irenzus, Tertullian, Eafe. 
bius, &c. copied blindly this egregious miftake of his. Some few 
indeed ventured in thofe times to publifh their diffent with their 
reafons, fuch as we now give; but it was too plaufible an argument 
for thofe that wifhed to exale the character of Chrift to give up; 
and the greater number carried it. In the council of Sirmium, 
about the middle of the fourth century, they proceeded fo far as to 
-make this decree againft thofe of the contrary fentiment; * If any 
one fhall interpret, the Lord rained from the Lord, of his raining from 
himfelf, and not of the Father and the Son, let him be anathema.” 

_ * The arian as well as athanafian chriftians and commentators, all 

who have been defirous of making Chritt exift before he was born 
in Judea, have followed the croud, and imagined that they found 
‘Chrift in this pafflage. Mr. Pyle, the friend of Dr. Clarke, thus 
paraphrafes it: ** The royoc, the Word or Son of God, the repre: 
JSentative and agent of the Father, executed the vengeance of Jeho- 
vah, the Father, upon thefe people.” Juftin might teach him and 
Dr. Clarke, this doétrine; but affuredly not Mofes.’ 


The remaining part of this volume is employed in pointing 
‘out fundry falfe readings in the original {criptures, and in tranf- 
lations of.the Englifh Bible, which very much contribute tos 
ward the fupport of the doctrines of the ‘Trinity, and the divi- 
nity of Chrift. Among other texts, Mr. Lindfey particularly 
adverts to the verfe of the Three Witneffes; and, after what has 
lately been advanced by Mr. Porfon on the fubjeé, it will not, 
we apprehend, be commonly thought that our author has gone 
too far, in pronouncing it a juftly exploded interpolation. 
This work, unqueftionably, merits a diligent perufal from 
- all who are defirous of forming a decifive judgment concerning 
the much controverted doctrines on which it treats. FF. 





Art. VIf. A Treatife on the Decorative Part of Civil Archite@ure. 
Illuftrated by fifty original, and three additional Plates, en- 
graved by Old Rooker, Old Foudrinier, Charles Grignion, and 
other eminent Hands. By Sir William Chambers, K, P. S. Sur- 
veyar-general of his Majefty’s Works, Treafurer, and Member of 
the Royal Academy of Arts in London, alfo of thofe of Paris and 
Florence, FRS. FAS. FSSS. The Third Edition, confiderably 
augmented. Imperial Folio. 31. 3s. Sheets. Cadell. 1791. 


work, of which, though of fuch magnitude and expence, 
the public appears to have thought fo well, as to call for 
a third edition, it feems fuperfluous to praife, and needlefs to 





* « M. de Sacy’s tranflation is itill perhaps more proper; Le 
Seigneur repandit fur Sodome et Gomorrhe, une pluye de fouffre, et 
de feu, qu’il fit defcendre du ciel.’ 
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griticife; yet the utility of the fubject of which the prefent 

rformance treats, and the mafterly manner in. which it is 
treated, demand that we fhould take fome notice of this edi« 
tion; to which fome new plates are added, and very confider- 
able augmentations have been made. ‘The ingenious architect 
gives, in his preface, the following reafons for having engaged 


in the work. ! 
_, Having fpoken, generally, of the treatifes that have hitherto 


appeared on the fubject of architecture, Sir William obferves : 


‘ One thing of great ufe remained to be done, at leaft.in our 
language; which was, to collect in one volume, what lay difperfed 
jin many hundreds, mach the greater ‘part of them written in foreign 
languages ; and to felect, from mountains of promifcuous materials, 
a feries of found precepts, and perfec defigns. 

* Whoever has applied to the ftady of architeture, will readily 
grant that there are few purfuits more perplexing: the vague foun~- 
dation on which the more refined parts of the art are built, has 

iven rife to fuch a multiplicity of jarring opinions, all fupported 
by, at leaft, plaufible arguments, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
difcriminate, or diftinguifh what is real, from that which-is merely 
fpecious: the conneétions which conftitute truth or fallacy being 
often far diftant, beyond the fight of fuperficial obfervers. Whence 
the merit of performances is too often meafured by the fame of the 
performer ; by the talfte of the age in which they were produced ; 
by vulgar report; party opinion ; or fome other ftandard equally 
inadequate ; and not feldom by precepts delivered fome centuries 
ago, calculated for other climates, other men, and other cuftoms. 

‘ To obviate thefe inconveniencies, the author ventured, foon 
after his return from Italy, upwards of thirty years ago, to attempt 
fuch a compilation as is above mentioned, by a publication of the 
firft edition of the prefent work. He flattered himfelf, that if well 
conducted, it would greatly fhorten the labours of the ftudent, and 
lead him to truth by eafy and more inviting paths; that it might 
render the ftudy of architeture, and its attendant arts, more fre- 
quent; ferve to promote true tafte, and to diffufe the love of vertu 
among perfons of high rank and large fortune, the fit encouragers 
of elegance. 

‘ His defign was, without biafs from national, or other preju- 
dices, candidly to confider what had been produced upon the fub- 
je&t, and to colleét from the works or writings of others, or from 
his own obfervations, in all parts of Europe famed for tafte, fuch 
particulars as feemed moit interefting, or propereit to give a juit 
idea of fo very ufeful, and truly noble an art. 

© Senfible that all ages had produced bad, or indifferent artitts ; 
and that all men, however excellent, muft fometimes have erred; 
it was his intention, neither to be influenced by particular times, 
nor by the general reputation of particular perfons: where reafon 
or demonftration could be ufed, he purpofed to employ them; and 
where they could not, to fubftitute in their places generally admit- 
ted opinions. Abftrufe or fruitlefs arguments he wihhed carefully 
to 
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to avoid; nor was it his intention to perplex the unfkilful, with @ 
number of indifcriminate examples ; having judged it mere eligible 
to offer a few, calculated to ferve at once as ftandards for imitation, 
or guides to judge by, in fimilar productions. Precifion, perfpi- 
cuity, and brevity, were to be attempted in. the ftyle; and in the 
defigns, fimplicity, order, charaéter, and beauty of form. 

« The difficulty and extent of fuch a tafk, undertaken early in 
life, rendered fuccefs very uncertain, and filled the writer’s mind 
with many apprehenfions: but the indulgent encouragement,’ fo 
liberally extended to the two former publications of this work, and 
the frequent calls for a third, are pleafing tefRimonies that his en- 
deavours have not been wholly in vain. He ventures to confider 
the fale of two numerous editions, written upon a fubject rather in- 
ftruétive than entertaining, and in a language generally unknown 
to foreign artifts, as a proof of the utility of hisiundertaking; at 
leaft in the country where he moft wifhed to have it wfeful. And 
ftimulated by a defire of rendering ic ftill more deferving public 
notice, he has carefully revifed, and confiderably augmented this. 
third edition ; he does not prefume to fay improved it; but flatters 
himfelf the experience gained by thirty years very extenfive prac- 
tice, fince the original publication, has enabled him to judge with 
fome degree of certainty, at leait, of what might be left out, be 
added, or altered to advantage.’ 

x - * * + * 

« The concife manner, {adds the author,) in which it has been 
attempted to treat the fubject of the prefent publication, will, it is 
hoped, be fome inducement to perfons of diftin&tion to perufe this 
treatife : and if the precepts are as clear and fatisfactory as the au- 
thor intended, the work may be of ufe even to gentlemen, and to 
travellers in particular; moft of whom, from utter ignorance in ar- 
chitecture, as well as in other arts, have heretofore loft half the fruits 
of their journies, returned unacquainted with the moft valued pro- 
ductions of the countries they had vifited, and perfeétly diffatisfied 
with expeditions, from which they had derived very little ufeful in- 
ftrution, or real amufement.’ 


‘It is impoffible for us to follow Sir W. Chambers into his 
difquifitions on the origin of the art, and into the various de- 
tails of the different proportions that have been given to the 
different orders. 

Of the Grecian architecture, our author does not appear to 
think fo highly as many others who have preceded him, in 
treating the fame fubject : | 

* Since the Grecian itruétures, (fays he,) are neither the moft 
confiderable, moft varied, nor moft perfect, it follows that our 
knowledge ought not to be collected from them, but from fome 
purer, more abundant fource ; which, in whatever relates to the or- 
namental part of the art, can be no other than the Roman anti- 
quity yet remaining in Italy, France, or elfewheres vettiges of 
buildings erected in the politeft ages, by the weaithieft, moft {plen- 
did, and powerful people of the world. Who, after. having ~ 
move 
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moved to Rome, from Carthage, Sicily, Egypt and Greece, the 
rareft productions of the arts of defign, as alfo the ablett artifts of 
the times, were conftantly employed, during many centuries, in the 
conftru€tion of all kinds of edifices, that either ufe, convenience, 
Joxury, or fplendor, required. Pliny informs us, that the works of 
the Romans were much more confiderable than thofe of any other 
people ; that in the courfe of thirty-five years, more than a hundred 
fomptuous palaces had been erected in Rome, the moft inconfider- 
able of which was fit for the refidence of a king: and that in his 
own time, the time of Vefpafian, there were a great number, much 
more fplendid than any of the hundred above mentioned. The 
palaces of Caligula and Nero were, in extent, like towns, and en- 
riched with every thing that the moft exquifite tafte, and the moft 
unbounded liberality, could fuggett.’ 

What was omitted, in the fecond edition, relative to the 
defects of the Greek architecture, the author informs us, is 
now added to this; as, latterly, *‘ the Gu/ffo Greco has again 
ventured to peep forth, and, once more, threaten an invafion.’ 
Sir William very honeftly confefles, that, 

‘ In the conftructive part of architecture, the ancients do not feem 
to have been great proficients. I am inclined to believe, that many 
of the deformities obfervable in the Grecian buildings, muft be 
afcribed to their deficiency in that particular: fuch as their gouty 
columns; their narrow intercolumniations; their difproportioned 
architraves ; their hypetral temples, which they knew not how to 
cover; and their temples with a range of columns running in the 
center, to fupport the roof, contrary to every rule, either of beauty 
or convenience.”?———‘ Neither were the Romans much more {kilful : 
the precepts of Vitruvius and Pliny, on that fubjeét, are imperfect, 
fometimes erroneous ; and the ftrength or duration of their {tractures 
is more owing to the quantity and goodnefs of their materials, than 
tO any great art in putting them together. It is not, therefore, 
from any of the ancient works that much information can be ob- 
tained in that branch of the art.’ 

To the fuperiority, however, of the Gothic architecture, in 
this particular, the author pays the due tribute of praife : for, 


‘ To thofe, (fays he,) ufually called Gothic architects, we are in- 
debted for the firft confiderable improvements in conftruction : there is 
a lightnefs in their works, an art and boldnefs of execution, to which 
the ancients never arrived, and which the moderns comprehend and 
‘ Amitate with difficulty. England contains many magnificent ex- 
amples of this fpecies of architecture, equally admirable for the art 
with which they are built, the tafte and ingenuity with which they 
are compoled.’ ‘ One cannot refrain trom withing, (adds Sir 
William, with great good fenfe and judgment,) that the Gothic 
fractures were more confidered, better underftood, and in higher 
eftimation, than they hitherto feem to have been. Would our di- 
lettanti, inftead of importing the gleanings of Greece, or our anti- 
quaries, inftead of publithing loofe micoherent prints, encourage 
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perfons, duly qualified, to undertake a correct, elegant publication 
of our own cathedrals, and other buildings called Gothic, before 
they totally fall to ruin, it would be of real fervice to the arts of 
defign, preferve the remembrance of an extraordinary ftyle of build. 
ing, now finking fait into oblivion, and at the fame time publith 
to the world the riches of Britain, in the f{plendor of her aneient 
ftructures. 

‘ Michael Angelo, who, killed as he was in mathematical know- 
ledge, could have no very high opinion of the ancient conftrution, 
boafted that he would fufpend the largeft temple of antiquity (mean- 
ing the Pantheon) in the air *; which he afterwards performed in 
the cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome, And Sir Chriftopher Wren has 
conftruéted all the parts of St. Paul’s, and many others, his nu- 
merous admirable works, with fo much art, that they are, and 
ever will be, ftudied and admired by all intelligent obfervers. To 
him, and to feveral ingenious artifts and artificers fince his time, 
we owe many great improvements in carpentry ; which the Englith 
have eftablifhed upon better principles, and carried to higher per- 
fection, than any other nation.’ 


[To be continued. | Seward . 





Art. VII. 4 full Inquiry into the Subje& of Suicide. ‘To which are 
added (as being clofely connected with the Subject) Two Trea- 
tifes on Duelling and Gaming. By Charles Moore, M. A. 
Rector of Cuxton, and Vicar of Boughton-Blean, Kent; and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambrige. 4to. 2 Vols. 
about 400 Pages in each. 1]. 11s. 6d. Boards. Rivingtons, 
&c. 1790. 


F the practice of fuicide is to be reftrained, it muft certainly 

_be by imprefling on the minds of men, in early life, a deep 
conviction of its folly and criminality. To produce this effect, 
the work, which now comes under our notice, is moft happily 
adapted. It has, therefore, an unqueftionable claim to a place 
in the lift of ufeful publications ; and it will fufficiently appear 
in the fequel, that it is entertaining as well as ufeful. 

The author’s plan comprehends every thing relating to his 
fubject, that can promife fatisfaction, or be an object of curio- 
fity; and it has been executed with fuch diligent perfeverance, 
that it is very properly entitled a full Inquiry into the fubject of 
fuicide. We cannot give our readers a more accurate and 





* This fingular expreflion may puzzle fome readers: but it 
means no more, than that Mich. Angelo, hearing fome perfons talk 
in raptures of the Rotundo, or Pantheon, at Rome, as a work of 
antiquity never to be paralleled, faid that he would build a dome in 
the air, as large as that which ftood on the ground: and it was not 
a vain boaft ; the cupola of St. Peter’s church being equal to the Ro- 
tundo in the diameter of its bafe, and {uperior in its altitude. 
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complete fummary of this work, than by laying before them the 
author’s own recapitulation of the arguments and facts adduced 
to prove the criminality of this practice: (Vol. Il. p. 186.) 


‘ If inquiry be never made into the guilt or innocence of the 
action of fuicide in itfelf, but only, whether ‘* Lunacy” could be 
pleaded to take off all refponfibility of moral agency, this is a fuffi- 
cient proof that the action itfelf (whatever be its caufes or attendant 
circumftances) is always judged to be criminal in a moral agent; 
fo that however pitiable it may be deemed in fome cafes, it can 
pever be wholly innocent ; and the lefs fo, becaufe it is known be- 
fore its commiffion to exclude all poffibility of actual repentance. 
Now though it be not confiftent with Chriftian charity to fuppofe, 
that the Almighty muft neceffarily be reftrained from fhowing mercy 
towards fuch delinquents, as have not the ‘* opportunity and power” 
to repent of any one particular fin, yet it certainly adds to the hein- 
oufnefe of that fin, which is committed in known and open defiance 
of fuch a poffibility of repentance. 

‘ If felf-marder in general arife either from a want of all good 

rinciple, or from a falfe refinemeat of principle—(the former, 

through the inftigation of the paffions, being ufually productive of 
outrageous and defperate fuicide; the latter, through the medium 
of falfe fhame, falfe pride, falfe honour, of a fort more deliberative 
and reafoning in its nature)—it is plain, that it never can fpring 
from any folid, judicious, and rational principles of action, but 
moft be the refult of ignorance, weaknefs, and error. 

‘ If the diftant preparations of the mind for its commifiion are 
found to be feated in a light and frivolous mode of education, which 
is more ftudious to form the manners of the outward man, than to 
cultivate his underftanding and improve his heart ;—if there proceed 
from hence an inattention to moral charaéter, an indolence and ef- 
feminacy of fpirit, a luxurious and fenfual mode of living, and an 
unbounded {way of the paffions ;—if thefe paffions unreftrained can 
be no friends to ferious thoughts, moral obligations, and religious 
duties ;—if in confequence thofe pernicious writings be patronifed 
and eagerly perufed, which tend to unhinge every thing that is im- 
portant and interefting to the happinefs of mankind in a future ftage 
of exiftence ; and if from hence the defcent be regular and eafy into 
the dark caverns of fcepticifm and infidelity ;—if fach be the cafe, 

‘then there is nothing to be difcovered in the diftant preparations of 

the mind for felf-murder, but what is deceitful, prefumptuous, and 
wicked ; nothing but what tends to hazard all future happinefs by 
fuch an hafty deliverance from prefent trouble. 

‘ If felf-murder committed in confequence of mental perturbation 
and forrow excited by the mifconduét of others, have to anfwer for 
the *‘ effect ;”” or if perpetrated in confequence of grofs mifbehaviour 
in the party himfelf, have to anfwer both for ‘* caufe and effect,” 
though not equally guilty in both cafes, it cannot be innocent in 
either, If its immediate harbinger ‘* defpair” be a cowardly and 
owl sc aug of action, then is it at beft buta mean and daftardly 

ufinefs, 
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« If every vicious and defperate action fhould at leaft be voluntary, 
and have fome pretenfions to forward the inclinations and apparent 
interefts of its perpetrator in fome fhape or other, then moft that 
felf-murder be wholly indefenfible, which a man 1s prompted to 
commit in contradiétion to all his own defires of life. But fuch is 
the cafe of many an one, who hazards his own life on certain prin- 
ciples or laws of modern honour—in the ‘* duel” for mnftance; or 
who aétually puts an end to it on his inability to difcharge his 
«« gambling debts.’’—If the fort of ‘‘ courage” alfo, which is faid 
to difcover itfelf in the very act of fuicide, be a {pecies of temerity 
and fool-hardinefs, then it not only adds nothing to what is fome- 
times called the independence and fpirit of fuicide, but aually 
depreciates the f{uppofed value of its achievement :—and if further 
there be more merit in enduring unavoidable troubles with patience 
than in flying from them, then will true fortitude and magnanimity 
be difcovered to exift on the contrary fide of the queftion ; viz. in 
the continuance of life, not in the refuge of felf-deftruction. This 
practice may then be truly called the offspring of an evil race of 
progenitors ; and its ‘‘ general’’ guilt is perfectly eftablifhed. 

2. ‘ Again; if there be gradations in the fhock of death, and that 
by felf-murder be moft,alarming of all ;—if in this cafe there be 
more hefitation in difcovering to relatives the ‘* mode” of the death 
than the death itfelf, it plainly inttmates, how much the idea of 
felf-murder agitates the human frame, and excites the keeneft feel- 
ings of the heart ; how much it oppofes itfelf to the firft principles and 
impulfes of human nature, thofe of felf-prefervation. 

‘ If a wearinefs and diftafte of life be contradictory to the pure 
and genuine feelings of nature, then muft the defire of fhortening 
its term by felf-murder be afcribed to fome extraordinary weaknefs, 
corruption, or finfulnefs counteracting that natural folicitude for the 
prolongation of life: and thus the felf-murderer muft firft ftifle the 
ftrongeft propenfities implanted in the human breaft, before he can 
execute his deadly purpofe. 

‘ If the fimpleft deduétions of reafon lead to the idea of an Al- 
mighty Being, as the natural and moral governor of the world ; and 
if nothing can be fuppofed to have been created in vain, or not to 
form fome link of gradation in the univerfal chain of being—then 
man, who is ignorant of final effects, cannot be a judge of the im- 
portance of his own life, or of the connexion of its duration with his 
own happinefs. This only he knows, that having his part afligned 
him to perform on the ftage of the univerfe at fuch a period, he pur- 
pofely declines and flies from his duty by cutting fhort the thread of 
his mortal exifleace. 

‘ If the principle of life and death belong not to man, he has as 
little authority to accelerate the latter, as ability to produce the 
former, 

‘ If moral imputation imply a ftate of probation, and that a ftate 
of dependence and fubmiflion—then all expetation of good or hap- 
pinefs arifing from obedience ts completeiy overturned by the impa- 
tience of fuicide; fince it muit needs be offenfive to our moral Go- 
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< If to confider the ftate ofa man’s ‘‘ prefent” happinefs or mi- 
fery, be only taking a partial view with regard to his whole exift- 
ence both here and hereafter, he cannot bea competent judge, even 
of what may be the complexion of the remainder of his life here 
from that which it bears at prefent: and if moreover the fem of his 
prefent mifery arife (as it too often does) from his own mifcondutt, 
then there is a great degree of rafhnefs and prefumption in flying to 
felf-murder in a moment of defpair ; then does he expect in vain the 
rewards of fubmiffion and obedience, when he haftily returns the 
gift of life into the hands of the beftower, which by his own abule 
he has converted into a curfe inftead of a bleffing. 

‘ But the Almighty is alfo offended at any injuftice that is com- 
mitted againft the rights of fociety. If therefore the power of en- 
forcing its penal laws be of the utmoft confequence to the welfare of 
fociety, it is plain that felf.murder is a complete evafion of thofe 
laws ; and if moreover the ‘* principle” of fuicide, or an opinion of 
its lawfulnefs, not only teach a man to die ** when” he pleafes, but 
alfo to live «* how”’ he pleafes; (fiace it fecures him from all dread 
of human punifhment) what can be more dangerous to the general 
interefts of fociety, or more fubverfive of its peace and good order, 
than to countenance fuch an opinion? If further, this principle of 
the lawfulnefs of felf-murder be generally founded on an indiffer- 
ence towards a future ftate, or a difbelief of its rewards and punifh- 
ments, then all fear of God, as well as man, being difcarded, there 
remains little hope or expectation of a man’s becoming a good citi- 
zen, or rather there is every thing to dread from a want of all re- 
training principles: fince what confidence can be placed in one, - 
who defies man and believes not in God as his moral governor? 

‘ If the wealth and profperity of a nation be fuppoled to confift 
to a certain degree in its population, the principle of {uicide is a 
draw-back on that fource of its happinefs; and though it may be 
anfwered with truth, that the natural love of life will act as an an- 
tidote againft the poifon of this principle, yet it is to be confidered, 
that every individual, who entertains thoughts of putting it into 
practice, ought to remember that he exerts his own powers of cur- 
tailing fociety of its members, as far as he is able, and that “* no 
one” can plead a right of this nature, to which ‘* every one” has 
not an equal claim; and that therefore each individual, who pre- 
fumes to exercife it, is as culpable, as if ** all’? followed his ex- 
ample. , 

* If every citizen have but a joint property in his own life, then 
he flies from all his reciprocal duties, and deprives the community 
of that fhare of his focia! fervices, which is its due, when he takes 
upon himfelf to fhorten its duration. If alfo the power of life and 
death be afiigned to the magiftrate, the felf-murderer encroaches on 
that power by taking away his own life; and if a life be taken 

away, neither through miichance nor lunacy, nor the interference 
of public juftice, it is equally ‘‘ Murder” in the eye of the law, 
whether it were committed by our own or another’s hand. Ifaci- 
tizen then, who led a life of previous innocence, kill himfelf, he 
offends againft the ftate in the above points ; but if befides he had 
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committed public crimes, and fled from juftice by this umwarrant- 
able method, he is ftill more guilty, as he refufes‘to make all the 
‘reparation in his power by fubmitting to legal punifhment ;—and 
leaves an example alfo to his felfow-citizens, iow they may-com- 
mit the liké crimes with impunity.’ Such is the offencé of felf- 
murder againft the interefts, the peace,‘and good orde# of fociety in 

eneral. . ef de SISA? erg 
e But if its principle be ftill more difturbing to the repofe'of in- 
dividuals and of private connexions than to that of fociety at large 
(becaufe thefe can never be fafé from the alarm of fuch an avowal) 
—then is the perpetrator of felf-murder more guilty on private than 
on public accounts, IJfaman can feek refuge himfelfin fuicide 
from diftrefs and poverty (perhaps of his own bringing on), and 
leave his family a prey to all its horrors; if by the ‘mode of his 
death he aétually increafe that diftrefs upon the fatherlefs and widow, 
who became fuch by his bafe defertion of their caufe, then he cat 
have no feelings of parental or conjugal attachment left, or fearce 
any principles of common humanity. If the reflection on an union 
having been happy (though now gone for ever) be confolatory on 
the lofs of a dear friend or relative, how is that fource of conifort 
cut off, when the feparation on the one fide was voluntary and ef- 
feéted by fuch' frightful means! when it muft alfo be known to occa- 
fion fuch a fcene of exquifite forrow in the breaft of the furvivor! If 
a pure and fpotlefs mind always participate the ‘* fhame”? though it 
does not the * guilt” of an evil a€tion committed by one dear to it, 
how is the finfulnefs of felf-murder increafed and aggravated by the 
poignancy of that grief and wretchednefs, which it'implants in the 
heart of innocence! ‘Wherefore that action maft needs be highly 
finful, by which’ a-man breaks throogh every tie-of hunfanity and 
affeftion, fills a tender and-innocent breaft with fevere diftrefs, 
and flies from the performance of every focial,; domeftic, and bene- 
volent duty ! ; nti 

* But fuppofing all the rights of fociety and claims of individuals 
to be fet afide ;—if a man’s telf-intereft-be not promoted by his felf- 
affaffination, then it is at leaft a rafh and indefenfible ftep. If it 
deftroy all interefts in this world (which however gloomy at prefent 
might have brightened up hereafter) in expectation of infenfibility, 
how gloomy is the idea of annihilation! an idea never taken up, 
but as an hope of efcaping future punifhment! fince thofe, who are 
not con{cious of abufed talents or a mif-{pent life, can have no other 
with but to exift in a better ftate. -But if the felf-murderer’s ideas 
of annihilation or a total infenfibility fhould be fallacious, or if he 
defperately plunge (as is often the cafe) without adverting to any 
other confequence than a mere expulfion of his prefent pain,—then 
it fully appears, how much he hazards his future happine(s if not 
totally overturns it ; and thus exchanges atranfient evil for a ftate of 
endlefs mifery. 

‘ ifthe fin of felf-murder be moreover increafed, by its being an 
union of many offences in one ;—for if to fin againit our nature be 
one fpecies or fymptom of guilt; to rebel againft the authority of 


God be another; to offend againit the rules and good order of fo- 
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ciety another ; to injure individuals and family another; to hurt our 
own effential intereits another ;—then the guilt of that action, which 
is great in offending againft any one of thefe feparately, muft be 
magnified many times by tranfgrefling againft all at once: but this 
js often done in the cafe of fuicide. And if further, to this general 
combination of guile an eftimation ought to be added of many at- 
tendant circumitances ; if it be proper, that {pecial inquiry be made 
into what ‘ particular” duties, public or private, were deferted by 
this action? what peculiar claims of honefty, affeétion, or friend- 
thip were defrauded ? what degree of lofs or affliction was brought 
on a family? what reproach was liable to be thrown on the calling 

or profeflion, to which the felf-murderer belonged? what peculiar 
infamy was merited by himfelf?. what contempt might be caft on 

the general caufe of morality, or what apparent difcredit on reli- 

gion, through his rath eod ?—then may an attention to all thefe cir- 

cumitances prove an high aggravation of its guiit: and. laftly, if no 

exception of miferable cafes fhould be allowed in bar of its aniverfal 

reprehenfion; becaufe every felf-murderer would apply that cafe of 

mifery to. himfelf:—then is the ‘* peculiar and ipecial” guilt of 

fuicide abundantly demonftrated. 

3. ‘ It is further manifeft, that both the general and fpecial guilt 
of fuicide is confirmed and aggravated by the doétrines and precepts 
of ** Revelation.”” For if the fixth commandment forbid the com- 
miffion of murder, it includes (or at leaft ftrongly implies) the mur- 
der of felf, as well as of another. If the general fecurity of our 
neighbour’s peace, happinefs, and life, be intended in the com- 
mand ments of the fecond table; and if that peace, and even that 
life, be endangered in many fhapes by an encouragement of the 
principle of felf-murder; then it muft be virtually, if not exprefsly, 
prohibited under the general term of murder, 

* {f the whole fcope and tenor of the Gofpel exhibit one uniform 
argument againit this praétice in its clear revelation of a future ftate, 
as a itate of rewards and punifhments ; in pointing out the prefent 
life to be a ftate of probation, and confequently of endurance; in 
its affurance of God’s providential care over mankind, and thata firm 
reliance is to be placed on the Almighty’s promifes of deliverance 
from trouble, or reward for fuffering it; in all thofe admonitions 
and precepts, which fo ftrongly inculcate patience, humility, re- 
fignation, and fubmiffion, 2s the duties and ornaments of a chriftian 
life; then is its finfulnefs fufficiently demonilra:ed in the Gofpel, 
though no where exprefsly mentioned by name.—But as we are at 
liberty from the example of our bleffed Saviour himfelf to extend 
and heighten the moral duties of the Jewith law, it follows, that if 
the prohibition of felf-murder be only implied in the fixth com- 
mandment under the old law, it may be fuppofed to be aétually for- 
bidden by the fame under the new law : —and if the precepts of the 
Gofpel alfo contain roles for the regulation of the paffions, and a 
refignation to the divine will in every thing, then is not the fpirit 
and impatience of fuicide diretly contrary to al! fuch injunétions? 

‘ If the charaGlers of the few felf-murderers mentioned in {crip- 
ture were not exemplary enough to give any countenance to its 
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practice; if it were never committed by the beft men mentioned in 
fcripture under their fevereft perfecutions and fufferings, neither by 
patriarchs, prophets, apoftles, nor any other holy men ;—if it be 
the duty of a Chriftian to promote the glory of God by the piety of 
his life, not by 2 voluntary haftening of his death ;—then Chriftians 
are not on the fame footing (as Hume afferts) with heathens, in re- 
gard to the lawfulnefs of fuicide. For if the above premifes be true, 
the conclufion clearly follows, that though it might have been excuf- 
able in an heathen to have committed it on certain octafions (on - 
account of his want of better information in religious matters) yet 
it can. never be fo in a Chriftian: but if it were unlawful at all times 
in an heathen, it moft be fo in a much higher degree in a Chriftian 
~-even in proportion to the increafe of knowledge and fuperior il- 
Jumination he enjoys. But if felf-murder have nothing to plead in 
its defence on heathen principles, when winding up a life of iniquity, 
much lefs can it have on Chriftian; and if when made an aét of de- 
liberation and coolnefs, it atgues.only on philofophical, not Chrif- 
tian grounds, then every circumftance of general and fpecial guilt 
in fuicide muft be accumulated and highly aggravated by the doc- 
trines and precepts of Revelation. , 

4. * But to the above natural, moral, and religious arguments in 
difcredit of felf-murder many hiftorical matters may be added, which 
will ferve to illuftrate and confirm the above conclufions.—If the felf- 
devotions, which continue to prevail at this day among many 
Afiatic nations, have always been of a religious nature, and di- 
rected towards a fuppofed increafe of happinefs in a future ftate, 
then neither can thofe moderns, who fly to it as a refuge from 
prefent mifery, make any ufe of ‘* their’ example; nor ought 
that cuftom to be too feverely cenfured in them, which only tends 
to eftablifh a confiftency between their principles of faith and their 
practice. 

. © If vague and uncertain notions of futurity prevented the ancients 
in general from arguing jaftly on the fubjec&t of felf-murder, then 
can the moderns take no fhelter under their opinions and practices, 
however favourable they may fometimes appear to the caufe of f{ui- 
cide. But if thofe philofophers among the heathens, who enter- 
tained the moft juft notions of the Deity and ofa future ftate, argued 
alfo the moft clofely in condemnation of felf-murder,. then ought 
modern philofophers, who are bleffed with fo f{uperior a degree of 
i}lumination, to be afhamed of being behind hand in their reproba- 
tion of its practice. —If modern felf-murderers be inclined to lift up 
their heads on the refpectable authority of the ‘* Stoics,” let them 
firft learn to imitate the virtues of a Stoic before they dare to plead 
the error of his judgment in this his death of fuppofed dignity. But 
if the beft and moft rational fects of ancient philofophers approved the 
practice of fuicide on no occafions; if fome other fects permitted it 
only on fome important and dignified ones ; but none (except per- 
haps the worft followers of Epicurus) as a becoming termination of 
a vicious life,—then has the modern felf-murderer of diflipated and 
abandoned character no pretenfions to urge on the fcore of ancient 
opinions, as being much in his favour. ‘ie 
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¢ If the punifhment inflidted on fuicide in antient days were of a 
fevere nature, viz. a refufal of the rites of burial, which was held 
vliarly infamous, and was fuppofed to fubjeét a perfon to the 
reateft inconveniencies in the fhades below ;—if the felf-murderer 
ool himfelf joined in this exclufion with the moft infamous and 
deteftable characters, and with the greateft criminals,—fuch as the 
public and private enemy, the traitor and confpirator, the tyrant, 
the facrilegious wretch, and thofe grievous offenders, who fuffered 
death by being impaled on acrofs,—then it is abundantly manifett, 
that felf-murder, when thought at all culpable by the ancients, was . 
deemed a crime of the firft magnitude. 

« If fuicide prevailed not much in Rome during the beft ages of 
the tepublic, if it only gained ground there in proportion, as an irre- 
verence for the Gods and all matters of religion increafed ; as the 
fimplicity of ancient manners and the firmnefs of the Roman cha- 
raéter declined ; and as luxury, fenfuality, and corruption reared 
their baneful heads ; then can the modern felf-murderer raife no cre 
dit to his bloody deed, on pretence of its being a mode of quittin 
the world, which, from its frequency among that diftinguifh 
people at a declining period of their empire, was called the ‘* Ro- 
inan.Death.”—If it may be eafy to exculpate many ancient fuicides 
to a certain degree on heathen principles, yet the inftances of anti- 
quity, wherein its perpetrator obtained any fhare of credit, can form 
no plea or excufe for modern felf-murderers, becaufe the inftigating 
caufes in each have been compared and foand to be fo much‘to the 
difgrace and infamy of the latter. ‘ 

5. * But further; if in taking a furvey of modern -times it be 
found, that though fuicide was perpetrated on fome few occafions in 
the early ages of the church under pretext of religion; yet it was 
only the effect of an erroneous zeal and enthufiafm in fome indivi- 
duals, being far removed from the pure and genuine fpirit of Chrifti- 
anity ;—that for this reafon it was cenfured by the ancient fathers, 
though they could not but in fome inftances pity the well-meant, 
but miftaken ardout, which occafioned it; as particularly in the cafe 
of certain virgin-fuicides ;—that it was univerfally reprobared by 
the canons of the church, and a refafal of the rites of Chriftian ba- 
rial afligned for ‘its ecclefiaftical punifhment ;—that it was taken up 
alfo on civil grounds, and that confifcation of property, which only 
took place under imperial Jaw on certain circumitances of a previous 
charge of criminality againift the ftate, was extended by the laws of 
moft modern nations to every cafe of acknowledged felf-murder, 
lunacy alone exempting it from this punifhment ;—all this is fufii- 
cient to demonftrate an univerfal reprobation of the practice among 
Chriftian nations. But if thefe laws againft felf-murder, which alio 
Obtain in our own country, be frequently evaded, this arifes not fo 
much from the want of a juft abhorrence of the crime, as in pity te 
the fufferings of an innocent family. 

6. * To all which may be added ; that if when attention be paid 
to the writings of certain modern philofophers and others, who have 
fought to defend its practice either partially or generally, it be found, 
that the {cholaftic argumentation of Donne, whilft he labours to prove 
fuicide 
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fuicide no breach in certain cafes of the law of nature, of reafon, 
and of God, be fhrewd, artful, and erroneous ;—that the fmooth 

riods of Hume in its ‘{ general” defence, as not offending our 
daty to God, our neighbour, or ourfelves, confift in metaphyfical 
fubtilties, in mere quibbles and fophifms on the laws of matter and 
motion, and on the laws and operations of Providence s—then it-is 
apparent, that. neither the learning of the {chools, nor the fubtilties 
of ingenious fophifts, can produce any thing new or fubftantial.in 
favour of felf-murder. 

7. ‘ Laftly, The evil effects of attempting to arreft our feniibility 
at the expence of our judgment is fufliciently evident; and as to 
thofe examples of paflionate felf-murderers, who have argued jn de- 
fence of their. outrageous proceeding, and whofe fentiments have 
been injudicioufly made known in the fhape of familiar letters to 
friends.or addreffes to the public—as their aim, at reafoning is folely 
grounded on the violence of their paffions, it is-impoflible it fhould 
produce. any thing rational in favour of the action ; fince reafon and 

ffion are fo oppofite in al] their propofitions, proofs, and conclu- 
fions.—If thofe men, who after having written with coolnefs and 
deliberation in favour of the practice, give themfelves up :to.a vo- 
Juntary death, without. being excited to it by the outrage of any 
violent paflion, can yet urge nothing new in its defence ;—if the 
principal argument they advance—~‘‘ that the calmnefs which they 
experience in the moment of execution, is a jultification of its law- 
fulnefs”—is of no force ;-~if the neceflary fecrefy of felf-murder be 
a ftrong proof, that it is indefenfible, becaufe it dare never openly 
be avowed ;—if paflionate felf-murderers argue on no principles of 
reafon; if cool and deliberate ones argue only on philofophical or 
doubrful grounds as to our ftate in a future life (if they allow one 
at all), and even the beft of them, when it comes to the point, feem 
to have.hefitated as to the firi&t morality of the action ;—then nothing 
can be pleaded in favour either of precipitate or deliberate felf. mur- 
der; but it is in every refpect, and under every denomination, re- 
proachful, criminal, and finful. If in thort neither religious, nor 
moral, nor philofophical, nor popular arguments can be adduced in 
its favour, but from whatever.motive it proceed (lunatic cafes being 
always fuppofed excepted) it be contrary to nature, to reafon, and 
to religion, and therefore an heinous crime ;—then is there as little 
foundation for its principle or eftablifhment in theory, as there is 
pleafure, or advantage, or innocence in its practice. 

* But if a particular imputation of this crime have been charged 
on our ifland (where at leaft it has been proved to be an increafing 
evil) then are ‘* We” in particular bound to wipe off the foul ftain 
by refraining from a nefarious practice, which has been proved to 
comprehend all the properties and horrors of common ‘ Murder,” 
with the high aggravation of its being committed on a man’s neareft 
and deareft friend—even on ** Himfelf.” 


We have given this connected view of the author’s reafon- 
ing, in hopes of contributing, in fome meafure, toward the 


ufeful defign of his work, the producing a clear perfuafion, 
that 
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that the practice of fuicide is, in all cafes, foolifh and crimi- 
nal. The work will be refumed in a fubfequent article, in 
order to lay before our readers z few fpecimens of the informa- 
tion and entertainment which may be expected from the hifto- 
rical part of thefe treatifes, 

[To be continued. } . wi 
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Art. 1X. Philofophical Tranfa@ions of the Royal Society of London, 
Vol. Ixxx. for the Year 1790. Part I, 


{ Article concluded from p. 49. | 


ASTRONOMICAL PaPERs, &e, 


Account of the Difcovery of a fixth and feventh Satellite of the 
' Planet Saturn; with Remarks on the Conftruétion of its Ring, 

its Atmofphere, its Rotation on an Axis, and its [pheroidical 
' Figure. By William Herfchel, LL.D. F.R. S. 


D*: HERSCHEL difcovered that fatellite which he calls the 
fixth, on the 28th of Auguft 1789, at the firft moment 
when he direéted his new forty feet reflector to the planet; 
and he difcovered that which he denominates the feventh, on 
the 17th of September: following. - The fituation of thefe twa 
fatellites is between that which has hitherto been always called 
the firft fatellite, and the body of the planet; and confequent- 
ly, in ftri& propriety, they ought to be called the firft and fe- 
cond fatellites;;,while that which has hitherto been efteemed 
the firft, ought to. be denominated the third, and the others ac- 
cordingly : but. Dr, Herfchel names them the fixth and feventh, 
to. prevent miftakes which might be made in future, in refer- 
ring to former obfervations, or to tables, in which the motions 
of the five formerly known, are named according to the fitua- 
tion which they have hitherto been f{uppofed to occupy, with 
refpect to the primary. 

From a comparifon of many obfervations of the fixth fatel- 
lite, Dr. Herfchel finds, that it completes a fyderial revolution 
about Saturn, in 1* 8" 53™ 9°; by comparing which with the 
mean diftance, and time of revolution of the fourth, as given 
by M. De la Lande in his Aftronomy, fections 2996, 2997, ac- 
cording to Kepler’s Jaw, he determines its mean diftance from 
the center of the primary to be 35,°058. Its light is pretty 
ftrong, but not.equal to that of the firft fatellite. The moft 
diftant obfervations of the feventh, fhew that it makes one fy- 
derial revolution in 22° 40" 46°: from which, by purfuing the 
fame method that he did with the fixth, Dr. Herfchel finds, 
that its mean diftance from Saturn is no more than 27,” 366 : 
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but the elements of this fatellite are not determined with any 
thing like the accuracy with which the elements of the fixth 
are. It is alfo incomparably fmaller than the fixth ; for, even 
in Dr. Herfchel’s forty feet reflector, it feems tobe no more 
than a luci¢ point. It appears, from many obfervations, that 
the orbits of thefe fatellites ie exactly in, or exceedingly near 
to, the plane of Saturn’s ring; which Dr. H. concludes to be 
an exceflively thin arch of folid matter. 

From the great number of belt-like appearancees which the 
Doétor has obferved on the body of Saturn, and from the di- 
verfity of their figure, he concludes that this planet has a very 
denfe atmofphere : | 

‘ This, (he fays,) has likewife been confirmed by other obferva- 
tions: thus,\in occultations of Saturn’s fatellites, I have found | ' 
them to hang to the difk a long while before they would vanih. 
And though we ought to make fome allowance for the incroach- 
ment of light, whereby a fatellite is feen to reach up to the difk 
fooner than it actually does, yet, without a confiderable refraétion, 
jt would hardly be kept fo long in view after the.apparent contact, 
The time of hanging upon. the difk, in the Eeceech eal. has 
actually amounted to zo minutes. Now, as its quick motion car- 
ries it through an arch of fix degrees in that interval, we find that 
this would denote a refraction of about two feconds, provided the | \ 
incroachment of light had no fhare in the effeét.. By an obfervation 
of the fixth fatellite, the refra€tion of Saturn’s atmofphere amounts 
to nearly the fame quantity.’ 

From this circumftance of Saturn’s atmofphere forming it- 
felf into thofe belt-like appearances, Dr. Herfchel draws an- 
other inference: namely, that Saturn revolves on an axis ; and 
as thefe belts: are all paralle) to the plane of the ring, or with 
but few exceptions, he concludes that the axis, on which it re- 
volves, is perpendicular to the plane of the ring, or very nearly 
fo. He faw but one fpot which had any motion, and that 

+ moved over about one fourth part of the circumference of Sa- 
turn, in two days: confequently, if this fpot adhered to the 
body of the planet, as he fuppofes it did, Saturh would revolve 
on its axis once in about eight days :—but a more certain cri-~ 
terion of the motion of Saturn on an axis, is his being flatten- 
ed at the poles, as all the other planets are which are known 
to have’ a*motion round an axis. Dr. Herfchel affures us, 
that the equatorial diameter of Saturn is to its-pelar diameter 
as 11 to. 10; a very great difproportion indeed, not to have 
been obferved before! The Doétor alfo informs us, that he 
has feveral other very important difcoveries to difclofe concern- 
ing this planet, as foon as he can find Jeifure to put them into 
a proper form for publication; and that he is ftill continuing 
his obfervations on it. 
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Afironomical Obfervations on the Planets Venus and Mars, made 
with a View of determining the Heliocentric Longitude of their 
Nodes, the Annual Motion of the Nodes, and the greatef? In- 
clination of their Orbits. By Thomas Bugge, F.R.S. Re- 
gius Profeffor of Aftronomy at Copenhagen, Se. Ge. 

‘Thefe obfervations were made at the Royal Obfervatory at 
Copenhagen, with a fix feet tranfit inftrument, and with a 
mural quadrant of fix feet radius. Mr. Bugge does not here 
give the original obfervations, (which are to be found in the 
frftt and fecond volumes of his Aftronomical Obfervations, 
publifhed at Copenhagen,) but only the geocentric and helio- 
centric latitudes and Jongitudes of the planets, deduced from 
them, with the mean time, at Copenhagen, when the obferva- 
tions were made, and a comparifon of the refults with the lati-. 
tudes and longitudes computed from Dr. Halley’s and M. De 
la Lande’s tables for the fame time; and he concludes that the 
heliocentric longitude of the afcending node of the orbit of 
Venus was 2° 14° 44° 38”, on the 25th of Auguft, at 8° 39” 
mean time at Copenhagen ; on which determination he thinks 
we may rely, within 10 or 15 feconds. ‘This longitude is 

reater than the longitude affigned to the fame node in Dr. 

Halley’s Tables, by 1° 59”; and lefs than the longitudes af- 

figned to it in M. Caffini’s and M. De la Lande’s Tables, by 

3° 53°, and o° 37”, refpectively. He likewife ftates the an- 
nual motion of the nodes of Venus to be 30” 37°”, or not fenf- 
ibly different from 31%, the quantity adopted both in Dr. Hal- 
ley’s and M. De la Lande’s Tables of this planet. The in- 

clination of its orbit to the ecliptic is found to be 2° 23° 38,” 6, 

or 18,” 6 more than it has been aflumed in the Tables of Caf-~ 

fini, Halley, and De la Lande, which all agree in this refpec. 

The place of the afcending node, in the orbit of Mars, is 
determined to be in 1° 17° 54° 24%, lefs than the Tables of M. 
Caffini make it, by 10° 35’; lefs than Dr. Halley’s Tables 
make it, by 23°27” and lefs than the Tables of M. De la 
Lande make it, by 4°37”. The annual motion of the nodes 
of this planet is, according to Mr, Bugge, 28,” 2, while the 
Tables of M. Caffini ftate it at 34”, thofe of Dr, Halley at 
38”, and thofe of M. De la Lande at not lefs than 40”. He 
makes the inelination of this planet’s orbit to the ecliptic, 1° 50° 
§6°3, which, in the Tables of M. Caffini, is 1° 50° 54”, and 
in thofe of Dr. Halley and M. De la Lande, 1° 51’ 0”. 

It does not appear, from the comparifons made in this pa- 
per, that M. De la Lande’s Tables of the motions of Venus 
have any advantage over thofe of Dr. Halley in any refped; 
notwithitanding thofe of Dr. Halley were completed fo-tong 
ago as the year 1717. Nor is their fuperiority, in -thofe of 

ars, great; their principal advantage lying in the fuperior 
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accuracy with which the place of the node is affigned ; and 
perhaps a very confiderable part of this is owing to the Do&tor 
having given the place of the node too great a motion :—and 
as M. De la Lande has affigned to the place of the nodes a ftil} 

reater motion, in his Tables, a little time will place them on 
a level with Halley’s, even in this refpect. 

Mr. Bugge concludes with ftating the time of the oppofition of 
three of the fuperior planets with the fun, in 1788. Mars was in 
oppofition to the fun on the 7th of January, at 8" 19” 32° true time 
at Copenhagen, when the apparent geocentric longitude of that 
planet was 3° 17°17 8”, and its geocentric latitude 4° 4° 3” N. 
Saturn was in oppofition to the fun on the 2gth of Augult, at 
20° 51° 11, when its apparent longitude was r#* 7° 31° 34”, 
and its latitude 1° §9° 33° S. The new planet was in oppofi- 
tion to the fun on the 18th of January, at o° 28° 33”; the 
longitude being 3° 28° 10° 7”, and the latitude 0° 34° 35” N. 


An Account of the Trigonometrical Operation by which the Diftance 
between the Meridians of the Royal Obfervatories of Greenwich 
and Paris have been determined. By Major General William 
Roy, F.R. S. and A. S. 


This account forms a very confiderable part of the volume 
before us, namely, 160 pages, out of 270, of which the whole 
confifts, befide nine half-theet plates, and two plates which 
take up whole fheets. We have regularly noticed the progrefs 
of this very important furvey, as the detached parts of it have 
been given to the public in the Philofophical ‘Tranfactions * ; 
and we fhall now proceed to give a brief account of its con- 
clufion: but when we fay its conclufion, we beg we may be 
underftood to mean its conclufion fo far only as relates to the 
determination of the diftance between the Royal Obfervatories 
of Greenwich and Paris ; for it will be feen, by and by, that 
the General recommends (and we moft fincerely with fucce(s 
to his recommendation,) this furvey to be continued through- 
out the whole ifland of Great Britain; by which means, the 
moft perfect map may be made of it, that has ever been exhi- 
bited of any country. With a view to this object, we find the 
fituations of many places determined, apparently with great ac- 
curacy, which are of no ufe in the determination of the dif- 
tance between Greenwich and Paris: but which will be very 
ufeful in profecuting the latter part of the defign. 

In a fhort introdu&tion, General Roy reminds us of what 
had been done already in this bufinefs, recounts the obftacles 
and difficulties that they experienced in the execution of the 





_® See Rey. vol. Ixxv. p. 217. vol, Ixxvii. p. 180. and vol. lxxviil. 
Ps 31. 
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whole, and delivers fuch incidental circumftances as do not 
come regularly under any of the eight following heads, into 
which the body of his paper is divided : 

In the fir fe@tion, he defcribes the apparatus ufed in mea- 
{uring a fecond bafe, which he calls ¢ the bafe of verification,’ 
in Romney March; the manner in which it was done; the 
difficulties that they encountered in doing it, which were fuffi- 
ciently numerous to have difcouraged lefs refolute operators ; 
and gives the refults of this meafurement. This bafe was mea- 
fured wholly with a fteel chain of one hundred feet, made by 
that moft excellent artift Mr. Ramfden. ‘The chain was fup- 
ported, throughout its whole length, in a horizontal pofition, 
by coffers, or troughs, made of deal boards, and placed on pro- 
per pofts, driven into the ground, in the direction of the line 
to be meafured. The correct length of this bafe is 28532,92 
feet; and, notwithftanding it was meafured only by the chain, 
the General is inclined to think, (and he gives feveral feem- 
ingly very fubftantial reafons for it,) that the length of this 
bafe is not lefs accurately given, than that which was formerly 
meafured on Hounflow Heath. 

The fecond feétion contains a general defcription of the in- 
ftrument by which the feveral angles were obferved; and the 
feveral adjuftments which it requires, with the method of making 
them, and the manner of ufing the inftrument, are explained. 
This capital inftrument was alfo contrived and executed by 
Mr. Ramfden, and gives horizontal angles, let the elevation 
or depreffion of the objects, between which the angle to be 
meafured is contained, be what they will. The inftrument is 
alfo adapted to the purpofe of meafuring the horizontal angle 
Contained between any terreftrial object, and the vertical circle 
pafling through the center of a celeftial object. ‘The purport 
of this contrivance was, to give the obferver an opportunity of 
determining, by a direét obfervation, the angle contained bes 
tween the rhumb paffing through any two places, and the me- 
ridian of one of them, by obferving the difference of azimuth 
between the pole-ftar, when-at its greatett elongation eaftward 
or weftward, and the terreftrial object. 

Though there are, and we are forry to obferve them, but too 
many proofs of General Roy’s willingnefs to be angry with his 
inftrument-maker, yet his own defcription of this inftrument, 
as well as the many other contrivances for which he was in- 
debted to the ingenuity and {kill of Mr. Ramfden, are, of them- 
felves, fufficient to imprefs us with aftonifhment at the fertility 

of his invention in contriving, as well as his judgment and ac- 
Curacy in executing, fo many different things on the fpur of 


the'moment ; without which, it appears to us, much of the 
boafted 
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boafted accuracy of this furvey would have been wanting. We 
therefore think great allowances ought to be made, when fuch 
inftruments as thefe are to be executed, in the firft inftance, 
for failures in point of time. 

The third fe€tion contains a defcription of various articles of 
machinery ufed in this furvey. Thefe were, 1. A double 
portable fcaffold, of 32 feet high, one ftanding within the 
other, without any connection ; the inner one fupporting the 
inftrument, while the outer one fupported the obferver and his 
affiftants ; fo that their motion did not difturb the inftrument, 
2. A tripod ladder of 35 feet, on the top of which a globe 
lamp, containing an Argand’s burner, of a large fize, a focket 
for a white-light *, or a ftaff, carrying a {mall flag, could be 
occafionally fixed. 3. A common portable flag-ftaff, carry. 
ing likewife two reverberatory lamps. 4. A tripod, witha 
focket proper for the reception of the white-lights. 5. A port- 
able crane, for raifing the inftrument to the top of the fcaffold, 
to the tops of church-fteeples, or to any other elevations which, 
occafionally, became ftations in the feries of triangles. 

The fourth fe&tion contains the calculation of the feries of 
triangles, which conne&t Windfor and Paris, including Lon- 
don, and the two Royal Obfervatories of Greenwich and Pa- 
ris ; and the refult of that calculation. 

The fifth fection contains an inveftigation of the difference 
between horizontal angles taken on a fphere, and thofe taken 
on a fpheroid, by Mr. Ifaac Dalby, the General’s affiftant in 
this bufinefs. 

The fixth fetion defcribes the * manner of determining the 
latitudes of the feveral ftations which were made. ufe of in this 
operation, the application of the pole-ftar obfervations to com- 
putations on different fpheres, and alfo on M. Bouguer’s fphe- 
roid, for the determination of the differences of longitude, toge- 
ther with the ultimate refult of this trigonometrical operation, 
whereby the difference of the meridians of the Royal Obferva- 
tories of Greenwich and Paris is determined.’ 

The feventh fection is on a fubject extremely curious ; name- 
ly, the determination of the quantity of refraction, to which 
obfervations on terreftrial objeéts are liable. Nothing worth 
relating had been done on this fubject before ;-and General 
Roy found that thofe refra€tions varied from ;;th to } of the 
arch of the great circle intercepted between the place of ob- 
fervation and the terreftrial objeét obferved. 





* Thefe avhite-lights, as far as we can recollect, are no where 
defcribed, nor their compofition explained. 
The 
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_ The eighth feCtion contains an account. of what the General 
calls fecondary triangles, which were taken with a view to the 
improvement of the maps of the country, and the plan of the 
city of London and its environs. In the conclufion, he re- 
commends that the furvey, which has been thus begun, may 
be continued throughout the whole ifland of Great Britain ; 
and he defcribes the manner in which he would wifh it to be 
carried on: but his death, which happened a few months ago, 
will, we fear, put an entire ftop to fo defirable an object, 
unlefs Sir Jofeph Banks exerts his influence in the promotion 
of it. | 

As a geographical furvey, we think no commendation too 
great for this moft laborious undertaking: but, as a deter- 
mination of the relative fituations of the Royal Obfervatories 
of Greenwich, we fcarcely know what to think. One ob- 
fervation has repeatedly occurred to us, during our perufal of 
the General’s account of it, which is this: the Britifh opera 
tions determine the diftance between Greenwich and Calais 
only: there remains, therefore, the diftance between Calais 
and Paris, more than half as large again, to be meafured by 
the French ; an account of the meafuring of which is given by 
the late M. Caffini de Thury, in his book intitled, La A@éria 
dienne Verifieé: from almoft every page of which it is evident, 
that neither the inftruments which he ufed, nor his manner of 
handling them, promife the fame degree of accuracy that.has 
been attempted on this fide of the water; yet, in fumming up 
the final refult, in the paper before us, not.a doubt of the ac- 
curacy of his operations is dropped ;—and, the difference of 
longitude, /uckily, coming out very near to that which had 
been formerly determined by aftronomical obfervations, there 
was no occafion for it. We muft add that, even in the account 
of what has been done on our fide of the water, the miftakes, 
either of the pen, or of the prefs, or of both, which have ftruck 
our eyes, are very many: how far thofe miftakes, which bes 
Jong to the pen, may have operated toward vitiating the refult, 
we have not leifure to examine *. ) 

This Part likewife contains various accounts of fome luminous 
arches, by Mr. William Hey, the Reverend B. Hutchinfon, 
J. Franklin, Efq. E. Pigott, Efg. and H. Cavendifh, Ejq. ; 
and concludes with a Meteorological Journal, as ufual. 

Of the Second Part we hope to give a fpeedy account. 





* The Second Part of this volume is now publifhed; from which 
It appears, that the errors mentioned above are more numerous 


than we fufpected. Corrections of them are givea by Mr. Dalby. Wr 
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Ant. X. Tranfaftions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. If; 
[ Article continued from p.162. | 


Havre given an account of the papers in this volume, which 
fall under the heads of Mathematics, Mechanics, and 
Aftronomy, we now proceed to thofe of the 

LITERARY CLASs, 
which are feven in number. 

The firft memoir in this clafs, is 4 Account of fome extras 

ordinary Stru€tures on the Tops of Hills in the Highlands, with 
Remarks on the Progrefs of the Arts among the ancient Inhabitants 
of Scotland. By Mr. Alexander Frafer ‘I’ytler. 
- The moft remarkable of thefe ftructures are to be feen on 
the Caftle-hill of Finhaven, Dun-Evan, and Caftle Finlay, 
in the county of Nairn, and Craig-Phadrick, near Invernefs, 
The laft is defcribed particularly by Mr. Tytler, who has 
illuftrated his defcription by plates, engraved from fketches 
taken on the fpot, which fupply the defects of his rather obfcure 
verbal account. Craig-Phadrick is a conical hill, forming 
the extremity of the ridge of mountains bounding Loch-nefs on 
the north-weft. From the bottom to the top, a fpiral path is 
cut through the rock, in moft places ten feet broad, and nearly 
as many in depth, winding up the afcent in an eafy waving 
line about feventy feet long. A labourer, who attended Mr. 
T. with a mattock, or quarry-man’s pick, declared his opi- 
nion, that, in many places, there were marks of an inftrument 
fimilar to that which he had in. his hand. Mr. T. lays little 
ftrefs on this circumftance; which, however, to us, does not 
appear altogether immaterial. If there ftill remain veftiges of 
the mattock, or pick, in the working of this road, (which Mr. 
T. feems inclined to believe,) it is highly improbable it fhould 
have been made, as it is the defign of this eflay to prove, ata 
date anterior to the invafion of the Romans, and even to the 
eitablifhment of the druidical religion in Britain, 

On arriving at the fummit of the hill, the traveller finds 
himfelf furrounded by a double rampart. ‘The outward wall 
fomctimes rifes to the height of two or three feet: but, where 
loweft, and almoft level with the rock, it may be eafily traced by 
a.line of vitrified matter about nine feet broad. Every where 
elfe, this outward wall appears completely vitrified; and at the 
eaft fide, there is. a prodigious mound of vitrified matter, ‘ ex- 
tending itfelf (to ufe Mr. T.’s expreffion,) to the thicknefs of 
above forty feet.” The inner wall or rampart is of the fame 
thicknefs with the outward one, and of confiderable height. 
There is fome appearance of four baftions or turrets; there are 
traces of a well within the inclofed area, and other circum- 
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fiances, plainly indicating, in Mr. T.’s opinion, that thefe 
vitrified mafles are the works of art, and not the effeéts of vole. 
canoes, as many have too haftily concluded. On this fubject, 


Mr. T. obferves: ‘ 

‘ The buildings reared by the ancient inhabitants of this coun- 
try, both for habitation and defence, would naturally be compofed 
of fuch materials as the rude ftate of the country prefented in 
abundance, and fuch as required little, either of labour or of fkill, 
to bring into ufe. In thofe quarters where ftone could be eafily 
quarried in fquare blocks, or where it fplit into /amine, no other 
material than the fimple ftone was neceflary, and very little labour 
was fufficient to rear the ftruéture. Such has been the cafe at Dan- 
Jardel and Dun-Evan. But where the ftone is of that nature as not 
to be eafily fplit into fquare blocks, or feparated into /aminz, but! 
is apt to break into irregular and generally {mall fragments, as the 
rock of Craig-Phadrick, and all others of the plumb-pudding kind, 
it would be extremely difficult to form a regular ftructure of fuch 
materials alone, which fhould be endowed with fufficient ftrength. 
The mode in which | imagine building was practifed in fuch fitua- 
tions, was by employing wood, as well as ftone, in the fabric. 
The building, I fuppofe, was begun by raifing a double row of 
pallifades or ftrong ftakes, in the form of the intended ftracture, in 
the fame way as in that ancient mode of building, defcribed by 
PatLtapio under the name of Riempiuta, a caffa, or coffer-work. 
Thefe ftakes were probably warped acrofs by boughs of trees Jaid very! 
clofely together, fo as to form two fences, running parallel to each 
other at the diltance of fome feet, and fo clofe as to confine all the 
materials, of whatever fize, that were thrown in between them. Into 
this intermediate fpace, I fuppofe, were thrown boughs and trunks. 
of trees, earth and ftones of all fizes, large or fmall, as they could 
quarry or collect them. Very little care would be neceffary in the 
difpofition of thefe materials, as the outward fence would keep the 
mound in form. In this way, it is eafy to conceive, that a very 
ftrong bulwark might be reared with great difpatch, which, joined 
to the natural advantage of a very inacceflible fituation, and that 
improved by artful contrivances for encreafing the difficulty of ac- 
cefs, would form a ftructure capable of anfwering every purpofe of 
fecurity or defence. 

‘ The moft formidable engine of attack againft a ftruture of this 
kind, would be fire; and this, no doubt, would be always attempt- 
ed, and often fuccefsfully employed by a befieging enemy. The 
double ramparts, at a confiderable diftance from each other, and” 
the platform, at one end, were certainly the belt poffible fecutity 
againft an attack of this kind. But if the befiegers prevailed. ia: 
gaining an approach to the ramparts, and, furrounding the extegnal 
wall, fet fire to it in feveral places, the conflagration muft {peedi! 
have become general, and the effeét is eafy to be conceived. If. 
there happened to be any wind at the time, to increafe the intenfity 
of the heat, the ftony parts could not fail to come into fufion, and 
{as the wood burnt away) finking by their own weight into a folid. 
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mafs, there would remain a wreck of vitrified matter, tracking the 


fpot where the ancient rampart had ftood; irregular and of unequal. 


height, fiom the fortuitous and unequal diftribution of the ftony 
materials of which ic had been compofed. The appearance at this 
day of thofe vitrified mounds creates the ftrongeft probability of the 
truth of ‘this conjecture. ‘They do not appear ever to have been 
much higher than they are at prefent; as the fragments that have 
fallen from them, even in thofe places where the wall is loweft, are 
very inconfiderable. From the durable nature of the fubftance, 
they muft have fuffered very little change from time, though, 
from the gradual growth of the foil, they muft, in fome places, 
have loft, in appearance, a good deal of their height, and, in others, 
have been quite obfcured. Mr,Wiitrams, in making a cut through 
the ramparts at Koockfarril, found, in many places, the vitrified 
matter entirely covered with peat-mofs of half a foot in thicknefs.’ 

Mr. T.’s conjectures to explain the origin of thefe vitrified 
forts, we think fully as probable as any other hypothefis that 
has been formed on the fubject*. It is not unlikely, however, 
that their hiftory may be as curious as their appearances. In 
Dun-Evan and fome others, refembling Craig-Phadrick in 
form, Mr. T. affures us, that no appearance of vitrification is 
to be difcovered. ‘Thefe forts, or walls, may have been erected 
at different periods, and for various reafons. If they were 
raifed haftily for defence, it is not remarkable that cement 
fhould not be ufed in their conftruction : nor do the plain in- 
dications of art and contrivance exclude the probability, that 
the vitrification fhould have been originally the work of volca- 
rioes, and afterward employed as materials for building. Inthe 
Philofophical Tranfactions for the year 1777, Part ii. No. 20. 
the fecretary fays, ** Specimens of the burnt matter of Creck 
Faterick near Invernefs, had been examined by fome of the 
members well acquainted with volcanic productions, and had 
been by them judged to be real lava.” 

As this paper is publifhed in the literary clafs, though pro- 
perly belonging to the fubje& of antiquities, we fhall point out 
one or two improprieties of language, fuch as the fecretary of 
the fociety may correct in future: P.6. © I Jay little weight 
on that circumftance.’ ‘* Strefs,’”? we think, would be a 
better word. Mr. T. fpeaks of Riempiuta, a caffa, or coffer 
work: but Palladio, whom he cites, fays, La maniera Riem- 
piuta che fi dice anco a caffa, i.e. the manner of building, 
Riempiuta, which is alfo called, a cafla; thefe being two 
words to denote the fame thing. In p.29, Mr. T. fays, 
¢ this new vallum had probably been reared in the idea, that the 





* See more, on this fubjeét, Rev. vol. lix. p. 462. vol. Ixii. p.274. 
and vol. lxx. p. 264—265. | 
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country to the north of it was hardly worth preferving.’ Such 
expreflions cannot be reconciled with the rules of grammar. — 

The fecond memoir, and one of the greateft ornaments of this 
collection, confifts of Remarks on the Sixth Book of the Hineid ; by 
Dr. Beattie. The Doétor feems not, however, to be ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gibbon’s eflay on that fubjeét, which is 
equally hoftile to the fanciful fyftem, fo ably maintained by 
Warburton. In oppofition to the doétrine of that prelate, Dr. 
B. maintains, that the vifit of Eneas to the manfions of the 
dead, is reprefeated by the poet as an event not lefs real than 
any other defcribed in the Eneid. The Doétor’s arguments 
are thus abridged by himfelf, in {peaking of the laft {cene of this 
noble epifode—-the gates of horn and ivory: 

‘ Thefe gates have given no little trouble to critics, both ancient 
and modern; who, after all, feem to have been not very fortunate 
in their conjetures. This is owing, not to obfcurity in the poet, 
but to the refinement of thofe interpreters, who miftook a plain 
paflage for a profound allegory, and were determined to find a 
fecret meaning in it. ‘The gate of ivory, fay they, tranfmits falfe 
dreams, and that of horn true ones; and Eneas and his companion 
are difmiffed from Elyfium, and let into the upper world, througn 
the ivory gate. What can this imply, but that the poet meant to 
infinuate, that every thing he had faid concerning a {tate of fature 
retribution, was nothing more than a fallacious dream? And, in 
fupport of this conjecture, they generally quote from the Georgic 
three verfes to prove, that Virgil was in his heart an Kpicerean, 
and confequently difbelieved both a future ftate and a providence. 
The verfes are—** Felix qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas, Atque 
metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum, Subjecic pedibus, ftrepitumque 
Acherontis avari.”” 

‘ Now, in the frf place, it does not appear to me, that thefe 
lines can prove their author ever to have been an Epicurean, or 
that he meant to fay more than ‘* Happy is the man whofe mind 
philofophy has raifed above the fear of death, as well as above all 
other fears.” For, inthe Georgic, he not only recommends religion 
and prayer, which Epicureans could not do confiftently with their 
principles, but again and again aflerts a providence; and, in terms 
equally elegant and juft, vindicates the Divine wifdom in eftablifh- 
ing phyfical evil as the means of improving and elevating the mind 
of man. But does he not, in his fixth eclogue, give an account of 
the formation of the world according to the Epicurean theory? He 
does; anc he makes it part of the fong of a drankard: no proof 
that he held it in very high efteem. 

* But, 2a/y, Suppofing our poet’s admiration of Lucretius might 
have made him formerly partial to the tenets of Epicurus, it does 
not follow that he. continued fo to the end of his life, or that he was 
fo while employed upon the Eneid. The duties of religion, and the 
{uperintending care of providence, are by no other Pagan author fo 
warmly enforced as in this poem; and the energy with which, in 
the fixih book, and in one paflage of the eighth, (v. 666.) he afferts 
Ff 3 a future 
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a future retribution, feems to prove, that he was fo far in earneft 
‘with regard to this matter, as to believe, that it was not, as the 
Epicureans afirmed, ‘either abfurd or improbable. 

* ‘Let it be remarked, in the shird place, that no poet ever 
‘thought of fo: prepofterous a method of pleafing and inftrudting his 
readers, as firft to employ all his fkill in adorning his fable, and 
then tell them, that they ought not to.believe a word of it. The 
true poet’s aim is very different. He adapts himfelf to the opinions 
that prevail among the people for-whom he writes, that they may 
the more eafily acquiefce in his narrative: or he 1s careful, at leaft, 
‘to make his fable confiftent with itfelf, in order to give it as much 
as poflible the afpearance of ferioufnefs and truth. We know, that 
the fcenery of the fixth book is wholly fictitious; but the Romans 
did not.certainly know how far it might be fo: founded as it was 
on ancient tradition, which no hiftory they had could overturn; and 
on philofophical opinions, which they had never heard confuted, 
and which, where Revelation was unknown, might feem refpectable, . 
on account of tthe abilities of Pythagoras, Plato, and other great 
men who had taught them. 

‘ To which I may add, 4zb/y, as an argument decifive of the 
prefent gueftion, That if Virgil wifhed his countrymen to believe 
him to have been wot_in earneft in what he had told them of a pre- 
exiftent and future ftate, he mutt alfo have wifhed them to under. 
ftand, that the compliments he had been paying to the moft fa- 
vourite characters among their anceftors were equally infincere; and 
that what he had faid of the virtues of Camillus, Brutus, Cato, 
Scipio, and even Auguftus himfelf, was altogether vifionary, and 
had as good aright to a paflage through the ivory gate, as any 
other falfehood. Had Oétavia underftood this to be the poet’s 
meaning, fhe would not have rewarded him fo liberally for his 
matchlefs encomium on the younger Marcellus. Had this indeed 
been his meaning, all the latter part of the fixth book would have 
been a fludied infult on Auguftus, and the other heroes there cele- 
brated, as well.as on the whole Roman people. Strange, that the 
moft judicious writer in the world fhould commit fuch a blunder in 
the moft elaborate part of a poem which he had confecrated to the 
honour of his country, and particularly to that of his great patron 
Augutftus! 

‘ We muft therefore admit, either that Virgil had loft his fenfes, 
or, which is more probable, that, in fending Eneas and the Sybil 
through the ivory gate, /he intended no farcattic refle€tion either on 
his country or on his poetry. In aword, we muft admit, that, in 
this part of his fable, he was juft as much in earneft.as in any other; 
and that there was no more joke in Eneas’s a/cent through the gate 
of ivory, than in his de/cent through the cave of Avernus. How 
then are We 10 underftand this adventure of the gate? I anfwer, 
By making the poet his own interpreter, and not feeking to find 
things in his book which we have no good reafon to think were 
ever in his head. 

* In the nineteenth book of the Odyfley, Penelope, fpeaking of 
dreams, fays to her nurfe, that there are two gates by which they 
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are tranfmitted to us; one made of horn, through which the true 
dreams pafs, and the other of ivory, which emits falfe dreams. 
This thought Homer probably derived from fome Egyptian cuftom 
or tradition, which one might difcufs with many quotations and 
much appearance of learning; and this, no doubt, gave Virgil the 
hint of the paflage now before us. But Virgil’s account differs 
from Homer’s more than the commentators feem to be aware of. 
Homer does not fay in what part of the world his gates are; 
Virgil’s are in Italy, not far from Cumz, and are faid to be the 
outlet from Elyfium into the upper world: a wild fiction, no doubt, 
but not more wild than that of making the cave of Avernus the in- 
let from the upper world into the nether. Homer’s gates are the 
gates of dreams; Virgil calls his the gates of fleep. The former 
are not faid to tranfmit any thing but dreams; of the latter, one 
tranfmits dreams, and the other real ghoffs or fhades. For thus, 
though all the commentators are again{ft me, I muft underftand the 
words umbris veris; becaufe in Virgil umbra often fignifies a ghof, 
but never in him, nor in any other good writer, (fo far as I know) 
adream. If it be afked, what ghofts they were that ufed to pafs 
this way; the anfwer is eafy: they were thofe who, after having 
been a thoufand years in Elyfium, and taken a draught of Lethe, 
were fent back to the upper world to animate new bodies. If again 
it were afked, whether fuch beings might not be of fo fubtle a na- 
ture as to work their way into the upper world without pafling 
through a gate; I fhould anfwer, that vifible fubftances, which 
might be purified by fire, or wafhed in water, and could not get 
over the river Styx but in a boat, muft be fo far material at leaf, 
as to be capable of confinement, and confequently of being fet at 
liberty.’ 

The fourth * memoir contains Remarks on certain Analogies 
obferved by the Greeks in the Ufe of their Letters; and particularly 
of the Letter Xiyya; by Mr. Dalzell, Profeflor of Greek in 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 

Mr. D. learnedly pleads the caufe of the letter aiyua, and 
calls to his affiftance, as might be expected, the wit of Lucian, 
who had treated the fame fubject. 

Memoir V. contains an Account of the German Theatre; by 
Henry Mackenzie, Efquire. 

Mr. M. obferves: 


‘ That the German language has not attained, as thofe who 
know it inform us, that perfection and regularity neceflary to 
ftamp the higheft value on the productions compofed in it. Its cur- 
rency, for the fame reafon, is far from extenfive; and therefore 
the original German works are fcarce read at all beyond the circle 
of the empire. French and Englifh tranflations, particularly the 
former, have made up to ftrangers the lofs which this would other- 
wife have occafioned; and few books of any merit now appear in 





* The third memoir will be confidered in another article. 
Ff 4 Germany, 
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Germany, that are not publifhed in the French language by the 
bookfellers of Paris.’ | 
From this citation, it appears that Mr. Mackenzie is 
qualified for judging of the German theatre, only through the 
medium of French tranflations. We cannot therefore, in 
juftice, fay, that he has difcovered much judgment in the choice 
of his fubje&t. He is miftaken, likewife, in what he calls the 
currency of the German tongue; ¢ which (he fays) 1s far from 
extenfive; and therefore the original German works are fcarce read 
at all beyond the circle of the empire. This is incorrect, both 
in language and in reafoning. it is well known, that many 
countries, comprehended under the name of Germany, are not 
contained within the circle of the empire. Befide, the German 
Janguage is univerfally read by men of learning or fathion in all 
countries of the North, particularly in Ruffia, where it is 
much fpoken at court. Mr. M. is equally miftaken in think- 
ing that moft German books of any merit are republifhed at 
Paris in French. ‘The truth is, that ten French books, at 
leaft, are tranflated into German, for one German book, that 
is tranflated into French; although of the two, the German 
prefs is by far the moft prolific. Notwithftanding thefe obfer-~ 
vations, Mr. M.’s paper may be read with fatisfaction by the 
Jovers of light literature: but the German dramatifts, who may 
think themfelves injured by his fentence, will appeal from a 
judge, who has neither vifited their country, nor ftudied their 
Janguage. ‘They may cite, with much authority, the example 
of Voltaire; who, though he had vifited England, and read 
Englifh, yet appreciated the merits of Englifh poets, and par- 
ticularly Shakfpeare, with very little fuccefs; as all Europe 
knows, and as even France herfelf, now emancipating from 
fhackles of every kind, does not blufh to acknowlege. 

The fixth article is an elaborate and learned difcourfe, by 
Dr. Gregory, Profeflor of Phyfic in the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, containing @ Theory of the Moods of Verbs. 

In’ philology, Dr. G. is the pupil of Lord Monboddo; and 
in philofophy, of Dr. Reid: but a pupil, who, inftead of blindly 
mee ftrives to furpafs his mafters. His theory of the 
moods of verbs difcovers as much folidity as acutenefs of uns 
derftanding; and the principles, which he eftablifhes, are il- 
luftrated with great aptnefs of quotation, and uncommon juft- 
nefs of tafte. Thefe principles may be reduced to the fix 
following propofitions: 

‘ I. That the energies, or modifications of thought, expreffed by 
the moods of verbs, are fuch as may be exprefled feparately by other 
verbs, and chiefly by a@ive verbs; or, in the phrafeology of the 
author of the eflay on the Origin and Progre/s of Language, bees 
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the energies of the mind of the fpeaker, denoted by the moods of 
yerbs, are truly accidents, and chiefly afions. 

‘ This perhaps the learned author was not fully aware of, elfe he 
would not have ufed, in his definition of a verb, a phrafe which 
may be fairly tranflated, ‘* A verb is a word chiefly lignificane of 
being and of action, of the action of the mind of the fpeaker re- 
lative to that aétion,” &%¢. Or, if he had been aware of this, he 
muft, | chink, have been led to examine more accurately the nature 
of the energies, actions, or accidents denoted by the moods of 
verbs. 

‘ Yet, from his uniformly employing the term energy to denote 
the general import of all moods, we may prefume, that he had 
fome conception of that intimate relation between the import of the 
accidents of fome and that of the moods of all verbs. For he mutt 
have known, that energy, though a compound Greek word, and 
aion, though a fimple Latin word, when applied to the operations 
of mind, are perfectly fynonymous; and he very properly mentions 
adion as one of the chief accidents denoted by verbs, 

‘ His definition might even be fairly ftated thus: ‘* A verb is a 
word chiefly fignificant of accident, of the accident of the mind of 
the fpeaker relative to that accident,” &c. For this is only fub- 
ftituting the generic term accident for the /pecific term energy or aZion; 
fo that the propofition, though Jefs particular and accurate, would 
ftill be true. 

‘ If. That the energies expreffed by the moods of verbs are chie/y 
the focial operations of mind, as they have been very properly 
termed by Dr. Reid; that is to fay, fuch as imply the belief of fome 
other intelligent being to whom they relate, and which cannot be 
fuppofed to take place in a folitary being. 

‘JIT. That the grammatical moods of verbs are concife modes of 
exprefling fome of thofe combinations of thoughts, which occur moft 
frequently, and are moft importance and ftriking. 

‘IV. That the number of grammatical moods is limited by the 
fame circumftances which feem to limit the variety, precifion, and 
perfe&tion of language, in other refpects; and particularly by the 
convenience of thofe who ufe it, and who in general will have no 


‘more moods to their verbs, and no more words or inflections of any 


kind, than they have abfolote occafion for; and, of courfe, mutt 
often employ one mood as they do one word, or one inflection, in 
various fenfes, that is, to exprefs occafionally different thoughts. 

| € V. That grammatical moods contribute greatly to the beauty 
and perfection of language, by the brevity, animation, and force, 
which they give to the expreflion of our moft familiar and intereft. 


ing combinations of thoughts, which may indeed be expreffed, in 


fome meafure, by circumlocution, and the ufe of additional verbs, 
but not with the fame advantages. 

‘ VI. That grammatical moods of verbs, like other infle&ions 
of words, expre{s much better than any fucceffion of words can do, 
the intimate connection and relation of various thoughts, which are 
not fucceffive, but fimultaneous or coexiftent, and which appear 
Wonaturally disjointed, and in fome meafure altered, when they 
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are exprefled by a feries of words denoting each of them feparately 
and in fucceffion.’ 

‘Under the firft of thefe heads, Dr. G.’s obfervations on the 
fubjunGive mood are worthy of particular attention: 


¢ With refpe&t to the grammatical mood called the /ubjunZive, it 
muft be obferved, that it (like many words in common language) 
has different meanings, or exprefles different energies, combined 
with the radical meaning of the verb, fuch as, with, (already con- 
fidered) fuppofition, power, condition, Gc. It muft be in vain, 
therefore, to look for any one verb, or any one thought or energy, 
by means of which the fubjunftive mood may uniformly be refolved, 
as the indicative may be by dico, the optative by opto, the interro. 
gative by rego, the imperative by juéeo. It is to be refolved occafion- 
ally by means of different verbs, according to the particular energy 
or mood of thought expreffed in any inftance. Of this indeed there 
can be no better proof than the number of different auxiliary words 
which we employ in Englifh to make out what we call the fubjunc- 
tive mood in all its zen/es, fuch as, may, can, might, could, would, 
foould, which are, by no means, fynonymous and convertible terms, 
even in this application of them, and yet all correfpond occafionally 
to the Latin fubjun&tive mood, which is fimple, and only marked 
by inflection. 

© Crediderim, poffum credere, 1 might believe; credidifim, potui 
credere, I might have believed. Condition, ftipulation, fuppofition, 
which, though fomewhat different, are very near akin, are among 
the moft frequent meanings of the fubjunctive mood. This mean- 
ing, or mood of thought, may be refolved, to a certain degree, 
into an imperative mood (the refolution of which hath already been 
fhewn) and the primary verb. An ingenious etymologift* has 
fhewn, that the Greek particle i, and the Roman f, are but con- 
tracticns of certain parts or inflections of the fubftantive verbs, és 
and /um; which parts of thofe verbs have an imperative meaning, 
Be it fo. The fame author fhows, that our Englifh particle if is 
juft a contraction of the imperative of the verb give, anciently 
written and pronounced gif. Si wis me flere. Sit, effo, quod vis, 
or velis me flere. Fac, pone, te velle me flere, The imperative fac 
was often ufed by the ancient writers of Latin in this fenfe; pone 
feldom by them, but often by modern writers; 76:5 was ufed in the 
fame fenfe by the Greeks. Indeed, different parts, both of rifnus 
and of pono, were ufed for this purpofe; the Romans, I prefume, 
imitating the Greeks. Itis worthy of obfervation, that in French, 
the ufe of the conditional particle 4 fuperfedes completely the ule, 
either of the jubjunétive or of the conditional mood. 9 in French 
always govern the indicative mood. Si je peux, fi je pouvois, fi jé 
pourrait; never Si je puife, fi je puffé, in the /ubjunGive, nor even 
fi je pourrois in the conditional mood. 

‘ As to the circumitance of being fubjoined to a preceding 
member of a fentence, and commonly to a verb in the indicative 
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mood, from which the fubjunétive has got its name, the difference 
of meaning between the fubjunctive fo employed, and that of the 
indicative in fome cafes, and between it and the bare infinitive in 
others, is fo minute, that it is difficult to afcertain it, and perhaps 
jmpoflible to exprefs it in words. Accordingly, we often find, that 
in tranflating from one Janguage into another, thofe three gram- 
matical moods may and perhaps mu/? be interchanged, to preferve 
the original meaning, without violating the idiom of the language 
into which the tranflation is made. But the vofe of a peculiar in- 
fletion or mood to diftinguifh the fecondary or fubjoined verb from 
the fundamental or primary verb in a fentence, often has its ufe; 
and 1 think, without much refinement, we mult perceive an ele- 
gance, and perhaps too a greater degree of precifion, in thofe 
languages in which this nicety is attended to, as in Latin and in 
French; for in our own it is almott loft fight of. But it muft be 
obferved, that it is not every verb fubjoined to another by the re- 
lative pronoun gui, that is put in the fubjunctive mood. In 
many cafes, either the indicative or the fubjunctive may be employ- 
ed, almoft indifcriminately, both in Latin and in French. But 
fometimes the one, fometimes the other, ought to be ufed. Where 
the affirmation is certain and pofitive, the indicative fhould be fub- 
joined to the indicative. 
—— Heu quoties fidem, 
Mutatofque deos FLEBIT: et a/pera 
Nigris equora ventis 
EMIRABITUR infolens, 
Qui nunc te FRUITUR credulus aurea: 
Qui /emper vacuam, Semper amabilem 
SPERAT, mefcius aurea 
Fallacis: miferi, QUIBUS 
Intentata NITES. 


Cependant je RENDS grace au xele officieux, 
Qui fur tous mes perils vous Fait ouvrir les yeux. 


Jeune et vaillant beros, pant la haute fageffe 

N’est point le fruit tardif d’une lente vieillefe. 
Though in thefe lines of Boileau, there be no verb but ¢f, 17 is 
plainly fubjoined to the preceding member of the fentence by means 
of the relative dont. Ne foit point le fruit, would, in the firft 
place, be bad French, and, in the next piace, would have been a 
very impertinent infinuation to Louis XIV. as if his high wifdom 
had been fomehow contingent, or hypothetical. But Boileau was 
not a man likely to fall into either of thefe errors. 
_ © On the fame principle, I prefume, the indicative mood is fub« 
joined to the indicative, in the following paflage of Holy Scripture: 
Se Juis l Eternel ton Dieu, qui t?*ar tiré du pais d’Egypte, de la maifon 
de fervitude. ‘Lhe tubjunctive mood, Qui 2?” aye riré, would mani- 
feftly be inelegant and inaccurate in this place, where the fubjoin- 
ed affirmation is pofitive and certain. And for the fame reafon, 
we fhould never hefitate to exprefs the fame thought in Latin by the 
words, Ego fum Dominus tuus Deus, qui EDUXI te e terra Aigypti, e 
domo 
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domo fervitutis; and fhould be feafible of a grofs impropriety, if the 
word eduxerim were fabitituted for eduxi. 

* But in innumerable inftances, wherein the fubjoined verb ex. 
prefies any thing uncertain, precarious, contingent, or dependent 
on the will or power of another, it is put in the fubjunétive mood: 
hence this mood has, in all its ten/es, a fort of affinity or relation to 
a future meaning. Still, however, great latitude is allowed to 
writers, both in profe add verfe, and is a¢tually taken by the bef 
of them, in the ufe of the indicative and of the fubjunétive moods ; 
as in the following inftances from Virgil and Cicero. 


** Quip FaciaT letas fegetes, QUO SIDERE ferram 
Vertere, Macenas, ulmifque adjungere vites 
ConvENIAT: QU CURA Boum, Qui cuLTus babende 
Sit pecori, afibus quanta experientia parcis, 
Hine canere incipiam. 

«6 


Vos, O clariffima mundi 
Lumina, labentem calo Qu DUCITIS annum, 
Liber, et alma Ceres; veflro fi munere Tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem MUTAVIT arifta, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia MisCuiT uvis: 

Munera veftra cano. Tugue O cut prima frementem 
Fupit eguum magno tellus percuffa tridenti, 
Neptune: et cultor nemorum cv pinguia Cea 

Ter centum nivei TONDENT dumeta juvenci.” 





** Enumerare pofum QUE SIT in figuris animantium, et quam fo- 

hers fubtili/que defcriptio partium, quamque admirabilis fabrica mem- 
‘brorum. Omnia enim Qu & quidem intus inclufa SUNT ita nata, atque 
ita locata funt, UT nib:l eorum Jupervacaneum sit, nibil ad vitam 
retinendam non necefarium. 

“© Cuyus quidem adminiftratio nibil HaBET in fe QuOD reprebendi 
POTEST ; ¢x iis enim maturis QUE ERANT, QUOD éfict POTUIT 
optimum effe@um eff: doceat ergo aliquis potuiffe melius: fed nemo un- 
quam docebit: et s1Quis corrigeré aliquid VOLET, aut deterius facitt, 
aut id, quod fieri non POTEST, defiderabit.” 


‘ In thefe paflages, the fubjoined verbs are marked in capitals. 
They are to "im number of feventeen; yet of them no lefs than 
twelve are put in the indicative mood. And it may be objerved, 
at leaft with refpe& to the two paflages from Cicero, that the mean- 
ing exprefled by the fubjoined indicative is not diftinguifhable, in 
feveral cafes, from that which, in other cafes, is exprefled by the 
fubjunftive mood. 

‘ Thefe more particular obfervations, and the well-known 
general fact, that, 1n our own language, we find means to difpenfe 
with the ufe of a peculiar grammatical mood, to denote barely the 
circumftance of being fubjoined, I apprehend coincide perfeétly 
with the account given of the comprehenfive and various meanings 
of that grammatical mood which is called the fubjunétive, and 
amount to a full confirmation of that account.’ 


Thefe obfervations are juft, and practically ufeful. To 
many readers they will appear new; and, indeed, there are few 
perfons 
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rfons capable of underftanding Dr. Gregory’s difcourfe, who 
will not derive from it, both inttruction and entertainment. 
The 7th, and concluding article, is az E/fay on the Character 
of Shak /{pear’s Hamlet; by Mr. Robertfon, Minifter of Dalmeny. 
This eflay is not deftitute of merit;—it gives a more full and 
more natural account of this extraordinary perfonage, than can 
eafily be collected from the remarks of the generality of Shak- 
fpeare’s Commentators. 
[ To be concluded in another Article] Git my 











Art. XI. Shak/peare’s Dramatic Works; with Explanatory Notes. 
A new Edition. To which is now added a copious Index to the 
remarkable Paflages and Words. By the Rev. Samuel Ayfcough, 
F.S. A. and Affittant Librarian to the Britifh Mufeum. Embel- 
lifhed with a ftriking Likenefs of Shakfpeare from the original 
Folio Edition, 8vo. pp.1752. 11.118. 6d. Boards. Stock 
dale. 1790. 

‘RAT which chiefly characterifes Mr. Stockdale’s edition, 

firft publifhed in the year 1784, from all other editions of 
our great poet’s works, is the circumftance of its comprifing all 

Shakfpeare’s plays in the compafs of a fingle, though very large, 

octavo volume. Some perfons, however, objected to the bulk 

of the book ; and therefore, to accommodate all parties, Mr. 

Stockdale, in this new edition, (which is fo much enlarged by 

the index,) has printed a fecond title page, for the convenience 

of thofe who may chufe to bind the work in two volumes: but 
the moft valuable circumftance attending this edition, is the ex- 

tenfive INDEX to SHAKSPEARE; which occupies nearly 700 

pages, 

The compilation of an index is one of thofe ufeful labours, for 
which the public, commonly better pleafed with entertainment’ 
than with real fervice, are rarely fo forward to expre(fs their 
gratitude as we think they ought to be. It has been confidered 
as a tafk fit only for the plodding and the dull: but with more 
truth, it may be faid that this is the judgment of the idle and 
the fhallow. . The value of any thing, it has been obferved, is 
beft known by the want of it. Agreeably to this idea, we, who 
have often experienced great inconveniences from the want of 
indices, entertain the higheft fenfe of their worth and import- 
ance. We know that, in the conftruGiion of a good index, 
there is far more fcope for the exercife of judgment and abilities, 
than is commonly fuppofed. We feel the merits of the compiler 
of fuch an index; and are ever ready to teftify our thankfulnefs 
for his exertions. 

Indices, thus ufeful in general, are ftill more fo in the cafe of 
fuch authors as Shak{peare ; whofe language is, in many places, 
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become obfolete and obfcure from time. It has long been g 


fettled point with divines, that the fcriptures ate beft elucidated’ 


by making them their own interpreters ; and thofe critics and 
philologifts, of every kind, who proceed in a fimilar way with 
other antient authors, find equal advantage. Accordingly, an 
index, like the prefent, will often be found to throw more light 
on a difficult paflage of our celebrated bard, than all his com. 
mentators put together:—but a {till further ufe will refult from 
this index. It will prove eminently ferviceable to thofe who 
with to acquire a critical knowlege of the Englifh language; as 
it will aflift them to fettle the original meaning of a word; to 
difcover the primary import of a phrafe ; or to analyze a form of 
conftruction ; which time and accident may have fo obfcured 
and corrupted, that it would be no eafy matter, if it were even 
poffible, to afcertain them without fome fuch affiftance. 

As to the execution of this work, the compiler modeftly fub- 
mits himfelf to the opinion of the public; requefting only that 
they will * confider what he has done, rather than cenfure him 
for omitting what might have been added to a building, of which 
fo fubftantial a foundation is now laid for the firft time.’ Such 
a building, indeed, no reflecting mind will fuppofe can be 
brought to its ful] perfection at a fingle effort: but here not 
only a foundation is laid, which, as the compiler truly fays, is 
fubftantial, but much greater progrefs is made, in raifing the 
fuperftru€@ture, than we could have imagined or expected. 
Should the proprietor meet with that encouragement which we 
are decifively of opinion he deferves, we have no doubt, from 
the prefent {fpecimen, that the work will arrive at all the excel- 
lence which works of this kind admit. 

In the mean time, to contribute to that perfection which we 
fhould be glad to fee this index attain, we will point out a few 
inftances, (our liraits will not allow us to fpecify more than a 
few,) wherein we think it might be improved ; and, firft, we 
apprehend that the fmaller parts of fpeech, fuch as the pro- 
nouns, J, thou, he, we, &c. and the prepofitions, im, by, at, of, 
&c. fhould have been more duly regiftered. Notice alfo fhould 
have been taken of thofe phrafes wherein thefe words were fin- 
gularly omitted. On the peculiar ufe, or omiffion, of them, 
often depends the illuftration of a difficult paflage in the 
poet, 

In the Ixxvth vol. of our Review, page 92, we explained a 
paflage, which the commentators miftook by not attending to 
the ufe of the prepofition of; and in a note at page 165 of the 
fame volume, we gave fome inftances of the omiffion of prepo- 
fitions. In this index, 2lfo, the ufe of common words, in a 
fenfe now grown uncommon and obfolete, js not fufficiently 
noticed ; 
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noticed; fuch as: fingle 365: 43.* 477: 32. 978: 53; 
&c. double 581244. 1045: 47- table 517: 41. Mi/ping 486: 
17. 1018: 19. popularity 460: 6. 720: 35. Sir 239 213. 
664: 35. modern 233 : 36. and in many other places; only 
one of which is noticed in this index: to Jie 491: 17. ea/y 85: 


97. 1038 : 4. evils 84: 7- difereet 486: 46. Of the very 


uncommon acceptation in which: Shakfpeare underftands the 
words fingle, double, table, Sir, we produced fome examples in 
our above mentioned volume, pages 93, 94, 162, 163. Where 
common expreflions are employed in an uncommon tenfe, it is 
wrong to regifter only one inftance;. it is ftill more wrong if 
that particular inftance be of fuch a nature, that the words in 
queftion are ambiguous in it, and may be taken in their moft 
ordinary fenfe; though, from other paflages, it is evident that 
this is not the fenfe in which the writer ufes them. This ob- 
fervation applies to the expreilion ¢o take in; of which no ex- 
ample is mentioned, but that doubtful one which occurs in page 
907 : 39. though better examples are to be {een in pages 355 : 
39- 785 : 18. 915: 61. This laft inftance, indeed, is ‘regif- 
tered in the index, where a perfon, perhaps, would not think of 
looking for it, under the word takes, 

Where words which are fpelled in the fame manner, are very 
different parts of fpeech, and mean very different things, it 
would be right to make feparate heads for them in the index: 
thus the verb to prune 442 : 33. and the noun a prune 462: 38. 
fhould not be claffed together, Some antiquated words are 
not to be found in the index, as, cywet or fennet, levet, tucket, 
tucket-fonance, which occur in the ftage directions: alfo gun- 
flones 513220. womby §519:19. vaultage ibid. and fome others. 
Some remarkable paflages we endeavoured, in vain, to find by. 
looking in the index for the moft important words in them. 
We.-expected to have feen the-defcription of the feven ages of 
man, in As you like it, regiftered under the word, ages. The 
expreflion, Jet us not be called thieves of the day’s beauty, which 
has perplexed the commentators, and which we explained in 
vol. Ixxv. p. g2, is not regiftered under any of the words. 
We fearched for the paflage in Hamlet: the dram of bafe doth 
all the noble fubftance of worth cut to his own feandal; under every 
word in it, before we happened to look for the word bafe, un- 
der which alone we found it. Where there is any obfcurity in 
a paflage, or where its meaning is unfettled, every word in that 
paflage fhould be regiftered. ‘The index, therefore, is faulty in 





* The figures refer to Mr. Stockdale’s edition of the poet. Thofe 


followed by a colon, mark the page; thofe followed by a full ftop, 
denote the line. 
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not referring to the expreflions, a Lorrowed cap, and a drawn 
fox, under the words cap and drawn. The laft of thefe expref- 
fions is only inferted under the word fox ; though drawn is the 
doubtful word. The former is not to be found under either 
word. Borrewed is not inferted, becaufe this edition reads, 
with thofe who have fubftituted their own conjecture for what 
Shakfpeare wrote, borrowers: but if the fpurious word be re- 
giftered, furely the original word has as good a right toa place 
in the index. Perhaps, in fuch cafes, it might be as well to 
refer to both readings. In this expreffion, the word capis not 
inferted, becaufe all.the commentators thought they underftood 
it when they gave it its ordinary meaning, and therefore they 
watted their efforts on the wrong word. It was the term cap, 
however, that created all the difficulty. (See our Review, 
vol. Ixxv. p. 94.) 

Indeed, we are inclined to think, that an index to Shakfpeare, 
or to any other ancient author, to be complete, fhould contain 
almoft every word ; at leaft every word of every paflage where 
there is the fmalleft difficulty, or even the flighteft fufpicion of 
difficulty :—-but, fays the prefent editor, ‘ on this plan more 
than feven hundred thoufand references would have been necef- 
fary ; a work dreadful in the profpect.” True: if we confine 
it to a fingle attempt of a fingle individual: but labour, how- 
ever great, becomes light and eafy by being broken into parts, 
and fhared among many hands. !n the prefent infant ftate of 
this index, we do not look for this perfection; but that is no 
reafon why it may not arrive at fuch maturity in future. What 
is already dope has exceeded our expectation ; and in revifing 
Mr. Ay{cough’s labours, we feel no other emotions but thofe 
of gratitude. The omiffions which we have: noticed, are not 
brought forward with the moft diftant view of cenfuring or ob- 
jecting to the work: but are intended to refer to what ought 
hereafter ¢o be done, rather than to what is now fo well éffe&- 
ed. Had the compiler, in his firft attempt, attended to all 
which we have mentioned, he might perhaps have neglected 
fome more important points; or have fallen fhort of that accu- 
racy which diftinguifhes his work: in which all the references 
appear to be made with the greateft exactnefs, not only to the 
play, act, and fcene, but alfo to the particular page, column, 
and even line, in which a word occurs. In fine, we are con- 
fident that Mr. Ayfcough, who has, more than once before, 
executed fimilar works with fuccefs, will derive additional cre- 
dit from this performance ; and we hope that Mr. Stockdale 
will meet with fuch encouragement as may induce him to carry © 


it on to its full perfection. Pear.. 
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Art. XII. Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, occafioned 
by his Reflections on the Revolution in Frauce, &c. By Jofeph 
Priettley, LL.D F.R.S. &c. 8vo. pp.152. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 

Hovos Dr. Prieftley, in thefe letters, does not wholly ne- 

glect the queftion of civil government, as far as it refpects 
the Englith and French revolutions, yet he profefles that his 
principal intention, is, more particularly, to examine what Mr. 

Burke has advanced on the fubje@ of ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 

ments; or, as it is frequently termed, ‘* the alliance between 

church and ftate:” a fubje& which, he fays, is not generally 
underftood ; and to the difcuffion of which, he, therefore, after 

delivering his own opinions, invites all politicians and divines 5 

declaring, that if Mr. Burke will lay afide the character of a 

mere rhetorician, and adopt that of a philofopher, it will be 

very agreeable to have him refume his pea, and make one of 
the party. 

After obferving that the defpifed and oppreffed Difienters 
think themfelves happy that they have at length been able to ob- 
tain from their adverfary, what the patient and calumniated Job 
wifhed in vain to obtain from his, viz. that- he would write a 
book ; and after thanking Mr. Burke for the opportunity that he 
has now given them, of collecting the reafoning of the fenator, 
not from the mutilated, and often falfe, accounts of the newf- 
papers, but from the fenator himfelf: Dr. Prieflley condenfes 
and analyzes feveral of the Right Hon. Gentleman’s highly 
rarified and attenuated vapours ; and finds them to contain a 
greater quantity of noxious and impure gas, than of wholefome, 
re(pirable air. Having remarked, what we had remarked be- 
fore, and what, indeed, could fcarcely efcape the moft fuperfi- 
cial reader of the ** Reflections on the Revolution in France,’’ 
that Mr. Burke perpetually confounds religion itfelf, with the 
civil eitablifhment of it; [a confufion of ideas which, however 
pardonable in a carelefs and inattentive obferver, who, when he 
beholds a venerable oak completely covered with a luxuriant ivy, 
difcerns nothing but the latter, was not to be expected from a 
mind improved like that poflefled by Mr. Burke;1 the Door 
proceeds to fhew, that the civil magiftrate ought not, on any 
Occalion, nor in any way, to interfere in matters of religion : 
that religion requires no civil eftablifhment whatever: that its 
beneficial operation is injured by fuch eftablifhment; and the 
more in proportion to its riches: that eftablifhments, inftead of 
being advantages, are incumbrances, to ftates,—and highly un- 
favourable to their liberties ; and that they were altogether un- 
known in the early ages of Chriftianity, and gained ground by 
re flow degrees, as other corruptions and abufes ftole into the 
yftem. 
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Allowing, with Mr. Burke, that ** government is a con« 
trivance of human wifdom to provide for human wants,” Dr. 
P. neverthelefs, juftly obferves, that it is not the bufinels of 
government to provide for a// thefe wants, but that it muft be 
jeft to every individual to fupply many of them himfelf: as for 
inftance, thofe which relate to food, cloathing, medicine, and, 
among others, thofe which relate to the worfhip of God. By 
the former advocates for eftablifhments, it was faid that the 
magiftrate ought to protect and fupport that religion which was 
the ¢rve one: but when it was urged that the magiftrate is an 
inadequate judge of the true religion; that he was liable to be 
deceived by ignorant or defigning priefts; and that different 
magiftrates, judging differently on the fubjeét, might fuccef- 
fively change the form of religion; the ground was fhifted ; and 
of late it has been maintained, and: by Mr. Burke among others, 
that the magiftrate ought to fupport the religion profetled by the 
majority. On this principle, fays Dr. Prieftley, the Roman 


Cathoic religion ought to be eflablifhed in Ireland; in Turkey, 


the magiftrate ought to fupport and enforce the religion of Mo- 
hammed; and, in ‘lartary, the worfhip of the grand Lama. 
‘J he great wealth of the church, and the power of * exalting 
her mitied front in courts and Parliaments,”” which Mr. Burke 
affirms to be the natural human means of making religion eftimable, 


Dr. Priefiley confiders as that which has contributed, more. 


that any thing elfe, to render it contemptible. Befide adducing 


feveral arguments to confirm his aflertion, he appeals to fats =’ 


he affirms, on the authority of Dr. Adam Smith, that the Scotch 
clergy are more refpedied than the Englifh; and-on his own 
‘authority, he declares, that the dilfenting minifters are more 
refpeéted than the clergy of the eftablifhment, notwithftanding 
the great fuperiority of the latter in point of riches and fplen- 
dour. Have thefe natural human means of eftimation, he afks, 
jaduced, or have they enabled the clergy to ftop the progrefs of 
infidelity among the higher ranks of mankind? Or, on the 
contrary, have not infidelity and irreligion been moft notorious 
in thofe {tations of life, and in thofe countries, where the clergy 
have been the moft aftuent? Do not their riches operate de- 
trimentally on the manners of the clergy themfelves, fo as to 
affimilate them, in many inftances, and ina great degree, to the 
corrupt manners of the world? In foreign countries, where the 
iftablifhments have been the moft {plendid, are not numbers, in 
the higher order of the clergy, unbelievers? are the fuperior 
elergy in this country wholly exempt from fuch a fufpicion ? 
Do not eftablifhments make the clergy dependent and fervile, 
always fiding with the court, and fupporting the meafures of 
vovernment, whatever they may be, in hopcs of attaining 
greater 
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sreater preferment? In countries where democracy prevaiis, 
will not an eftablifhed clergy be as ftrenuous advocates for that 
form of government, as for a monarchy where the ruling powers 
are monarchical? Is not this actually verified in the cafe of 
Holland; where the eftablifhed minifters are as zealous for ree 
publicanifn, as the Englifh Bifhops of the prefent day are for 
the powers that be; and as thofe of the days of Charles 1. and 
I’. were for paffive obedience and non-refiftance? With 
what colour of reafon then, can Mr. Burke contend that an 
eltablifhment is neceffary to make the clergy independent ; and 
more neceflary in democratical governments, or in thofe which 
partake of that form, than in others? As to the paor, an eftas 
blifhment, inftead of being ufeful, is oppreflive to them; on 
account of the taxes with which it burdens them, and the {mall 
tithes that are often exacted with inflexible feverity: evils 
which, in Ireland, have arifen to fuch a height, as to be the 
chicf caufes of the infurrections of thofe poor Catholics who 
are called White Boys ;—and as to the religious inttruction of the 
poor, it is chiefly derived from the Methodifts, and not from 
the eftablifhed clergy. 

So far is an eftablifhment from being efential to religion, as 
Mr. Burke affirms, that every article of u, fays Dr. Prieftley, 
isan innovation. The Chriftian religion fourifhed vigoroufly 
for many centuries, in every country of Chriftendom, without 
its aid; and continues to flourifh in feveral countries, at this 
day, among various denominations of Chriftians, in fpite of 
its frigorifick influence. ‘Tithes, he fhews to be of a compas 
ratively modern date; that they were not general, in this 
country, till the reign of K. John; and are now unknewn in 
the ecclefiaftical ftates of Italy, and in Sicily. ‘The power 
which temporal princes have aflumed of nominating Bifhops, and 
of fetting themfelves up for heads of the church; as well as the 
power of civil legiflatures to prefcribe articles of faith; are 
proved, by Dr. Prieftley, to be recent ufurpations; and he 
thence concludes that, 

‘ The whole fyitem of the civil eftablifhment of religion had its 


Origin at a time when neither redigion nor civil government was moch 


underftood. It was the confequence of the feudal tlates of Europe 
becoming Chriftian in an age where we find little of Chriltianity, 
Defides the mame; its genuine dorines and its /pirit having equaliy 
difappeared. , 

‘ Every article, therefore, within the compafs of the civil eftablifh- 
ment of Chriftianity, is evidently an énaovation; and as fyitems are 
reformed by reverting to their firtt principles, Chriilianity can never be 
reftored to its priftine ftate, and recover its rea! dignity and etliciency, 
til it be difengaged from all conwexion with civil power. This 
eitablifhinent, therefore, may be compared to a fumgas, or a para- 
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tical plant, which is fo far from being coeval with the tree on which 
it has faftened itfelf, that it feized upon it in its weak and languid 
ftate, and if it be not cut off in time, will exhauft all its juices, and 
deftroy it. 

‘ Writing to an orator, I naturally think of metaphors and 
comparifons, and therefore I will give you two or three more. So 
far is a civil eftablifument from being friendly to Chriftianity, that 
it may be compared to the animal, catled the Sloth, which, when it 
gets upon any tree, will not leave it till it has devoured even the 
leaves and the bark, fo that it prefently perifhes. Rather, it is the 
animal called a g/uton, which falling from a tree (in which it generally 
conceals itfelf) upon fome noble animal, immediately begins to tear 
it, and fuck its blood ; and if it be not foon fhaken off (which fome- 
times every effort fails to effect) it infallibly kills its prey. 

‘ Now, when I fee this fungus of an eftablifhment upon the noble 
plant of Chriftianity, draining its beft juices; when I fee this Sloth 
upon its ftately branches, gnawing it, and ftripping it bare; or, to 
change my comparifon, when I fee the G/utton upon the fhoulders 
of this noble animal, the blood flowing down, and its very vitals 
in danger; if F with to preferve the tree, or the animal, muftI not, 
without delay, extirpate the fungus, deftroy the Sloth, and kill the 
Glutton. Indeed, Sir, fay, or write, what you pleafe, fuch ver- 
min deferve no mercy. You may ftand by, and weep for the fate 
of your favourite fungus, your Sloth, or your Glutton, but I hall 
not {pare them. 

‘ In your idea, a civil eftablifhment isthe very Saf, or foundation 
of religion. But when any ftrué@ture is to be raifed, the foundation 
is the firft thing that is laid; whereas this was evidently the very 
Jaft. Inflead, therefore, of its being the foundation, or even the 
buttre/s, it may rather be faid to refemble the heavy /fone roof, prefl- 
ing with an enormous weight upon the walls, which on that account 
require many buttrefles to fupport it, and after al] proves to be fo 
heavy, and is now become {fo ruinous, that it will be found abfo- 
lutely neceflary to take it all down, if the building is to be preferved. 
Nay, as in the late taking down of the ftone roof of the cathedral, I 
think, of Hereford, if the greateft care be not taken, the attempt 
to meddle with this cumbrous roof will be hazardous, both to thofe 
who remove it, and thofe who ftand near it.’ 


In the remaining letters, Dr. Prieftley confiders the cafe of 
an elective clergy, in which he fees none of thofe evils that Mr. 
Burke prediéts; and he infers, from what took place in the 
firft ages of Chriftianity, and from what now prevails among 
Diffenters, that it is more favourable to religion, morality, and 
fcience, that each congregation fhould choofe its own minitter, 
than that the clergy fhould be appointed according to the 
mode purfued by the eftablifhment: he then makes fome ob- 
fervations on the nature of monattic inftitutions, and of fuper- 
ftition ; and maintains the right of the ftate to difpofe of the 
revenues of the church. 
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Thefe topics are difcufled with a freedom and a boldnefs, 
greater, probably, than will be relifhed by the zealous advocates 
for eftablifhments : but it behoves all parties, who would ar- 
rive at truth, to confider calmly whatever may be urged by their 
adverfaries; and to remember, that nothing will affift them to 
difcover what they feek, fo much as an open and undifguifed 
profeffion of fentiments and opinions, on all fides. Should men 
of moderate views think that the Doétor goes too far into one 
extreme, they muft likewife admit that his opponents run too 
far into the other. If it be unreafonable to demand every 
thing, it is equally fo not to concede any thing. This ftiff- 
nefs in our church-governors is not only unreafonable, but, 
confidered merely in a political view, it is unwife alfo. Reafon 
has long held this. language; and now, Fact, which is much 
more ftubborn and convincing, feems to be faying the fame 
thing. 

‘ Diffenters of one denomination or other, are very much in- 
creafed of late years, and many of them are avowédly hoftile to every 
eftablifhment. The methodifts are by no means attached to it. 
Few of them ever trouble your churches, and frequently in great 
bodies become diffenters; and the far greater part of the nominal 
churchmen only hold to the church from form and cuftem ; the more 
ferious and intelligent of them earneftly wifhing for a change, but 
defirous of promoting it without noife or rifk. Few perfons of rank 
attend your worfhip, or any worfhip, and are only attached to the 
church for fecular purpofes. But this and every thing elfe, fhort of 
a real approbation and predilection, are uncertain and poor props 
for fo old and decayed a building as yours is. 

* The increafe of diffenters is a faét that you and your clergy are 
either wholly ignorant of, or are ftrangely inattentive to. 1 fhall 
mention only one inftance. I have refided in Birmingham only ten 
years, and there are now building the eighth, ninth, and tenth, 
new places of diffenting or methodift worfhip, befides another build- 
ing converted into a piace of worthip, in this town, all within this 
short period, nine of them for new congregations, and the others 
for increafed ones. Another is talked of, and many have been 
built in the neighbourhood ; and in this time there has not been one 
additional church, or chapel, for the members of the church of 
England. The increafe of the diflenters and methoditts in Sheffield, 
in Leeds, and, I have no doubt, in other manufacturing towns, has 
been nearly in the fame proportion. 

* Every controverfy in which churchmen had meddled has been 
to their difadvantage. The heads of the church therefore now wilely 
difcourage all controverfy, but even this policy will not avail them 
long. Every clergyman is not wife, and fools, as they fay, will de 
es and every meddling is to their hurt, and that of their 
caufe, 

* Let thinking people, then, judge what muft be the fate of a 
church, whofe fuadamental doétrines are difbelieved by men of fenfe 
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and inquiry, whofe articles are well known not to be fubfcribed bond 
Jide by thofe who officiate in it, while the truly enlightened and {e- 
rious either keep out of the church, or relinquifh their preferment 
in it. And this is very much the cafe with the church of England 
at prefent.’ 

That the church was in danger, fhe has never {pared to cry 
aloud, in the day of her vigour, when fhe could roar like a lion, 
Her roaring then, fays the Doétor, was the fignal for outrage 
and oppreffion. Now, that fhe is reduced to the Jafl ftage of a 
confumption, fhe, with the ufual credulity of perfong in that 
fituation, flatters herfelf with perfect fecurity; and her infenfi- 
bility he concludes to be the harbinger of death. That the hour 
of her diffolution is at hand, he prediéts from what threatens her 
both from without, and from within: from the external con. 
vulfions of a national bankruptcy, which may fweep away every 
thing unfound in the flate, ecclefiaftical as wel] as civil; and 
from the internal diffufion of light and knowlege, which is now 
fpreading itfelf fo rapidly through all ranks and orders of men. 

The firft five letters,;—which treat of civil matters at home 
and abroad, and in which the Doétor, {peaking of the proceed- 
ings in France, though he candidly acknowleges that he does 
not fee the wifdom of al] their regulations, yet liberally adds, 
that we fhould confider that they who are on the fpot may have 
reafons for their conduct with which we, at a diftance, may be 
unacquainted; and juitly obferves that we ought to remem- 
ber, that future improvements may alter and amend what time 
and experience may prove to be erroneous ;—thefe letters, we 
fay, will give pleafure to every enlarged mind. he Jatt letter, 
which delineates a bright profpect of the dawn of liberty, peace, 
virtue, and happinefs, opened to both the new and the old 
world, by the American and French revolutions, will warm 
every benevolent heart; and the intermediate letters, whether 
they may convince or not, cannot fail to intereft and amufe 
every free and intelligent feeker of truth. r 

car. 
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Art. XIII. The Indians, a Tragedy. Performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Richinond. 810. pp. 81. 15.64. Diily.. 1790. 
“HIS tragedy is written, as we are informed, by Profeffor 

Richaidfon of Glafgow, author of the inftructive and 

ingenious Ejfays on Shakefpeare’s Dramatic Charafers*, &c. 

In the prefcut performance, he has not forfeited his claim to 

the commendation of the public: his play, though not in the 

firft rank of tragedies, is interefting and pathetic: it poflefles 
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* Rev. vol, Ixx. p. 154. 
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not, indeed, any great intricacy nor novelty of plot; it is 
not eminent for any {kilful combinations, nor mafterly difplay 
of incidents ; it furprifes us with no new or uncommon varie- 
ties of character: but it difclofes, in fimple language, the feel- 
ings of the heart: it awakens our emotions at the beginning, 
and, with a very few exceptions, it leads us on with increafed 
attention, to the end. : 


In the following fcene, A4Zzraino, who had been carried 


away, when young, by the Indians, recognifes her brother in 
the captive Sidney: 


© Oxonthio. Unhappy ftranger! With unfeign’d compaflion 
I greet thee: and befeech thee not to judge 
Too rafhly of our friends. 
¢ Sidney. 1 know them well. 
© Ononthio. They are indeed too vehement. They feel 
Too ardently: too ardently refent 
The fuff’rings of their brethren. Yet their wrath 
Is like the rufhing of a mountain blaft, 
Sudden but foon appeas’d. I truft they know not 
‘The hate thar rankles in a vengeful breaft. 
‘ Sidney. Too well e’er now, I’ve prov’d their deadly rancour, 
When ar ftill hour of midnight they furpriz’d 
My father’s dwelling, barbaroufly flew 
My parents and my infant fifter. I 
Eicap’d their fury, but my heart preferves 
Indelible, th’ impreflion of their rage. 
‘ Maraino. Merciful heaven! and were thy parents flain 
By cruel Indians? and hadft thou a filter? 
An infant fifter?—Wil't thou, gentle ftranger, 
Grant me the boon I crave; and tell me where, 
Where was their dwelling ? 


‘ Sidney. You appear as if 
Th’ intelligence concern’d you. 
* Maraino. Very nearly : 


More nearly than you can fuppofe. O tell me 
Who were thy parents? Where they liv’d? And all 
The Jamentable ftory of their death. 

© Sidney. My parents 
Were born in Britain. In their early days 
Fortune had {mil’d on them, but foon alas! 
With fad reverfe fhe frown’d. Gen’rous difdain 
To be the conftaat objects of compaffion, 
Determin’d them to leave their native land ; 
And ftrive by honett induftrv, elfewhere 
To earn a peaceful livelihood. They crofs’d 
The wide Atlantic: in a woody vale 
Lav’d by the Delaware for many a year 
Blefs’d with fuccefs in their unenvied toil 
hey liv’d, and rear’d their progeny, myfelf 
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‘ 


And my poor heiplefs fifter. But even here 
Their fate was adverfe.—Cruel fare! O heaven, 
Did they deferve their tuff’rings ? . 
* Maraino. O proceed ! 
And free me, free me from fuipence ! 
* Sidney. |With emotion, not obferving Maraino.] My parents! 
Moft barbarcufly maflacred ! can I 
Recal that night of horror, ana not feel 
My bofom torn with agonizing forrow ? | 
‘ Maraino. O direful might ! when at the dreary hour | 
Of micmght, the tremendous yell arofe : 
My father ftarting from his fleep, beheld, 
By th’ hideous light of his own roof in flames, 
‘Lhe fcouling vifages of tavage fiends, 
That yell’d with horrid howling Dire event! 
The earlieft image ttamp’d on my remembrance | 
Was that difaitrous night! | 
© Sidney. On thy remembrance ! 
© Maraino. My brother! O my brother! 1 am thine 
Thy only fitter! thy poor fifter! then 
Reft of my parents and of thee. But now 
I have recover’d thee! 
‘ Sidney. Thy name? 
© Maraino. O Sidney! 
You are indeed my brother. Oft 1] have heard 
The tale of our difafter; but believ’d 
You too had perifh’d.— Holy heav’n! I thank thee! 
My brother lives, lives to proteét and guard me! — 
© Ononthio. She is indeed thy filter. At that time 
So full of horror and diftrefs I fav’d her! 
‘ Maraino. Sav’d me! preferv’d me! with parental care 
Rear’d me! 
© Sidney. My fifter! and I trace in thee 
The form and lineaments of her that bore thee. 
O long lamented !—but to find thee here / 
* Maraino. Here with increafing tendernefs and care 
Have I been rear’d. ‘That venerable man 
Hath been a father to me, and his fon—— 
© Sidney. His fon! 





© Maraino. A gentle youth! gallant, yet mild— 
© Sidney. An Indian! 
§ Maraino. O my brother, we grew up 


As children of one houfe. Our infant {ports 
We fhar’d together: and together rang’d 
The foreft: and if I were weary, he | 
Would bid his people tarry for me: yield me 
What aid he could: and bring me cooling fruits, 
Or water from the fountain. Would you think it? 
I’ve feen him weep for me, and his cheek glow 
With indignation of the grievous wrongs 

My infancy had fuffer’'d. OQ he is 
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A gallant youth; valiant, but very gentle— 
If you but knew him! knew his noble nature ! 
Indeed, my brother, he refembles thee ! 


Enter Neidan. 
¢ Neidan. Our brethren are impatient. 
© Ononthio. Go, inform them 
That I have freed the captive: that you faw me 
Loofen his fetters. [He unbinds Siduey, 
‘ Neidan. Tis a vent’rous deed. 
‘ Ononthio. Inform them that he is my fon, the brother 
Of my Onaiyo’s fpoufe ; and tell them too 
That ere the radiance of yon golden orb 
Shall blaze upon the weftern wave, even they 
Shall with affeétion clafp him in their arms. 
Meantime, my children, underneath my roof, 
Shelter’d behind that hill tufted with trees, 
Retire a while: your fuff’ring needs fome refpite.’ 


It being reported that Onaiyo, the fon of Ononthio, and 
lover of Maraino, was flain in battle by Sidney, the following 


{cene enfues : 
‘ Neidan. Onaiyo’s death requires fwift retribution. 
© Ononthio. Begone! begone! who {peaks of retribution ? 
I am Onaiyo’s father. It behoves 
Me of all others to require atonement. 
* Neidan. Behold the fpoiler of our hero’s life ! 
‘ Ononthio. Have I not heard that he denies the charge? 
Retire ull I have queftion’d him. 
Neidan Beware 
Of his infidious craft. [ Exit. 
‘ Ononthio. {Firft to Neidan, then to Sidney.| | pray thee go— 
Now, ftranger, now have pity on mv woe, 
Nor look inflexible with fullen flernnefs, 
But deign to hear and anfwer me. O icorn not 
The fupplication of a poor old man. 
« Sidney. By heav’n | would not injure—I revere thee! 
© Ononthio. I bad an only fon, a gailant boy, , 
The pride and comfort of my feeble age: 
And if you flew him, ’twas a piteous ceed ! 
A deed that foon will drag my aged head 
With forrow to the grave. But if he live, 
And by thy clemency, may heav’n reward thee 
With ev’ry blefling. Pity my affliction! 
Tell me, O tell me, is my fon alive? 
‘ Sidney. May heav’n fo help me in my utmokt need, 
As | believe thy fon is yet alive. 
© Ononthio. ‘The ground of thy belief? tell! and relieve me! 
© Sidney. Amid the tumult and the rage of battle, 
An Indian leader, and of valour rare 
Among th’ undifciplin’d and roaming tribes 
That range the foreit, charg’d me, and became 
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My captive. Though oor time could not admit 

Of tedious parley; yet in brief he told me, 

«* He had an aged father, and a {poufe, 

And that their lives were knit with his.’’ His valour 
Had claim’d my admiration: and the freedom, 

The manly confidence of his difcourfe 

Won mv fincere affection. ‘** Go,” [ faid, 

*« Comfort thy parent, and protect thy {poufe.” 


J thought no more of him, but kept this belt, [ Shewing a 
Given me as he departed. wampum belt, 
* Maraino. Ha! that belt! 


The work of mine own hands, my hufband lives ! 
My brother, has preferv’d my hufband’s life !— 
Gave thee that belt! 

© Sidney. And earneftly intreated 
I would preferve it as a true memorial 
Of his unfeign’d efteem. 

* Maraino. Wond’rous event ! 
Who would have thought, when by th’ Acafia tree, 
Diffufing fragrance from its fnowy blooms, 

I curioufly with beads and mottled fhells, 

The wampum belt for my Onaiyo wove ; 

Blent in rare fymmetry the various hues, 

The white, the fcarlet, and the fky-worn blue, 

And faid, ‘* This braid will be a braid of love 

To bind affeftionate and tender hearts,’” 

Who could have thought it would have gain’d the power 
To bind in love my hufband and my brother? 

Surely fome gentle Spirits then were by, 

Heard me, and fmil’d, and blefs’d the pleafing tafk. 

* Ononthio. My child! be ever ftudious of thy duty, 
And of becoming deeds, ‘The fair effect 
May far out-go the ken of bold conjecture ; 

And reach enjoyment more fupreme than hope 
Trane’d in ecftatic vifion ever fancied.’ 


We here clofe ‘our extracts from this play, which will well 
repay the reader for the attention that he may beftow on it. Oo 





es 


Art. XIV. 4 Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbald. 1zmo. 4 Vols. 
12s. fewed. Robinfons. 1791. 


TH fair writer of thefe velumes has been often at the tribu- 
nal of our Review; prefenting, at different times, come- 

dies and farces, which, being found to be juft and moral re- 
prefentations of human life, obtained an honourable verdi& in 
her favour, Wath this degree of reputation, Mrs, Inchbald 
might, with good reafon, have learned to repofe fome confi- 
dence in her own talents; and on the equity of the public fhe 
might rely with unbounded courage: but fhe has here intro- 
duced 
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duced herfelf, in a Preface, fo ingenuous, fo modeft, and fo 
pathetic, that, while fhe feems willing to deprefs her own con- 
fequence, every line of the Introduction gives new value to her 
character, and engages the reader in her favour. It is like the 
tranfparent veil, which, Pope fays, in his tranflation of Ho- 
mer, her beauty feems, and only feems to fhade. 

Without a degree of pain, it is impoffible to hear her fay, 
that * with an invincible impediment in her fpeech, it was her 
Jot, for thirteen years, to gain a fubfiftence by public fpeak- 
ing ; and with the utmoft deteftation of the fatigue of invent- 
ing, and a conftitution fuffering unéer a fedentary life, it has 
been her fate to devote a tedious feven years to the unremitting 
Jabour of literary productions :”’—but let Mrs. Inchbald now be 
told, that, for feven years of her life, fhe has purfued her lite- 
rary plan, free from an invincible impediment; and fhe now 
feems highly favoured by the Mufes, though, with a ftroke of 
ingratitude, not uncommon among ladies, fhe chufes to deny 
any obligation to her own fex. We are not inclined to ufe 
the tone of rudenefs to Mrs. Inchbald: but, let her fay what 
fhe will, truth requires that we fhould tell the world, the 
Mufes have had a hand in her work. Let her, therefore, talk 
no more of her deteffation of the fatigue of inventing : a mind {fo 
pregnant with natural and probable incidents, has every reafon to 
be thankful for the genius that conduéts her pen. When fhe of- 
fers incenfe to Goop Fortune, fhe is guilty of rank paganifm : 
but, at the fame time, we muft admire the modefty, that dif- 
claims all confcioufnefs of her real merit. Her prayer to NE- 
cEssiTy is beautiful and pathetic: but when our imagination 
prefents her to us bending in adoration to a ftern and cruel 
tyrant, and when we hear her fay, * Welcome thou all-power- 
ful principle, Necessiry ; in all thy rigour, Oh! do not force 
my toil to libels, or, what is equally pernicious, panegyric 
on the unworthy ;’ when this is before us, the heart fecls a 
touch of generous fympathy: we honour the fentiments that 
give dignity to refignation ; and we regret that genius fhould 
fpeak the accent of diftrefs. It is to be hoped, however, that 
Mrs. Inchbald will be foon removed from the ALTAR OF NeE- 
CESSITY ; and that, in this liberal age, a generous public wiil 
make her change her religion. 

Having paid this tribute to the fair writer, who fo truly de- 
ferves it, we now proceed to the work, which her humility 
has called a Srmple Story. The ftyle is in perfect unifon with 
the title. A vein of elegant fimplicity runs through the whole. 
The general defign is to exhibit, in the perfon of Dorriforth, 
(a clergyman of the church of Rome,) who, by the death of 
his near relation, becomes Earl of Elmwood, a charaéter of 
‘rigid princip!z, but foftened by the tender virtues of the heart. 
4 In 
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In order to maintain the ancient title of an honourable family, 
the church of Rome difpenfes with the rel:gious vows by which 
the now Lord E!mwood had been bound, and grants him a li- 
cence to marry. Before this event, Mifs Milner, an accom- 
plifhed and beautiful young lady, was fecretly in love with 
Dorriforth, her guardian. W hen he becomes Lord Elmwood, 
the ardour of her paffion does not abate. She fucceeds in her 
wifhes: but not having received, in the courfe of her educa- 
tion, thofe fixed principles of virtue, which alone can fecure 
happinefs through life, fhe and her hufdand are brought, by a 
train of accidents, to the worft misfortunes ; fhe, without 
vice, to a lofs of the virtue which fhe loved ; and her Lord, to 
a ftate of feparation, to the neceffity of vindicating his honour 
in fingle combat with the adulterer, and to mi ifery of heart for 
the lofs of a wife whom he tenderly loved. “The unfortunate 
wife retires, with her daughter, to live in obf curity, and there 

at length dies, a fincere penitent, leaving Lady Matilda, then 


fixteen years old. 


To give a piQture of Lord Elmwood, in all thefe trying cir- 
cumftances, as well in bis conduct to the wife, who had dif- 
honoured him, as to the daughter, who was his iffue by that 
wife, is the main defien of Mrs. Inchbald’s Simple Story. It 
is this that gives unity of defien to the whole fable, and makes 
it one sabevken narrative; not two fiories woven together, 
which. has been erroneoufly obferved. When Lady kimwood 
clofes her days, the tale is not brought to a conclufion. We 
are interefted for her daughter, who is recommended to Lord 
Elmwood in a pathetic letter, written by the heart-broken mo- 
ther on her deathbed. We know the aufterity of Lord Elms 
wood; and curiofity pants to be arene, whether he will re- 
main inflexible to the laft, or yield, in the end, to the force of 
nature, and the kind propentities of the heart. Hence we per- 


ceive unity of defign, and in that fenfe, a /imple flory ; fimplex 
duntaxat ct unum. 


The characters in this piece are drawn with a true and 
fteady pencil. We are not prefented, as is the cafe in many 
other novels, with an overcharged piCture of prominent fea- 
tures, merely to introduce extravagant conduct afterward. ‘The 
feveral perfons are left to unfold themfelves by degrees. Dor- 
riforth, who became Ear] of Elmwead, and his friend Sandford, 
(another clergyman of the Romith church,) both produce 
themfelves gradually in their converfation and in their actions. 
Sandford is a remarkable character, and artfully exhibited. 
‘There is no hurry to anticipate; he is lefe fairly to develope 
himfelf ; at firft ftern, and unamiable: but in the end it is feen 
that, however fevere, and even fullen, he is ta the follies which, 
he forefees, may lead to vice and fatal error, he yet fecls com 
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afion for the unhappy, and is the friend and comforter of 
penitential forrow. In Mifs Milner, (afterward Lady Elm- 
wood,) we have an amiable young lady, with all the deft pro- 
penfities of the heart, but not trained, in the courfe of her 
education,-to the truce motives of honour and virtue. [n the 
deftiny that attended her, we behold, (to ufe Mrs, Inchbald’s 
words,) the effects of an improper education ; and, on the op- 
pofite fide, what may not be hoped from that fchool of pru- 
wa though of a idverfity, i in which her daughter Matilda was 
bred. This is the moral of the piece. Matilda, Mifs Wood- 
Jey, and young Rufhbrooke, are interefting characters, and 
nicely touched. ‘The fable abounds with incidents, all follow- 
ing in a regular train, like effects fpringing from their caufes ; 
and yet expectation is kept alive, and, though probability: is 
not violated, furprize is conftantly awakened. ‘Ihe narrative 
is generally pleafing. The fecret charm, that gives a grace 
to the whole, is the art with which Mrs. Inchbald has made 
her work completely dramatic. The bufinefs is, in a great 
meafure, carried on in dialogue. In dialogue the characters 
unfold themfelyes. Their motions, their looks, their atti- 
tudes, difcover the inward temper. ‘The fentiments are the 
workings of the fpeaker’s mind; and they have this peculiar 
advantage, that, while they lay open the heart, they prepare 


the incidents, and give fpirit and energy to the work. Mux..y. 


Having thus delivered our fentiments of genera] approbation 
on this work, it remains for us to mention a few circumftances 
to which we beg leave to object. Firft, We would advife 
Mrs. Inchbald to pay more attention to her language. We 
have already obferved that it is, in general, pleafing: but we 
have frequently defcried, in thefe volumes, marks of hafte and 
inattention, which have produced errors in grammar and con- 
ftruction. ‘The Jike want of care has alfo fuffered the printing 
to be incorrect :—but this fame hafte, and apparent defire of 
finifhing the production out of hand, to {peak in the workman’s 
phrale, have alfo been the caufe of Mrs. Inchbald’s carying us, 
too precipitately, from the events of Lady E]lmwood’s life, and 
her laft fcenes of it, to thofe of her daughter, many years af- 
terward; thus haftily vaulting over the occurrences of a pe- 
riod of confiderable length, and opening the third volume with 
an abruptnefs that ill fatisfies the reader’s curiofity, or agrees 
with coffume and probability *. We think. alfo, that the total 
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* In this part, likewife, Mrs. 1. has committed a remarkab!¢ 
Trifhifm. Relating the duel between Lord Elmwood and his lady’s 
feducer, fhe fays that Lord E. was mortally wounded: yet fhe after 
ward permits him to recover, and leaves him alive and well at the 
end of the work, 
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change in Lord Elmwoed’s fentiments, and the fubfequent 
events, conftituting the denouement and conclufion of the work, 
rufh on the mind with too much hurry and confufion. Pofibly, 
however, the decifion which marks Lord F.’s conduct, may 
render thefe latter proceedings fo far confiftent and appro- 


priate. G2. 





Art. XV. Bell’s New Pantheon; or tHiftorical Dictionary of the 
Gods, Demigods, Heroes, and Fabulous Perfonages of Anti- 
quity: alfo, of the Images and Idols adored in the Pagan 
World; together with their Temples, Priefts, Altars, Oracles, 
Fafts, Feftivals, Games, &c. as well as Defertptions of their 
Figures, Reprefentations, and Symbols, collected from Statues, 
Pictures, Coins, and other Kemains of the Ancients. The 
whole defigned to facilitate the Study of Mythology, Hiftory, 
Poetry, Painting, Statuary, Medals, &c. &c. and compiled 
from the beft Authorities. Richly embellithed with cha- 
raleriflic Prints. 2 Vols. 4to. pp. 407 and 399. i. 2s. in 
Boards. Bell. 1790. 


Brror= the appearance of this work, a numerous clafs of 
readers were much at a lofs where to go for occafional or 
detached information on any particular point of heathen my- 
thology, which they might wifh to elucidate. The petty 
fchaolbooks, which are current under the name of Pantheons, 
were much too infignificant and trifling to anfwer their pur 
pofe; while thofe fources of intelligence which were open to 
the man of large-fortune, and the profefled {cholar, were lock- 
ed up from the general reader, by his not knowing where to 
feek for them, by their being widely difleminated and fcattered 
through a number of different volumes, by their being expenfive, 
and by their being concealed behind the veil of a dead language. 
In our own tongue, we recolle& no tolerable book on the fub- 
ject, excepting Spence’s Polymetis ; which, befide that it fells 
at a high price, is very confined ; and, as Gray, the poet, ob- 
ferved, begins at the wrong end of the bufinefs. It is alfo 

difgufting to a man of tafte, by its flat and infipid dialogue. 
Under thefe circumitances, this New l’antheon mutt be very 
acceptable to many perfons, who will] find in it an account, 
not.only of the Greek and Roman mythology, but alfo of that 
of the northern European pagans, as well as of the Afiatic, 
African, and American idolaters ; together with many of the 
Rabbinical, and Mohammedan fables. Several readers will 
confider it as no fmall advantage, alfo, ina publication of this 
kind, that the whole is arranged in alphabetical order. We 
have carefully examined a variety of articles ; and we are pleaf- 
ed to have it in our power to make a favourable, at the fame 
time 
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time that we make a very juft, report of the merit of the work. 
It is copious and generally correct ; and though, in a book of 
this nature, which may be confidered as the firft of its kind, 
fome inequalities and inaccuracies muft of courfe be expected ; 
vet, on the whole, it is very faithfully and very judicioufly 


compiled. 
As a fpecimen of its execution, we fubmit to our readers the 


following articles: 


‘ AZRAIL, the Angel of Death. The Mahometans have fe- 
veral ridiculous traditions concerning this angel. He is fuppofed 
to hqve been particularly concerned in the creation of Adam. The 
angels Gabriel, Michael, and I{rafil, they fay, were fent by God, 
one after another, to fetch, for that purpofe, feven handfuls of 
earth from different depths and of different colours; but the Earth, 
being apprehenfive of the confequences, and defiring them to re- 
prefent her fear to God, that the creature he defigned to form 
would rebel againft him, and draw down his curfe upon her, they 
returned without performing God’s commands; on which he fent 
Atrail, who executed his commiffion without remorfe; for which 
reafon God appointed him to feparate the fouls from the bodies, 
and he was therefore called the Angel of Death. They relate like 
wife, that this angel once pafling by Solomon, in a vifible fhape, and 
looking at a perfoa who was fitting with bim, the man afked who 
he was? and upon Solomon’s acquainting him that it was the Angel 
of Death, the man faid, He feems to want me, wherefore order the 
wind to carry me hence into India: which being accordingly done, 
the angel faid to Solomon, | looked fo earneftly at the man out of 
wonder, becaufe I was commanded to take his foul.in India, but 
found him with thee in Paleftine. ‘This ftory is told in relation to 
the Koran, where it is faid: No foul knoweth iw what land it fall 
abe.’ 

‘« DAEMON, a name affigned bv the ancients to certain fpirits, 
or genii, which are either beneficent or injurious. ‘The firtt notion 
cf Daemons was brought from Chaldaea, whence it {pread among 
the Egyptians, Perfians, and Greeks, Pythagoras and ‘i‘hales were 
the firitt who introduced Daemons into Greece. Plato imbibed the 
notion, and explained it more fully than the preceding philofophers, 
By Daemons he underftood fpirits inferior to gods, yet fuperior to 
men, which inhabiting the middle region of the air, kept up the 
communication between the immortals and mortals, carrying the 
offerings and prayers of men to the gods, and delivering the will of 
the godstomen. He, however, allowed of none but good and be- 
neficent Daemons, though his difciples afterwards, unable to ac- 
count for the origin of evil, adopted the other clafs, who were ene- 
mies to men.—There is nothing more common in Heathen theology 
than thefe good ard evil genii, and the fame fuperftitious notion 


gained admiflion among the Ifraelites, by their intercourfe with the 


Chaldeans, By Daemon, notwithftanding, they did no: mean the 
devil, or a wicked {pisit, they never took the word Dacinon in that 
jenie, 
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fenfe, till after perhaps the Babylonifh captivity, if fo foon*. The 
word Jaszu» is Greek. Thefe Daemons were called by the Phoeni- 
cians Baalim; for they had one fupreme being whom they called 
Baal and Moloch, and various inferior deities called Baalim, which 
are often mentioned in the Old Teftament. The firft Daemon of 
the Egyptians was Mercury, or Thaut. The fame author + finds 
fome refemblance between the feveral offices afcribed to the Dae- 
mons and thofe of the Meffiah. The Platonitts diftinguifh betwixt 

ods, Daemons, and heroes. ‘The gods are thofe whom Cicero 
calls Dii majorum gentium, and Daemons thofe whom we call azgels, 
Chriftians uie the word in a bad fenfe, and underftand by it only 
evil {pirits, or devils; and the reafon of this, as afligned by Minu-’ 
cius Felix and others, is, becaufe good fpirits refufe the adoration 
of men, and evil fpirits alone are the objects of idolatrous and falfe 
worfhip. Apuleius, defining the nature of Daemons, fays, they 
have a rational foul, and an aerial body; that they are immortal, 
and obnoxious to the fame paflions with men ; that prediftions, aue 

uries, divinations, oracles, dreams, and magii, belong to them, 

uftin Martyr {peaks of the nature of Angels and Daemons as if he 
thought them not abfolutely jpiritual and incorporeal, for which 
veafon he attributes fuch actions to them as cannot be performed 
without the intervention of a body. He fays that fome of the an- 
gels, having received from God the government of the world, foon 
became prevaricators of his law, and by the commerce which they 
had with the pofterity of Adam, engendered what we ca!! Daemons 
or devils; in which fentiment he was followed by many of the Fa- 





# it does not appear that the Ifraelites ever affixed to the term 
Damon, the fame meaning that we now do to the word devil. They 
do nat feem to have underftood it, as denoting a fallen being: one 
who, for his rebellion againit his Creator, and his wickednefs in a 
fuperior flate, was degraded in his nature; exiled from a blifsful 
abode; and compelled to take up his refidence in the horrid regions 
deftined for the punifhment of the wicked, after death ;—and though 
the Hebrews might confider fome demons as malevolent beings, who 
had a fupernatural power of injuring men during their lives, we 
know of no evidence to prove that they thought bad men were to be 
delivered over to be tormented by them in a future ftate. Demons, 
according to the Jewifh idea, were gods; and not devils.. Beeizebub, 
who, in the New Teltament, is ilyled ‘* the prince of the damens,” 
in the Old, is exprefsly called ‘* the god of the Ekronites.” See 
2d of Kings, ch. i. verfesz—6. In whatever wav, therefore, we 
account for the poffeffions recorded in the New l'eftament ; whether 
we fuppofe them to be real, or imaginary ; cn either fuppofition, a 
mere Englifh reader of the Bible is much miiled by our common 
tranflation, which un:tormly, and very erroncoufly, renders the 
word, devil; inilead of rendering it, demon. Rev. 

+ What author? No author has been mentioned before, except- 
ing Plato; and he, who lived fo long before the Chriftian era, could: 
- compare the offices of the damons with thofe of the Mefliah. 
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thers and ancient writers of the church. It was a fabulous notion 
among the ancient Hebrews that Adam begot Daemons and fpirits, 
It being difficult to obtain a fatisfa€tory account of the Jewith Dae- 
monology in its full extent, an explanation of what was meant by 
the worfhip of Daemons, will be liable to fome embarraffment. 
According to the divifion of the Rabbins, this was the lait fpecies 
of idolatry. —— There was a particular {pecies of Daemons, as fome 
Jearned men have imagined, to whom the Ifraelites offered facri- 
fice, and thefe were a fort of evil fpirits which appeared in defert 
places, in the form of goats, and denominated in Scripture Sesrim, 
which properly fo fignifies: but it is doubted whether the Ifraelites 
were really guilty of this kind of idolatry: if they were, it feems 
borrowed from the prattice of the Egyptians, among whom the goat 
was held a facred animal. ‘* The poets,” fays Minucius Felix, 
‘“‘ acknowledge the exiftence of Daemons; the philofophers make ic 
a matter of difpute: Socrates was convinced of it, for he had a 
Daemon always at hand, by whofe advice he governed himfelf in 
all his 2&tions. ‘The Magi are not only acquainted with Daemons, 
but perform every magical operation by their aid. Thefe impure 
{pirits lie concealed under ftatues and images, and by their influence 
acquire the authority of a prefent deity, whilit they infpire the priefts, 
dwell in the temples, direét the entrails of beafts and the flight of 
birds, and give out oracles involved in falfehood and ambiguity.” — 
As to Socrates’s Daemon, it was nothing more, according to 
Plutarch, but his own /neexing, and that of others*. According to 
the doétrine of the Mahometans, there are feveral kinds of Dae- 
mons: one fort is called Ginn and Peri, and are the fame as we call 
Hobgoblins and Fairies; others are called Tetcouin, and are the 
Parcae or Deftinies of the Pagans; others are a kind of Medofae, 
Furies, and Spectres; and, laftly, others are the Schaiathin, i. e. 
the devil, and his infernal troop.—The miners of Hungary pretend, 
that while they are at work in thofe fubterraneous places, they often 
fee Daemons or {pirits in the fhape of little negro boys, bat that they 
~ them no other mifchief but now and then extinguifhing their 
amps.’ 

‘ ESWARA, the fovereign deity of the Scyvias, a fe& of the 
Faft India Bramins. He had a wife named Parvati. After the 
was married to Ef{wara, her father, intending to perform a jagam 
or facrifice, invited the Devetas, fuch as the Sun, Moon, and the 
reft, but neglected Efwara, his fon-in-law, faying, ‘‘ He is not 
worthy of the honour; he is a fellow that fubfifts only upon alms, 
and has no clothes to puton.” Efwara, they pretend, was pre- 
fent, but veiled under a fhape which preferved him unknown. Par- 
vati incenfed at this treatment of her hufband, leaped into the fire 
prepared for the facrifice, and was immediately confumed. Efwara, 
exafperated at the accident, broke forth in a fweat, of which a drop 
happening to fall on the earth, there fprang from it Virrepudra, who 

* For an ingenious folution of this matter, confult Mr. Nares’s 
“« Effay on the Daemon of Socrates ;” or our account of it, in our 
Ixviith volume, p. 440. 
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inftantly afked his father what commands he withed him to perform? 
Efwara bade him break up the jagam; accordingly Virrepudra 
falling upon the guetfts, killed fome, drove others away, kicked the 
Sun, and beat out his teeth, and fo thoroughly drubbed the Moon, 
that her face ftill retains the marks of his blows *.’ 

Here’s a bawcock !—compared with fuch a pretty chicken—— 
one who could do all this as foon as he was out of his egg-fhell 
—what are the Mars’s, the Hercules’s, and all the bully-rocks 
of old Greece and Rome? Mere Captain Bobadils, and an- 
cient Piftols! and yet Europe is made to ring with their fame, 
becaufe, forfooth, they now and then knocked down a poor 
animal or two by the help of a great club; and throttled a 
couple of worms in a cradle. ‘Che Big Bens, Mendozas, 
and the reft of the worfhipful fraternity of bruifers, would do 


well to adopt this fame Virrepudra for their tutelary deity. 
In a long article on the fubje& of the ancient ORACLEs, 


we meet with the following obfervations concerning the caufes 
to which they were to be afcribed: 


* It is a celebrated queftion among the learned, whether oracles 
were a diabolical illufion, and delivered by evil fpirits, or mere 
human artifice and prieft-craft +. The primitive Chriftians were the 
firft who maintained the former opinion, afcribing oracles in gene- 
ral to the operations of the devil and his agents; and the reafons 
upon which they ground this notion were briefly thefe. 1. Some 
f{urprifing oracles {uppofed to relate to Jefus Chrift; one of which 
refers to the pilot Thamus, who failing in the Aegean fea, was or- 
dered, by a voice from one of the iflands, when he came to a 
certain place, to proclaim, that T4e Great Pan was dead. ‘Vhamus 
having done as the oracle commanded, complaints and groans were 
heard on all fides, as of perfons furprifed and afflicted at the news. 
The oracle was conitrued to relate toour Saviour’s death. Another 
oracle concerns the emperor Auguftus, who being old, and think- 
ing to make choice of a fucceflor, went to the oracle of Delphi, 
where he received the following anfwer: ‘* The Hebrew infant, to 
whom all the gods pay obedience, charges me hence, and fends me 
into hel]. Depart this temple, and fay no more.’” The Chriftians 
argued, that thefe oracles could not well be afcribed to mere human 
invention. 2. Oracles ceafed about the time of the birth of Jefus 
Chriit, according to the teltimony of profane authors themfelves ; 
whereupon the Chriftians reafoned thus: ** God chofe the Jews to 
be his peculiar people, and gave up the ret of the world to the 
power of the devil and his agents till the arrival of his Son, at which 
time he defpoiled them of their power on earth, that there might be 





* The fame ftory, varied in a very few particulars, is told of 
Rutrem, under the article Vifnu. Rev. 

+ To our younger readers, it may not be unacceptable to obferve, 
that the former opinion was embraced by Bp. Sherlock; and the 
latter, by Dr. Conyers Middleton. See page 290 of our fecond 


volume. Rev. 
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no obftacle to the eftablifhment of Chrift’s kingdom in all nations. 
2, The Platonic notion of demons, and their influence in human 
affairs, was greatly in vogue among the Chriftians of the firft cen~ 
turies ; a fyflem which carried this advantage along with it, that it 
was calculated to conviuce the Heathens of their falfe worfhip upon 
their own principles: they were perfuaded there was fomething fu- 
pernatural in their oracles, and the Chriftians did not deny it. Te 
was agreed on both fides, that demons were concerned in the affair, 
but the Chriftians were to fhew them that thefe demons or gods were 
evil and wicked fpirits. This was a fhorter way than to conteft the 
miracle itfelf by a long train of enquiries and arguments. Thofe 
who maintain the contrary opinion, and afcribe oracles to mere 
human invention, artifice, and prieft-craft, allege the following ar- 
guments: 1. Very little credit is due to the ftories told of oracles, 

and there is reafon to believe the primitive Chriftians were fome- 

what too credulous in a matter which feemed to do honour to their 

religion. The ftory of the pilot ‘hamus is of Pagan origin; and 

yet Eufebius and other great men gave credit to it, though it is 

followed in Plutarch by a flory fo ridiculous as is fufficient entirely 

to difcredit it. As to the oracie faid to be given to Auguitus con- 

cerning the Hebrew child, it can by no means be admitted: Ce- 

drenus cites it from Eufebtus, and at prefent it is not to be foundin 

that author. Befides, it is certain, that-Auguftus, after the jour- 

ney he made into Greece, nineteen years before the birth of our 

Saviour, never returned thither, fo that he could not receive any 

duch oracle at Delphi. 2. Itis falfe in faét, that oracles ceafed 

about the time of the birth of Jefus Chrift: the oracle of Delphi, 

the moft famous of them all, fubfifled in the reign of the emperor 

Julian, above three hundred years after Chrift, for chat prince con- 

julted it concerning his expedition again {t the Perfians.—In truth, 

oracles ceafed only with Paganifm itfelf; but Paganifm did not 

ceafe wich the coming of Jefus Chrilt. 3. The pradtices of the 

priefls, the manner and circumftances of delivering oracles, &c. 

afford ftrong fufpicion of impotture: the places where they were 

delivered were generally mountainous, and full of fubterraneous 

paflages and caverns: thele in{pired horror, and were neceflary for 

the pretext of divine vapours and exhalations : the temples had their 

fanCtuaries, into which none bat the pricits entered, by which means 

they could carry on the impofture without fear of a difcovery: an- 

other advantage they had was the diflin@ion of days, in which the 

oracle might or might not be confulted ; this gave them time to take 

their meatures, and make the neceflary preparations: but one of the 

greateft fecrets of the oracles, and which is the plaineft proof of their 

impofture, is the ambiguity of their anfwers, and the art of accom- 

modzating them to all events: thus when Croefus confulted the 

oracle of Delphi, whether he fhould march againit Cyrus, he re- 

ceived for aniwer, that if he pafied the river Halys he thould over- 

throw a great kingdom.— With this fancied affurance of victory, 

Croefus tought with Cyrus, was beaten, and loft his kingdom.’ 


We remarked, above, that there were inequalities and in- 


accuracies in this New Pantheon. Some articles, we think, 
Hh 2 are 
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are too much enlarged; while others are too brief. The lon 
articles, or rather treatifes, on Divination, Games, Oracles, 
Temples, would have been better arranged under different heads. 
On the other hand, to tell us that Noemon, Prytanis, and many 
more fuch worthies, are mentioned by Homer, or Virgil; of 
what ufe is it? Thefe heroes are’ not likely to be feen, nor 
fought, excepting in perufing Homer or Virgil. Why then 
infert the names of men, of whom nothing more could be re- 
Jated, than what the reader already fees before his eyes ? 

We did not expect to find Homer, Hefiod, nor Confucius, in a 
Pantheon. Our refpeét for them makes us wifh to fee them 
clafled with better company than fabulous beings. Thefe articles 
belong to Hiftory, or Biography; and fo do thofe of Amafis, 
Clelia, Paulina, and fome others. Buthrotum, Byblus, Byrfa, 
Colchis, Creta, Dulichium, &c. belong to Geography; and 
though Europe, Afia, Africa, Britannia, Germania, &c. are 
fometimes emblematically reprefented on coins and medals, yet 
they were not confidered as real beings, any more than many of 
our modern perfonifications. It may be faid, that it is ufeful 
to fuchas ftudy coins, &c. to know the fymbols by which thefe 
countries are defignated. It is fo: but there are numifmatical 
books and dictionaries enough to anfwer the purpofe of fuch 
{tudents, who will never feek for what they want, of this kind, 
in a Pantheon. Amphiétyons, Apaulia, Areopagus, Buftuarii, 
Chlamys, Circumpotatio, Feciales, Pater patratus, &c. belong 
to dictionaries of the rites and cuftoms of antiquity. Chiro- 
mantia, Idclothyta, Mythology, Pagan, Polytheifm, Theogony, &c. 
are mere explanations of terms; and belong to etymology. 
The firtt of thefe words is alfo erroneoufly explained. It is 
faid to be * the art of foretelling events by infpecting the lines 
of the head,’ inftead of the hand. Befide, we believe the art 
itfelf to be of modern invention. It is not enumerated in this 
work among the ancient modes of divination. 

An article is allotted, with no great propriety perhaps, to 
the Jewifh month 4, or as it is fometimes called 4bib, and its 
fafts: but if this had any claim to be mentioned in fuch a work, 
certainly Nifan, Yihar, and the reft of the Jewifh months had 
an equal claim. Of the Gnomes, we have a particular account: 
but, on turning to the Sy/phs, we are referred to Aura, under 
which title we find nothing more about the Sylphs than thefe 
few words at the beginning of the article: * the aure were a 
fort of aerial beings refembling the Sylphs of our own poetry.’ 
No mention is made of the other beings of the Roficrufian phi- 
lofophy. None of Urda, Valdandi, and Skulda ; the Scandinavian 
Parca, or Weird Sifters. Nothing is faid of Balder, Frea, or 
Friga, Lok, and others of the Northern mythology: nothing of 
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the Egregori, Azcel, Shambozai, or Semiazas of the Rabbinical 
mythology. Under the article A/eithoe, fhe and her two fifters, 
Arfince and Leuconoe, are named as the three daughters of AU- 
nyas, or Mineus: but under the word Mineides, thefe daughters 
are named Leuconoe, Leucippe and Alcithoe; and the two for- 
mer are faid to have been called, by Ovid, Clymene and Jr1s. 
To the words Adinyas, Leuconce, Leucippe, and this fris, no 
articles are afligned. Under the word Clymene, a fifth of that 
name is faid to have been the daughter of Mynxias, and mother 
of Atalanta, by Fa/us. Here both the father’s and the hufband’s 
names are wrongly fpelled. At the end of the article A/cithoe, 
there ought to have been a reference to Adineides, under which 
Jaft fome additional particulars of the ftory are recorded. Szaha, 
the fynonymous title of Budha, is emitted. Under the article 
Aphthas, w ead: © See Opas,’ which latter name is not to be 
found.” No account is given of Zamban-Pongo, the god of 
heaven, a fuperior deity of the Africans ; though an article is 
allotted to the Mokiffas, or genii, who are fuppofed to be fubor- 
dinate tohim. Philonis is faid to be an * appellative of Chione, 
whom Diana rendered immortal] ;’? from which, a reader muft 
conclude that Diana, for fome reafon or other, had conferred a 
fignal reward on this nymph: but, on turning to Chione, we 
find, on the contrary, that Diana put her to death, becaufe fhe 
infolently attributed the chaftity of that goddefs to a want of 
perfonal charms. Under the article Argonauts, Athamas is {aid 
to have divorced his wife Ino for the fake of Nephele, who was 
difcarded in her turn for the repudiated Ino: but under the ar- 
ticle Jno, Nephele is called the firft wife of Athamas; and un- 
der the article Phryxus, we are told that Athamas married Ino 
on the death of Nephele. Lzber, one of the names of Bacchus, 
is {aid to be derived from ava, while no etymology is affigned 
to Lyeus, which is really derived from that word. Under the 
article Brama, we are told that his brother Rutrem had no par- 
ticular functions allotted to him: but under the articles Paraxe 
adi, and Vifinu, it is faid to be Rutrem’s office to deftroy what 
his two brothers created and preferved. 

In many articles, we meet with much of the frigid conceit 
and canting quackery of petty artifts and dilettanti, who pre- 
tend to difcover a multitude of beauties and hidden expreffions, 
in minute and infignificant parts of a ftatue, or of a picture, 
which are abfolutely invifible to any eye but their own; and of 
which the moft diftant conception probably never entered the 
head of the ftatuary, nor of the painter. This is applicable to 
what is faid of the Belvidere Apollo; and of the mutilated ftatue 
of Hercules, known by the name of / Tor/2 ; and of fome other 
ftatues. Laftly, it would have been a great improvement to 
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this work, if the compiler had annexed his authorities to the 
different articles; and had informed the reader where he might 
feck for farther intelligence, as well as for confirmation of what 
was already advanced, 

Our readers are not to fuppofe, that thefe few remarks are 
made with any defign of lowering the reputation of the prefent 
work. If what we have faid be fo underftocd, it will be under- 
flood in a way very forcign to our intention; which is not to 
depreciate, but to render more perfect, the New Pantheon, 
Notwithftanding the inaccuracies which we have pointed out, 
we fairly can, and therefore do, recommend this dictionary as 
a ufeful and good book, deferving of public patronage. 

The plates, which are 37 in number, fevera] of them con. 
taining many feparate engravings, are of unequal merit. Some 


are very good, and a few are very poor. P 
ear. 





Art. XVI. Mathematical Memsirs refpecting a Variety of Subjects. 
Vol.[I. By John Landen, F.R.S. 4io. 8s. fewed. Win- 
grave. 

A sy principal fubject of thefe memoirs, is that retatery mo- 

tion of a body, by which it turns about fome axis pafiing 

through its centre of gravity, while this centre is carried by a 

progrefive motion along fome right or curve line. The author 

had particularly confidered this progreflive motion, in the fuft 
volume of his Ademoirs, pyblifhed in 1780, and of which an 
account has been given in our 65th vol. p.23, &c. ‘This isa 
fubjeét, which has alfo been difcufled by other writers: but the 
rotatory motion of bodies, particularly with refpect to the moft 
curious ahd important cafes of it, has not been fo copioufly 
and fo accurately treated. ‘Ihe theory of this motion has not 
been fuficiently regarded in our own country; and though 
many eminent mathematicians of other nations have directed 
their affiduous attention to it, yet Mr. Landen apprehends, that 
they have adopted falfe principles, and deduced very erroneous 
conclufions. To inveftigate and eitablith the true doctrine of 
this kind of motion, is the principal defign of the author in 
thefe memoirs. Accordingly, in the 10th memoir, (the firft 
that occurs in this volume,) he confiders the rotatory motion of 

a body revolving with a flat face on a horizontal plane, about 

a vertical axis, atter having been ftruck by a ball moving on the 

fame plane. 

In the 11th memoir, he inveftigates the compound rotatory 

motion of a fphere. : 
The 12th memoir contains improvements in the theory of 
the rotatory motion of bodies. ‘Thefe improvements chiefly re- 
lute 
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Jate to the motion of a body revolving about a point, fupported 
by a horizontal plane, on which that point is at liberty to flide, 
without any other reftraint than that which naturally arifes 
from the gyration of the body. 

The fubje&.of the 13th memoir, is the preceffion of the 
equinoxes;.to which the author.has applied, in a manner both 
curious and ufeful, the principles previoufly eftablifhed. This 
membdir’ comprehends two propofitions. ft, From the mean 
motion of the nodes of the lunar orbit, produced by the fun’s 
action on the moon, to’ find thé preceflion of the equinoxes, 
caufed by the aétion of the folar force on the protuberant 
matter of the earth above its greateft infcribed fphere. “The 
principal miftake of Sir ]faac Newton, in his procefs for the 
folution of this problem, (Princip. lid. iii. prop. 39.) arifes 
from’ not confidering the centrifugal force of the particles of 
the revolving ring ef moons {mentioned in the computation, ) 
acting in oppofition to the folar force; while fuch ring has a 
tendency to revolve about a momentary axis, in confequence of 
the compound motion which it muft neceflarily have, on bes 
coming rigid, agreeably to the fuppofition. From the refule 
of the author’s computation, the preceflion appears to be 
nearly 21 12.——In the fecond propofition, he proceeds. to 
deduce the preceffion of the equinoxes, caufed by the folar 
force acting on the protuberant matter of the earth above its 
greateft intcribed {phere, by a dire&t computation of the effec 
of that force on that matter, without any reference to the 
Junar motion. By this method of computation, the annual 
preceffion, arifing from the folar force, comes out=21” 7°”; 
which nearly agrees with Mr. Simpfon’s computation from very 
different principles, in his AG /cellaneous Tra&s:—but Mr. 
Landen obferves, that Mr. Simpfon’s reafoning is faulty, though 
one error is nearly counterbalanced by another. In this me- 
moir, the earth is fuppofed to be of uniform denfity: but as 
this is not really the cafe, the conclufions deduced from this 
fuppofition muft be corrected from obfervations. By the cor- 
rection propofed by Mr. Simpfon, the above preceffion of 
ai 7° is reduced to #42. Sir Ifaac Newton (ubi /upra) 
makes the quantity of the annual preceilion, depending on the 
fun, to be no more than 9” 7” 20", which is not half of what 
Mr. Simpfon and Mr. Landen have found it to: be. 

The r4th memoir inveftigates the initial {fpontaneous axis of 
rotation of a body impelled to revolve in free fpace. 

In the 15th memoir, the author confiders the rotatory motion 
of a body revolving, without reftraint, about any axis pafling 
through its centre of gravity; and in the 16th memoir, he 
Compares the rotatory motions of bodies of different forms. 
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The 17th memoir fupplies fome new theorems for compating 
the roots of cubic equations. 

On the whole, this volume is a valuable addition to the 
ftock of the mathematical refearches on the feveral fubjeéts to 
which it relates. We cannot clofe the article, without lament. 
ing the lofs which fcience has fuftained by the death of the in~ 
genious author, fince the publication of this work. R 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 19791. | 


QUESTION of PARLIAMENTARY IMPEACHMENTS. 


Art. 17. Letter on the Continuation of Impeachments after a Diffolu- 
tion of Parliament. 8vo. pp. 48. 4s. Debrett. 1791. 


WE cannot much commend either the temper or the arguments 
difplayed in the Letter before us. It contains a very acrimo- 
niovs attack on Mr. Chriftian’s ‘* Examination of Precedents and 
Principles,’ &c.*. Some of Mr. C.’s pofitions are mif-ftated or 
mifunderftood. ‘The letter-writer’s idea, that a new parliament, 
in determining whether an impeachment, begun in a former parlia- 
mént, fhall continue or abate, is to be guided by the circumftances 
of the cafe, and not by what other parliaments have done before 
them, is loofe and dangerous. In our opinion, it is their duty to 
declare the law and ufage of parliament, and not to make the law 
for a particular purpofe; and we believe that they who concur 
with the letter-writer in the refule of the whole queftion, namely, 
that the impeachment ftill continues, will not fee] themfelves much 
indebted to him for his affiftaace, T". 


Art. 18. Review of she Arguments in favour of the Continuance 
of Impeachments, notwithitanding a Diffolution. By a Barritter. 
8vo, pp.123. 2s. 6d. Clarke, Portugal-ftreet. 

We have perufed this pamphlet with fingular fatisfaction ; and we 
have no hefitatian in declaring it to be the moft clear, candid, and 
mafterly difcuflion of the fubjeét, that has yet fallen under our 
notice. The author modeftly owns, that a great part of the facts 
and arguments are drawn from the debates in the Houfe of Com- 
mons ; and though this may take from the originality of the pub- 
Hication, it adds, in our opinion, greatly to its value: for we have 
here, prefented in one conneéted form, the whole ftrength of the 
grguments that bear on the queition, 

From the examination of the precedents themfelves, the author 
is {trongly of opinion that the point has already been decided; and 
thar thofe precedents afford clear authority to fupport the conti- 
nuance of the impeachment:—but, fuppofing that the precedents 
are fo equally balanced, as to leave a doubt on the {ubject, he 
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proceeds to confider how the cafe would then ftand. He fays that 
st muft, of neceflity, be admittec that, at this day, writs of error, 
and appeals, and all matters in which the Lords act in their judi- 
cial capacity, excepting this in queftion of impeachments, do not 
abate on a diffolution of parliament, any more than on a proroga- 
tion: that jmpeachments do not abate on a prorogation ; and that 
the three following rules refpecting their proceedings may be fairly 
collected : 

1. That all judicial proceedings, when once lodged in the Houfe 
of Lords, remain in ful! force, not only from feflion to feflion, but 
from parliament to parliament: 

2. That all /egifative proceedings are terminated with the fef- 
fion; And, 

3. Asacorollary from thefe propofitions, that a prorogation and 
a diflolution, (as far as they affect bufineffes in their houfe,) are 
equivalent to each other, and are the fame thing. 

Being in poffeffion of thefe general rules, under which the cafe of 
impeachments would naturally be comprehended, the author infitts 
that it is incumbent on thofe who contend for the exception, to fup- 
port it by argument; and he proceeds to difcufs what effect a diffo- 
lution can have, either on the court, on the profecutor, on the 
proceedings, or on the accufed, {fo as to be deemed fufiicient to dif- 
continue an impeachment, 

The author having fully difcuffed thefe points, and having de- 
clared his opinion, that the impeachment is fti!! pending, concludes 

is pamphlet with fome obfervations on the weight that is due to 
hofe very eminent lawyers, who fupported the contrary propofition 
in the Houfe of Commons; and this point he treats with fo much 
delicacy and judgment, that we fhall conclude the prefent article 
with citing his own words: 


‘ When I think of the men from whom thefe objections have 
principally come, and feel (as I do feel) thoroughly fatisfied in the 
integrity of their intentions, and fully convinced of the ftrength of 
their underftandings ; when | further think how painful a difcharge 
of their duties it muft have beer, to have contended againft the in- 
clination of thofe friends, with whom they generally aét, and 
againft the weight of the moft tranfcendent abilities, for what, to 
common underftandings, appears inconfiftent with every defirable 
end of juitice ; 1 cannot but acknowledge an apprehenfion, that 
they moft have proceeded upon fome grounds, which were beyond 
the reach of my compreheniion. 

‘ But in doing juftice to their charaéters for integrity and un- 
derftanding, we muit remember that juitice is alfo due to the caufe 
—and that the authority of the man fhould not be fuffered to fup- 
ply the deficiency of his arguments. 

‘ And upon the review of thefe obfervations, when it appears 
that a fair examination of the precedents affords decifive authority 
for the continuance, or if there is a dcubt upon them, that upon 
analogy and principle itis mpit clear, and that the arguments to the 
contrary are unfound and defe@ive ; the public will probably con- 
¢ur with the Hioufe of Commons in concluding, that it is a mof 
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indifputable propofition of clear, conftitutional, parliamentary law, | 
that impeachments do not abate upon a diffolution of parliament.’ 7 


Art.19. Effay on the Effie? ofa Diffolution of Parliament on an Ime 
peachment by the Houje of Commons, for high Crimes and Mifde. 
meanors. By Capel Lofft. 8vo. pp. $s. 2s. Johnfon. 

Y Mr. Lofft’s ardent zeal in the cultivation of conftitutional know- 

| lege, muf be well known to many of our readers; and he has now 

turned his attention to the queltion re‘pecting Mr. Elaftings’s im- 
peachment. This queftion, he declares, mult depend on the pre- 
cedents; and if thefe fhall be found doubtful, on the conftitution 
| and powers of the two Houfes; on the nature and end of this mode 
of trial ; and on the means moft fuitable to the attainment of thatend, 
which is, juftice to the party accufed, and to the public. The re- 
fult of his inveftigation is, that the impeachment continues una- 
bated by the diffolution of parliament. On the whole, this is a 
very fuccinét and luminous effay, and is written with great fpirit 
and vigour of fentiment. Mr. Lofft treats it as a queftion, in 
which ¢ ftri&t precedent and legal analogy, the fpirit of the confli- 
tution, the moit unexceptionable and comprehenfive policy, the 
firmeft, cleareft, and mott decifive reafon, and the facred claims of 
juftice,” appear to him to concur; and he leaves the refult of his 
refearches to the judgment of thofe, whom it may in any degree 

affift_in fatisfying themfelves, whether the termination of an im- 

peachment by the diffolution of parliament, or its continuance, be 

the better proved, the more fafe, and the more conititutional 


doétrine. i 


Art. 20. State of the Queftion, how far Impeachments are affected by 
a Diffolution of Parliament. 8vo. pp. 156. 28. 6d. .Egertons. 
The author of this traét appears to be fully fenfible that it comes 
too late in the difcufiion of the fubject, to entitle him to any great 
claim to originality, either of argument or iliuitration: but as a 
different arrangement of the fame materials, and placing the argu- 
ments in different lights, may have fome effect, he has thought 
proper, though with much modefty, to produce his fentiments to 
the public. He concurs in the conclufion adopted by the two fore- 
going writers. ‘hat part of the fubject which relates to precedents, 
is difcuffled with laborious atteation, and great minutenefs of invef- 
tigation; and we apprehend that Mr. Chriftian, to whofe publi- 
cation he frequently alludes, will find it no eafy matter to an{iwer 
him. T 
IMPEACHMENT OF MR. HASTINGS. . 
Art. 21. The Speech of Major Scott in the Houfe of Commons, 
14th Feb. 1791. With authentic Copies of the Orders, iffued by 
the Board of Controul, in approbation of thofe Syftems that are 
pointedly condemned in the Articles of Impeachment, voted by 
the late Houfe of Commons. And Extratts from the Journals, 
proving the Increafe of the Revenues of Bengal during the Ad- 
miniltration of Mr.Haftings. 8vo. pp.38. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 
The indefatigable Major Scott vindicates his friend, Mr. Hatt- 
ings, from the fuppofed guilt of a breach of treaty with the — 
y 
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by thewing that Lord Cornwallis has violated a folemn treaty made 
with the Nabob of Arcot; a mealure, Major Scott contends, in- 
finitely ftronger than any Mr. Haftings ever took; and that Lord 
Cornwallis has received the fupport ‘of Mr. Dundas, THE INDIA 
MINISTER, as he is here called, while he (Mr. Dundas) votes for the 
continuance of the impeachment againft Mr. Haftings. ‘This argu- 
ment, our readers will perceive, is rather argumentum ad hominem, 
and more adapted to produce an effect in a popular aflembly, like 
the Houfe of Commons, than to carry conviction in the clofet, On 
fimilar grounds, Major Scott defends both the arrangement made 
by Mr. Haftings with the Nabob Vizier, and the contracts drawn, 
during the lat war in India. He afferts that the expences of the 
war in which we are now engaged, are on a {cale far beyond any 
former war; and that, in particular, the bullock-contraét at Fort- 
St. George is about 15 per cent. higher than that of Bengal, under 
Mr. Haltings’s government; with this addition, that there are, in 
the Carnatic army, above 40,000 bullocks, whereas the number 
for the whole Bengal army was only 6700. a i 


Art. 22. Letters to Mr. Dodfley, by Major Scott, in Refutation of 
certain Mifreprefentations contained in the Hiftorical Part of the 
Annual Regifler for 1788. With an Appendix, containing va- 
rious important Papers, not inferted in the Annual Regifter. 
v0. pp. 39- IS. Stockdale. 1791. 

Major Scott is as fevere in his animadverfions on the publifher of 
the Annual Regilter, for certain partialities with which he charges 
the writer of that work, in his reports of the proceedings on Mr, 
Hajtings’s impeachment, as he has hitherto been in vindicating 
that gentleman againit his profecutors; and we own ourfelves forry 
to find him pointing his artiliery againft a worthy bookfeller; becaufe 
Major Scott is not an enemy to be defpifed. Mr. Dodfley we believe 
to be an honeft fair dealing man of bufinefs; and we may venture 
to pronounce him wholly unconfcious of the offence imputed to Aim. 
The truth of the matter is, the political department of the chronicle 
in gueftion has long been fuppofed to be conducted by the principal 
manager of this trial; and Major Scot ufes the name of the book- 
feller for convenience: well knowing that all which he addreffes to 
the vender of the book, will be underftood and applied to the re- 
puted writer; and that he could take more freedoms with the 
former, than he perhaps chofe to do immediately with the latter. 

Major Scott never miffes an opportunity for expatiating on the 
fingular nature of this profecution, * To arraign a Britith governor 
at the bar of a court of jultice, for bringing deftruction on a great 
kingdom; to keep him at that bar for three years, while the mini- 
fler was telling parliament each year, that the fame kingdom had 
been ina progrefive ftate of improvement under that Britifh go- 
vernor; and which is much more than telling them fo, proving it 
by the evidence of figures; are circumftances fo extraordinary in 
their naure, that they will hardly obtain credit with pofterity.’ 

is there not reafon then to admire the fortitude that can fo fteadily 
purfue its purpofe, through all difficulties, heedlefs of that admoni- 
tion in fcripture, which declares it hard to kick againft the pricks? . 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art. 23. Yemperate Comments upon intemperate Refle@icns: or a 
Review of Mr. Burke’s Letter. 8vo. pp.67. 2s. Walter, 
Piccadilly. 1791. 

This reviewer afcribes Mr. Burke’s prejudices againft the French 
revolution, to the excefs of his humanity; fhocked by thofe calamit- 
ous, and horrid, no doubt, but, at the fame time, few in number, 
and inevitable, outrages committed by the ungoverned fury of an 
emancipated populace, eager to revenge the infults and the injuries 
which they had fo long and fo patiently endured ; and to his educa. 
tion at St. Omer’s, which he thinks muft have in{pired the Right 
Hon. Gentleman with a partiality in favour of the Roman catholic 
faith, : 

His comments are principally confined to what has been done by 
the National Affembl), and to the caufes of their conduct. Of Mr, 
Burke’s general principies of government, civil or ecclefiaftical, he 
takes littie notice ; feeming to think thefe, and what is faid of fhe 
Englifh revolution, the beft parts of the book. ‘The Britthh cggffti- 
tution, both in itate and church, (with the fingle exceptio the 
inadequate reprefentation of the commons, which he jullly repro- 
bates,) he deems, with Mr. Burke, to be a model of perfeéction. 
His attachment to it is fo ftrong, that he here lofes fight of his 
temperance: confidering it as fomewhat criminal to difapprove of, 
or diffent from, any thing eftablithed, religious, or civil; and ftig- 
matizing thofe who do io, as aliens, and fadicus priefts. 

That the French did not adopt fome middle way between def- 
potifm, and the entire fubverfion of their old government; that 
they did not accommodate their reform to the plan of the Englifh 
conftitution; he fuppofes to be the effeét of necefity. ‘The court 


‘ and the Ariftocratical party had formed a defign to diffolve the 


National Aflembly; and to get rid of their fiical difficulties by a 
general bankruptcy, preceded by a war with England. ‘Thefe dark 
and deftructive defigns, he fays, compelled the Aflembly and the 
pation to go the lengths which they have gone, for their own {e- 
curity. 

On the fubjec&t of appropriating the revenues of the church to 
reduce the debt of the ftate, he cenfures Mr. Burke as being much 
too violent and intemperate, when he calls it facrilege, rapine, and 
robbery. To maintain that the property of the clergy, as a body 
corporate, is as facred as that of individuals, is, he fays, a libel on 
the paft conduct, not only of England, but of Scotland, Holland, 
the reformed ftates of Germany, and molt of the proteftant powers in 
Europe: all of which have, for various purpofes, at various times, 
aifumed a right of difpofing of that property; and have fhewn, by 
their conduct, that they confidered it as the property of the public. 
To take away the fuperfluities of the clergy,—who, by fuch a mea- 
{ure, would lofe only a portion of a life eftate,—or to take away 
the all of the public creditor, or ftockholder,—who would thus have 
nothing left of a perpetuity, the fole dependence of himfelf and his 
family in generations to come,—was the alternative to which the 
French nation was reduced. They have therefore wifely lowered 
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the exorbitant incomes of the fuperior clergy; at the fame time that 
they have raifed thofe of the inferior, who were deiftitute of a main- 
tenance, while their brethren were rioting in profufion; and after 
every diminution, the reformers have lefe to the church a revenue 
of between five and fix millions fterling; which makes them a more 
wealthy body than any proteftant clergy in the world, that of Eng- 
land excepted. 

Our temperate commentator alfo juftly expofes Mr. Burke’s cari- 
cature of the National Afflembly: applauds its lenity toward the 
refugees, in permitting them to draw, unmolefted, thofe pecuniary 
refources from their native country, which they employ in caballing 
againit the fovereign will and power of a moit decided majority of 
its inhabitants: admires its wif{dom in the conftitution of the new 
reprefentation; commends the abolition of the ancient parliaments, 
and of fome oppreflive modes of taxation; and juftifies the army for 
refufing to draw the fword in the caufe of defpotifm. 

What is urged on thefe feveral points, though not marked by any 
great acutenefs nor profundity, difcovers good fenfe, and a love of 
liberty, in the author; whofe ideas would have appeared to greater 
advantage, if he had been lefs folicitous to drefs them out in ver- 
bofe language, which fometimes confounds by obfcurity, and fome- 


times offends by affectation. Pear. 


Art. 24. Stri@ures on the Letter of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 
on the Revolution in France; and Remarks on certain Occur- 
rences that took place in the laft Seflion of Parliament relative to 
that Event. 8vo. pp.s59. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 

Taking an oppofite path to that of the Temperate Commentator, 
this writer (who, in a pamphlet which he publithed on the Teft Act, 
[fee Review for Augutt laft, p.471,] called himfelf a diffeater;) 
pays very little attention to the French affairs, but confines himfelf 
chiefly to matters at home, and examines fome of Mr. Burke’s ge 
neral principles of civil and religious polity. He differs alfo from 
the Commentator, as to the motive of Mr. Burke’s violent de- 
clamation againft the French revolution ; which he fuppofes to pro- 
ceed, not from wounded feelings of humanity, but, part!y from the 
apprehenfions of the fenator, left that revolution might introduce a 
parliamentary reform in this country; which would affect the in- 
tereft of himfelf and his Ariftocratical friends; and partly from re- 
fentment againit the diflenters, and the other friends to liberty, who 
oppofed Mr. Fox’s India bill, and thereby eventually deprived Mr, 
Burke of a fhare in the patronage and difpofal of twelve hundred 
thoufand pounds per annum, 

Accordingly, this author employs the greateft part of his ftri€tures 
in vindicating the political principles and conduct of his diflenting 
brethren: in evincing the expediency and neceflity of a parliamentary 
reform; and in expofing the ignorance and vice that have over-run 
the world from the once univerfal, but now pretty generally ex- 
ploded, and daily more and more declining, practice, which Mr. 
Burke would revive, of making all men draw their knowlege froin 
the general bank and capital of nations and ages; inftead of putting 
them to live and trade, each on his own ftock of reafon, and private 
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judgement. Asa counterpart to the paralle! between Hugh Peters 
and Dr. Price, he inftitutes a comparifon between the violence of 

udge Jefferies prefiding at the trial of Mr. Richard Baxter, and the 
intemperance of Mr. Burke arraigning the Doétor at the tribunal of 
the public. 

On the fubje&t of amending the reprefentation of the Commons, 
the author, with great truth, obferves, that Mr. Burke’s own prin- 
ciples, of admitting no popular rights but fuch as can be deduced 
from ancient cuffom, precedent, and inheritance, (unfriendly as that 
principle, in many inftances, is to general liberty,) will not fuppore 
him in his oppofition to that molt juft and neceflary meafure. Since 
the privilege of fending deputies to parliament was annexed to the 
places which now enjoy that right, time has made, and it will ftill 
continue to make, vait alterations in the relative importance of dif- 
ferent towns and cities; raifing fome, which were formerly infigni- 
ficant, to great population and wealth; and finking others, which 
Once were eminent, into defolation and ruin. Unlefs, thére- 
fore, the right of election be transferred, and the reprefentation 
altered, from time to time, fo as to correfpond to the viciflicude of 
human affairs, the Houfe of Commons, in a feries of years, inftead 
of being, what it was in the days of our forefathers, a real repre- 
fentation of the people, mult neceffarily become, as Dr. Price faid, 
a mockery and a nuifance. In this cafe, pofterity will be fo far from 

flefling a conftitution, which they zaberit from their ancettors, 
that the conilitution will be totally changed. Inflead of being 
compofed, as it originally was, of the three eftates, King, Lords, 
and Commons, it will confift only of the firft two: for a nominal 
Houfe of Commons, appointed for decayed boroughs, by the Crown, 
or by the Arifiocracy, is no Houfe of Commons; or rather, it is 
worfe than none; and thus the wifdom and excellence of the Bri- 
tith government, celebrated and admired, above all} things for that 
which is indeed its efience, a legiflature formed by an equal balance 
of three free and independent branches, would be no where to be 
found but in the books of theorifts. If, therefore, Mr. Burke 
would be confiltent with himfelf, and would really preferve in- 
violated the inheritance of our ancient conititution, he ought to be 
an advocate for a parliamentary reform. 

Indeed we have often wondered that the whole body of the 
people, every clafs and defcription of men, are not more alive to 
the queftion of a free and equal reprefentation; the moft important 
and comprehenfive of all queftions. Weighed againit this, the 
contentions about pulling down one minifter and fetting up another; 
about repealing an old tax, and fubftituting a new one; about the 
wifdom of this particular law, and the folly of that; which are 
— fo eagerly, appear to us lighter than the duft upon the 

alance. ‘The queftion of reprefentation is of fuch magnitude, 
that, if it has proper attention, it will furnifh a remedy for every 
evil; if neglected, it will open a door for every mifchief. 

Toward the clofe of his itritures, the author touches flightly on 
fome ecclefiaftical matters, as to the right of the ftate to meddle 
with the revenues of the church. He maintains that, if the ftate 
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has a right to form a national church eftablifhment, it poffeffes an 
equal right to appoint the nature and quantum of the provifion 
proper for its {upport: he reminds the clergy, that tithes were 
originally granted for two purpofes; the fupport of the poor, as 
well as the fappo wrt of the church: that the maintenance of the poor 
was an ecclefiaftical concern: that a fourth part of the tithes, in 
every parifh, was fet apart for that ufe: that there was then no 
other provifion made for the poor: that the clergy have now 
engroffed this fourth part of the tithes, which he eftimates at five 
hundred thoufand pounds ger annum, to themfelves, and contribute 
to the poor only a proportionate fhare of the parochial affeffments ; 
nearly the whole of which is raifed from the landed property, and 
amounts to one million five hundred thoufaind pounds; and, as his 
{timate of the whole of the church revenue, which, in his pamphlec 
on the teft-aét, he rated at between three and four millions an- 
nually, has been thought to be exaggerated, he declares his inten- 
tion fhortly to lay before the public {ech information as will confirm 
the truth of his calculation. Pear. 


Art. 25. Comparifon of the Opinions of Mr. Burke, and Monf. Rouf- 
Jeau, on Government Reform, and Stri¢tures on the Anfwers to 
Mr. Burke. 8vo. pp.56. 2s. Lowndes, Drury-lane. 1791. 
We never predict favourably of a writer’s judgment and fenfe, 

who approaches us with a declaration, that he is fuperior to thofe 
frailties which are the common lot of all mankind. When, there- 
fore, at the opening of his performance, this author told us, that he 
* might claim exemption from prejudice,’ we felt our expectations 
confiderably abated: but itil we did not conceive that matters 
would turn out fo ill as we afterward found them: we did not 
imagine that he laboured under the groffeit of all prejudices, that 
of fuppofing himfelf qualifed to write on the highett fubjects, with- 
out being furnifhed with the requifites neceflary to write with pro- 
priety on the loweft; that is, without a competent knowlege of 
orthography, grammar, and the elements of ratiocination. He 
declares himfelf * a convert to Mr. Burke’s book,’ and fays, he is 
* proud of his new faith.” We will venture to fay, that Mr. Burke 
will not be proud of his new difciple. Romantic and extravagance 
as the Right Hon. Gentleman may be thought, by fome who have 
not fcrupled to ftyle him a Dox Quixote, we believe there is no one, 
even of thofe who think him the wildeft, that will fufpect him of 
having had any hand in the appointment of fuch a Sazcho as this to 
be his ’Squire. 

The comparifoon between Mr. Burke’s Reflections, and Rouffeau’s 
Tract on the Government of Poland, is about as juft and ingenious, 
as honeft Flucilen’s comparifon between Macedon and Monmouth: 
‘* There is a river in Macedon; and there is alfo moreover a river 
at Monmouth: itis called Wye at Monmouth; but it is out of my 
prains, what is the name of the other river; but ’tis all ope, ’tis fo 
like as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is falmons in both *.” 


—_ 





* Shakfpeare’s Hen, V. ACLiv. fc. 7. 
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As to the ftrictures on Mr. Burke’s opponents; which are ve 
impartially divided between the ladies and the gentlemen, Mefdames 
Wollftonecraft and Macaulay, and Mefirs. Rous and Lofft; they 


would difgrace a common newfpaper. Pear. 


Art. 26. Refefions upon Reficctions, including fome Obfervations 
or. the Conftitution and Laws of England; particularly on 
Preffing, on the Excife, on Libels, &c. in two Letters to the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, in anfwer to his Pamphlet. By 

‘Robert Woolfey, Gent. 8vo. pp. 10!. 2s. 6d. Stewart. 


1790. 

Of thefe two letters, the firft chiefly confifts of a bundle of fraps: 
fach as men, filled with ideas of their own wit and clevernefs, often 
write in the margin of whatever books they read, We will give a 
fpecimen or two of Mr. Woolfey’s annotatiunculz on the different 
pages of Mr. Burke’s book: * Page 1 to 3. Exordium.’—* Page 7 
to 13. A great bundle of metaphyfics and general ftuff.’—* Page 13 
to 16. Irrelevant farrago.’—* Page 112 and 113. Don Quixote and 
Dulcinda del Tobofo.’ 

Such RefleGions as thefe, even when they occur in the margin, 
where they are moft expected to be found, are treated, we have ob- 
ferved, in general, as no better than the impertinent effufions of a 
{cribbler; and we do not imagine, that the collecting them into a 
pamphlet, will tend to procure them a greater degree of the public 
favour. 

The other letter is an ironical panegyric on feveral particulars of 
the Britifh conftitution; and more efpecially on thofe laws which 
relate to the fubjefis mentioned in the title-page. It is intended 
to fhew, that this conftitution is not fuch a model of perfection as 
Mr. Burke would have the world believe. If we fhould allow, as 
we do, that there is fome truth and juftice in feveral of Mr. Wool- 
fey’s obfervations, yet we cannot admit this to be a fufficient atone- 
ment for his great rudenefs and want of breeding, in the firlt letter; 
and for his extreme coarfenefs and indelicacy, in the fecond—things 
which, though they might be overlooked in a clown, are inex- 
cufable in one who tells us, at his firft approach, that he is a 
gentleman! Do 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM. P 


Art. 27. Animal Magneti/m examined: in a Letter to a Country 
Gentleman. By John Martin. izmo. pp. 6g. 1s. Stock- 
dale, 1790. 

At fhould feem, from this publication, that the fpirit of contro- 
verfy is the highelt, where the parties underftand leaft of the fub- 
ject in difpute: accordingly, we find Mr. Martin writing about 
animal magnetifm, when he confefledly knew nothing of its nature. 
As foon as the fecret was divulged to him, he feems, and we think 
rightly, to have loft all views of reafoning in the bufinefs. What 
then is the /ecret? Talze it in his own words.—‘ There muvft be, 
ift, Self-abftrafiion, 2d, Attention, 3d, Intention, qth, Affection 
or Defire, sth, Sympathy, 6th, Volition, 7th, Confidence ;’ ard 
this is the ‘ grand fecret of magneti!m.’—Ri/um tencatis! res 
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Att. 28. Ube Examiner examined, in fix Letters to the Rev. John 
Martin, on the Subject of his Letter entitled Animal Magnetism 
examined, By the Analyzer. Iz2mo, pp.71. Is. Mathews. 
1791. 

We think that * the Analyzer’ might have emploved his time to 
better purpofe, than in compofing thele letters: his numerous quo 
tations from {cripture would have appeared more applicable on other 
topics. We recommend him to follow the advice which he offers 
to his antagonift, and to ‘ ftudy in future to be quiet and to do his 


own bufine(s.’ 0, 


Art. 29. The Secret revealed; or Animal Magnetifm difplayed. A 
Letter from a young Lady to the Rev. John Martin. 1i2mo. 
pp. 12. 2d. Hawkins. 

This letter confitts of quotations from Mr. Martin’s pamphlet ; 
and is fo much more valuable than the original, as it contains lefs 
nonfenfe. 0. 
Art. 30. 4 plain and pra&ical Diftlay of Animal Magneti/m; in 

which zs exhibited different Modes of Treatment, with Rules and 

neceffary Qualifications for the Operator’s Experience. By W.V. 

Philomath. 2d Edition. 8vo. pp.16. 2s. 6d. Taylor. 1791. 

If this be really, as is here afferted, a fecond edition, we can 
only regret that readers fhould be found to encourage fuch a catch- 
penny performance. 6. 


Art. 31. 4 plain and rational Account of the Nature and Effe&s of 
Animal Magnetijm: ina Series of Letters. With Notes and an 
Appendix, by the Editor. 8vo. pp. 51. 1s. Stratford. 1790. 
‘This ¢ plain and rational account’ is in faét an ironical attack on 

the practice of animal magnetifm; which is here expofed with fome 

fuccefs—In the appendix, the writer treats the fubject ferioufly ; 
and we hope that the joint efforts of humour and reafoning will 

tend to fupprefs thefe unmeaning and fraudulent mummeries. 0 


LAW. 


Art. 32. Od/ervations on the Utility of Patents, and on the Senti- 
ments of ‘Lord Kenyon reipecting that Subje&t. Including free 
Remarks on Mr. Beetham’s Patent Wafhing Mills; and Hints 
to thofe who folicit for Patents. 8vo. pp.55. 1s. Ridgway. 
1791. 

All patents are, in their nature, monopolies; and the public 
good requires that they fhould not be granted with too much faci- 
lity. It is indeed true that, when the invention for which a patent 
1s granted is nat new, there can be no danger in infringing it: but 
perfons who are convinced of this, may not chufe to incur an expen- 
five litigation with the patentee. We therefore think there is great 
weight in the obfervation of Lord Kenyon, cited in this pamphlet, 
that, ** by giving one man an exclufive privilege to make any parti- 
cular article, the hands of the working tradefmen in the fame buli- 
nels are tied up.”’ 

On the other fide, it muft be admitted that works of real inge- 
nuity and merit, which add to the real conveniencies of life, de- 
Rev, APRIL 1791, li ferve 
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ferve encouragement. ‘The writer of this publication contends 
that the beft mode of beftowing this reward, without burdening the 
ublic, is by giving the inventor a patent. His arzgoments have 
confiderable plaulibility, and are written in a pleafing ftyle. Ie ap- 
pears, however, that his objeét is rather to recommend Mr. Bee- 
tham’s patent in particular, than to promore patents in general, 
Of the practical ufes of Mr. B’s patent wa/bing- mills, we feel our- 
felves but very imperfect judges. We are inclined to think that, 
if a Jury of Matzons were impannelled on the queflion, their verdiet 
would be more fatisfactory than that of a Jury of Reviewer- ; though 
we are notignorant that certsin wicked wits have fometimes beftowed 
on us the honourable tile of O/d Women. T 
@ 


MEDICAL. 


We now proceed to give fome account of feveral publications iz 
this clafs, which, from various accidents, have, for a long time, 
been excluded from their merited places in our work. 


Art. 33. 4 Differtation on the Proce/s of Nature in filling up the Ca- 
vities, healing of Wounds, and rettoring of Parts that have been 
defiroyed in the Human Body; which obtained the Prize-medal 
given by the Lyceum Medicum Londinenfe for the Year 1789. By 
James Moore, Member of the Surgeons Company of Lendon. 
4tq. pp. 76. 2s.6d. Johnfon. 1789. 

The queftions propofed, were, ‘ In what manner are cavities, 
whether formed by fuppurations, wounds, or otherwife, filled up? — 
What are the appearances of their filling up properly? In what 
manner is the new fkin formed? What are the fymproms of its 
forming properly? ‘In what cafes, and in what manner, are the 

arts, which were deftroved, reltored ?’ 

As the queftions, or the parts into which the queftion is divided, 
are judicioufly arranged by the propofers, according to the natural 
fuccefiion of events which occur, the author has, in the divifion of 
his Differtations, followed the fame order, uniting the firft and fe- 
cond into one chapter, the third and fourth into another, and treat- 
ing the fifth in a chapter by itfelf, 

When any of the funélions of the body are difturbed, or even the 
firucture of it injured, fuch natural operations are immediately ex- 
cited, as have a tendency to reftore the animal machine to its former 
ftate. Admitting this falutary difpofition *, Mr. Moore fuppofes it 
to excite inflammation over the whole of the internal furface of the 
cavity, which inflammation enables the blood veffels to form a fub- 
fiance capable of uniting the oppofite fides of the cavity, or filling 
it up. He proceeds to treat largely on inflammation, and on the 
fever with which it is ufually accompanied. Of the oppofite opinions, 
whether inflammation produces fever, or fever the inflammation, he 
adopts the latter. As two different kinds of inflammation, viz. the 
adhefive and fuppurative, are the ufual means by which wounds are 
healed, he defcribes each of them, and the manner in which they 
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* The Vis Mepicatrix Natur of the German medical 
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produce the effe& of healing. We cannot follow the ingeaious au- 
thor through the whole of his arguments, as they are fo concifely 
written as not to admit of abridgement; and are too long for in- 
fertion altogether. 

Having, in the firft part, fhewn in what manner every breach of the 
jnternal parts of the body is filled up, he explains, in the fecond, the 
mode by which the fuperficies is repaired ; anfwering, in this part S 
of the differtation, the 3d and 4th members of the queftion, The 
two modes of healing have, correfponding with them, two different 
methods of producing the new fkin, or cicatrix, covering the wound, 

After having enlarged on the appearance and formation of the new 
fkin, he proceeds to fhew what it really is, and how it differs from 
ordinary fkin. 

The laft part of the queftion involves in it a point that has been 
the caufe of much controverfy among furgeons and phyfiologitts: 
one party infifts, that, in wounds, abfceffes, and ulcers, there is 
always a growth of flefh of the fame kind with that which has been 
deitroyed : the other party is equally pofitive, that in wounds and 
ulcers, there is no growth of new flefh of any kind nor quality what- 
foever. That there is a/ways a growth of fleth of the /ame nature 
with what is deftroyed, is certainly erroneous; and that there is 
never any growth of any kind, is equally void of truth. Mr. Moore 
judicioufly thews, that when fome part of the body is deftroyed, dif- 
ferent effects are produced under different circumftances: he de- 
monttrates that, in fome cafes, the body is unable to produce any 
new fubitance to fupply that which is loft, and nothing more is at- 
tempted than fimply to throw a cicatrix over the fore; that, in other 

cafes, a new fubftance is formed, which fills up the vacuity, but is 
incapable of performing the offices of the old ; and, laftly, that fone- 
times a new fubftance is produced, fimilar to the old, and fit for all 
its offices. 

Such is the fubftance of the ingenious differtation before us. The 
reafoning is juft, though fometimes conclufions are drawn from pre- 
mifes that have been, and ftill are, controverted points. As an 
inftance, we fhall mention the opinion that inflammation is the 
effed of fever. In fupport of this doctrine, Mr. Moore indeed ufes 
fome plaufible arguments: but we muft confefs ourfelves difpofed to | 
retain the old one of fever, [viz, when accompanying partial in- : 
flammation,] being the effect of inflammation. We forbear to men- 
tion fome other particulars in which we diffent from Mr. Moore; | 
who, on the whole, has treated his fubject in a manner that does 
honour to his abilities as a furgeon, and to his knowlege as a phyfi- 
ologift. We may alfo fay that the focietyswho have adjudged the »/ 
prize to this Differtation, have, by their decifion, given a proof of 
their own judgment and {kill. , ae 


Art. 34. A few Obferwations concerning thofe Things which are pro- 
bable, or in fome Meafure afcertained, relative to the Hiftory and | 
Cure of the Plague. By William Henderfon, M.D. Member of | 
the Royal Medical Society at Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 79. 1% 
6d. Murray. 


As the plague is a difeafe of very great importance, being at the 
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fame time a fit fubjeét for medical inveftigation, and an obje& de. 
manding the political attention of all the European ftates, every 
hint or endeavour to render its nature and hiftory more generally 
known, mutt be acceptable to the ftatefman and to the phyfician, 
Dr. Henderfon having been, for two years, in different parts of the 
Levant, where the plague, as is too well known, frequently rages, 
had many opportunities of making obfervations on it. The general 
refults of his inquiries are ftaced in the pamphlet before us. - They 
chiefly refpeét the method of communicating the difeafe, its pre- 
vention, and ufual method of cure. R...... 


Art. 35. An Inquiry into the Nature, Caufes, and Termination of 
Nervous Fevers; together with Obfervations tending to illuftrate the 
Method of reftoring his Majefty to Health, and of preventing Re- 
lapfes of his Difeafe. By Robert Jones, M.D. 8vo. pp. 51. 
zs. Crowder. 1789. 

A difciple and advocate of the Brunonian fyftem. It is happy 
that our gracious Sovereign did not fall into the hands of this phlo- 
giftic party. Qe 
Art. 36. Od/erwations on the Rupture of the gravid Uterus, with the 

Sequel of Mrs. Manning’s Cafe. By Andrew Douglas, M.D. 

Member of the College of Phyficians at London, &c. 8vo, 

pp. 135. 38. Johnfon. 1789. 

Dr. Douglas’s judicious remarks on this extraordinary cafe will 
be read with advantage by obftetrical practitioners. The accident 
has been generally efteemed mortal, but the learned author plainly 
fhews that it is not always fucceeded by death. mo 


Art. 37. Advice to the Female Sex in general, particularly to thofe’ 
in a State of Pregnancy and Lying-in ; the.Complaints incident 
to their refpective Situations are fpecified, and Treatment recom- 
mended agreeable to modern Praétice, the Refult of Obfervation 
and Experience. ‘To which is added an Appendix containing 
fome Direétions relative to the Management of Children in the’ 
firft Pare of Life. By John Grigg. 8vo. pp. 31g. 4s. 6d. 
fewed. Robinfons. 1789. 

The nature of this fubject prevents us from entering fo minutely 
into a detail of the contents of this valuable work, as we could with. 
Tc isa Javdable attempt to alleviate, and, in fome meafure, to pre- 
vent many of thofe painful and hazardous circumftances, to which 
the female fex, in certain fituations, are fubject. The author re- 
commends fuch precautions as appear neceflary to be taken in thefe 
cafes ; they are judicious, and evidently feem to be the refult of 
much reading and obfervation of nature, in an extenfive and well 
conduéted practice. 

Mr. Grigg’s advice is not confined to the ladies; he frequently in- 
culcates a due diicharge of the focial duties, by thofe who are con- 
nected with the patient. Uneafinefs of mind, and ill treatment, it 
muit be acknowleged, have been fources of much mifery, if not 
death, to the female fex; in vain can medical fkill pretend to re- 
move the evils originating from fuch caufes, while the caufes them- 
jelves continve to isritate and diftrefs a mind, that, in the fituation 
to 
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towhich we here allude, is more than ufually difpofed to be affected 
with them. Asa fpecimen of Mr. Grigg’s moral advice, we fhall 
tranfcribe the following paflage : 

« In a connexion of fo much confequence as that of marriage, 
which to preferve inviolate is the exprefs intention of laws both di- 
vine and human, and ‘‘ by which relations dear, and all the chari- 
ties of father, fon, and brother, firft were known,” every man of in- 
tegrity will act in a manner coniiftent with the obligations, whe- 
ther focial, facred, or civil, which by his own choice he has taken 
on himfeif. For being influenced by a full conviction of what is 
due to his partner for life, to the alliance he has contracted, and to 
the community of which he is a member, but much more fo bya 
principle of gratitude to one, who in preference to all others has 
committed herfelf to his protection, he is ready in return of the truft 
and confidence repofed in him, to give every proof of attention, 
care, and affection on ali occafions, but more e(fpecially at a 
period when thofe evidences of conjugal attachment are moft re- 
quired. Upon fuch a conduct much depends, becaufe, if in the 
matrimonial ftate the female fex is entitled to the exertion of every 
effort of kindnefs and refpect, from the charatterittic delicacy of their 
conititutions, the help and comfort they adminifter in various de- 
partments of domettic life, and the plealing hope derived from them 
of human fucceflion, how much more tendernefs and regard ought 
to be fhewn to them in the critical period of pregnancy, a fituation 
which demands all the fympathy that a man of the purett feniibility 
can fee].’ 

At the conclufion, the author confeffles that his work has defeéts 
in language, and in the arrangement of its parts; and we think 
him perfectly right in acknowleging them, for they undoubtedly 
exift; yet its interelting contents are worthy the {erious attention of 
thofe whom they concern. 

The appendix, as the title page informs the reader, contains di- 
rections for the management of children in the firit part of life. The 
haaards of infancy are much greater than thofe of any other pe- 
riod ; and yet it is an undoubted fact, that the death of infants is 
often occafioned by improper treatment; and that their afflictions, 
which too often terminate in diffolution, are not fo unavoidable, nor 
fo incurable, as is generally imagined. On a careful examination of 
the bills of mortality, the deaths of infants under two years old, 
have been, for feveral years, and now are, decreafing. This pre- 
fervation of lives feems to be the effect of a more improved method 
of managing children, than that formerly praétifed. Molt of the 
civilized itates, in all ages, have expreffed a zealous concern for the 
rifing generation, through political motives. Ought not England 
then to think herfelf happy in the prefervation of her infant fons? 
and is not the State indebted to individuals in the medical profef- 
hon, who, from time to time, within thefe fifty years, have given 
directions for the prefervation of young children? Among thefe 
mdividuals, Mr. Grigg claims a diftinguifhed place; and we do 
Rot hefitate to foretell a fill farther decreafein the deaths nn 
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if proper attention be paid to the excellent rules contained in this 
appendix. : 

Some of our readers may perhaps charge us with exaggerating the 
merits of the prefent performance: but we could have fully juftified 
the general praife that we have given it, had our plan and the na- 
ture of the fubjeét permitted us to enter into particulars, or even to 


make extracts of the more material paflages. R. 


Art. 38. An Account of the Efficacy of the Aqua Mephitica Alkalina, 
or Solution of fixed Alkaline Salt faturated with fixible Air, in 
calculous Diforders, and others Complaints of the Urinary Paf- 
fages. By William Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. Phyfician to the 
General Hofpital at Bath. The third Edition. 8vo. pp. 163. 
2s. 6d. Cadell. 1789. 

The folvent powers of this water are here farther confirmed by an 
additional number of cafes, in which it has been found to alleviate 
feveral nephritic fymptoms. For a particular account of the water 
and its effeéts, we refer our readers to the tract itfelf, and to our 
review of the Doétor’s former publications on this fubjeét. (Qe 


Art. 39. 4 Letter to the Patentee, concerning the Medical Pro- 
perties of the Fleecy Hofery. By William Buchan, M.D. Au- 

thor of Domeftic Medicine. 8vo. pp. 34. Is. 1790. 

Dr. Buchan here enumerates the feveral difeafes, which are either 
caufed or increafed by the variations of climate in this country ; 
and which are likely to be obviated or relieved by attention to pro- 
per cloathing. He recommends, and we think juftly, the manu- 
fa€ture called fleecy bofery, in preference to flannel ; indeed the de- 
licacy and utility of this article fully deferve the praife which is here 


beftowed on it. O 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


Art. 40. Od/ervations on the Evidence given before the Committees of 
the Privy Council and Houfe of Commons, in Support of the Bill 
for abolifhing the Slave Trade. 8vo. pp. 310. 4s. Stock- 
dale. 1791. 

Thefe obiervations form a kind of fupplement to Mr. Ranby’s 
Doubts on the Abolition of the Siave Trade, (of which we gave fome 
account in the firft volume of our new and improved Series, p. 221,) 
and are an additional proof of the Jabour and thought which he has 
employed on this difficult fubje&t. Difregarding the numerous lefler 
publications which have appeared either in fupport or condemnation 
of the abolition bill, this gentleman has direéted his attention to 
the moft material of all—the Report of the Committee of the Privy 
Council; and he here offers his remarks on fome of its mott ftriking 
contents, as alfo on the examinations afterward taken by the Com- 
mittee of the Houfe of Commons; in order that, as he fays, the 
attention of the public might be drawn from declamation and in- 
vective, to the nature and fubftance of the evidence. On this evi- 
dence, Mr. Ranby has commented with great ingenuity ; and his 


firiClures no doubt obtained peculiar regard, as he is known to have 
no 
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no connection with the Weft Indies, and no intereft whatever in the 

determination of the queition. ' 
Mr. Ranby has perfuaded us that neither humanity nor national 
rudence, neither the ttate of Africa nor of the Weft India iflands, 

will juftify an immediate abolidion. It is one of thole evils which 
might be gradually cured: but which cure no wile itate phyfician 

will attempt to effect all at once. Moo- y. 

FARRIERY. 

Art. 41. A Treatife on the Inoculation of Horfes for the Strangles; 
in which is clearly laid down the Manner and Time of the Ope- 
ration; the Preparation neceflary previous thereto, and the Mode 
of Treatment during the Continuance of the Diforder; the whole 




















being the Refult of long aud repeated Experience. By Richard 

Ford, of Birmingham. I2zmo. pp. 23. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 

This is a plain, fenfiole, and ufeful tra&. The author recom- 
mends inoculating young horfes with the matter from the glands 
of a diftempered horfe: the mode which he has purfued, has been 
to introduce lint wetted with the infectious matter into an incifion on 
the infide of the upper lip, leaving it there till ic is difcharged by 
fappuration or accident: little previous preparation or fub/equent 
treatment is neceflary, efpecially if the operation is performed at 
the time which Mr. Ford judges moft advifable; * at the age of a 
month or fix weeks, while the foal fucks of the mare.’ 

This little treatife, which is {weiled with no fuperfluous matter, 
fhould be read by thofe who are interefted in its fubject. O 

‘ 


REPEAL OF THE TEsT. . 

Art. 42. An Addre/s to the Public; in which an Anfwer is given to” 
the principal Objections urged in the Houfe of Commons, by 
the Right Hon. Lord North, (now Earl of Guildford,) and the 

Right Hon. W. Pitt, againit the Repeal of the Teit Laws; and 

the Confequences of an injudicious Conceffion on the Part of the 

Advocates for the Claim of the Protellant Diffenters ttated. With 

occafional Remarks. By a Maiter of Arts of the Univerfity of 

Oxford. 8vo. pp.84. 18s.6d. Johnfon. 1790. 

After all the inveftigation which has fo lately been employed on 
this fubjeé&t, behold a writer appears, who undertakes to place it in 
a light in which it has never before been reprefented ; and on this 
prefumption, addrefles himfelf to the public. In perufing this 
pamphlet, we were not fenfible of the abfolute novelty of the re- 
marks: but if they are not new, they are all much to the purpofe, 
and prove the writer to have a {trong and a very liberal mind. He 
reprefents the teft laws as difgraceful to the church, as hoitile to the 
rights of men, and as originating in an abufe of thofe powers dele- 
gated by the people to the parliament. His opinions are inimical to 
civil eftablifhments of religion ; and, convinced that crimes are the 
Only proper foundation of incapacities, he ftrenuoufly pleads, not 
merely for the toleration of Diffenters, but for an unlimited tolera- 
tion of all religions, or, as Mr. Paine better exprefles it *, for an 
UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF CONSCIENCE, Moo-y. 








* In his late pamphlet, on the Righis of Man; of which, an ac- 
count will fpeedily be given. 
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POLITICAL. 


Art. 43. Thoughts concerning the present critical Situation of Europe, 
addsfled to the King, and both Houfes of Parliament, Bya 
Friend to his Country. 8vo. pp.31- 1s. Hookham. 1791, 
From the above momentous title, and fuitable motto, prefixed to 

this {mall pamphlet ——‘ Blame where we mutt, be candid where 

we can ;’ we fet our mufcles in due order to receive fome important 
information: but we are to remark that the author has marred the 
application of the motto which he adopted, by an injudicious alte- 
ration: the poet wrote ‘* Laugh where we muft;” and truly had he 
prepared the line purpofely tor the prefent occafion, he could not 
have exprefled himfelf more happily: for we never experienced a 
ronger temptation to yield obedience, than in attending to a whim- 
fical political fchemer, who undertakes to fecure us from the effects 


of the fimily compaét, when ‘the other dominions of the Bourbons, | 


gradually modelling their governments on the improved plan and 
liberal {pirit of that of France, will prefent an affociation dangerous 
to the reft of Europe, and in the firft inftance, probably fubverfive, 
if not of the exiftence, at leaft of the profperity and power of this 
country.’ ‘To counteraét this formidable confederacy, when in- 
{pired with a liberal fpirit, he makes fhort work with the European 
potentates, by carving out their dominions after a new fanciful al- 
lotment, for which however we do not underftand that he has 
yet obtained the confent of any one; shat would quite derange the 
prefent fyftem. Moreover, ‘ to confolidate the general harmony,’ 
he couples all the young princes and princefles that he can name, 
in.like manner, according to his own inclinations, without confult- 
ing thofe of the parties themfelves, their families, or the countries 


to which they belong. WN. 


Art. 44+ Political Tra&s: confifting of I. A Propofal for the 
Liquidation of the National Debt—An Explanation of the Pro- 
pofal—An Appendix, containing a Narrative of Proceedings at 
various public Meetings. II. The Efficacy of a Sinking Fund 
of One Million per Annum.—The Propriety of an a¢iual Pay- 
ment of the Public Debt.—The true Policy of Great Britain. 
JII. The Abolition of Tithes and the Reform of the Church 
Revenue.—The Doctrine of Prefcription confidered.— A Narra- 
tive of Proceedings at a County Meeting held at Morpeth, De- 


cember 22, 1784, refpecting the Payment of Tithes.—A Letter — 


to the Freeholders of the County of Northumberland on the fame 

Subje&t. By Sir Francis Blake, Bart. 8vo. pp. 355- 53. 

Boards. Debrett. 

The tracts clafled under the three heads above cited, have 
been already noticed in the Rev. on their firit appearance *. They 
are now collected by the refpeciable author, for his own fatisfa8ion ; ; 
after having failed to attract due attention at the times of their pub- 
lication, and after finding his plans unfupported by public meetings 
of the gentlemen in his own county of Northumberland: but sir 
Francis Blake muft, by this time, be convinced, that uprightnefs 





* Sce Rev. vol. Ixvili, p. 444. Ixxiv. 461, &c. 
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of intention will never fanétify the prophanenefs of difputing the 
claims, and daring to queftion the divine right, of tithes! Under 
the difappointments which he has encountered, he mutt, as the 
whole body of the clergy will deny his pretenfions to ‘ thinking 
right,’ put up with that kind of confolation to which virtue is often 
reduced,—the confcioufnefs of * meaning well,’ N. 


Art. 45. The Hiffory of the Revolution 1688; giving an Account 
of the Manner in which it was accomplifhed, and its happy Ef- 
feéts: particularly to the Kingdom and Church of Scotland. By 
the Rev. Alexander Duncan, D.D. Minifter of Smalho!m. 8vo. 
pp. 111. Creech, Edinburgh. 1790. 

This pamphlet is a centenary fermon, preached in commemora- 
tion of the Revolution, and fince enlarged into its prefent form. As 
a Revolution fermon, it appears rather out of feafon; but as a ge- 
neral view of the caufes and circumftances of this memorable event, 
it may be of ufe to thofe who have not leifure, nor opportunity, to 
perufe larger works. The fubject is, perhaps, treated with more 
minutenefs of detail than was neceflary: but the narrative is related 
in avery plain and intelligible manner; and pertinent reflections 
are fubjoined, well deferving the attention of all, who with to pre- 
ferve and extend the bleffings of civil and religious liberty. 


Art. 46. Confiderations on the Approach of War, and the Conduct 
of his Majetty’s Minifters. 8vo, pp. 40. 18. 6d. Debrett. 1791. 
A fpirited remonftrance againft every principle of the unpopular 
war between this country and Ruflia, for which the moft vigorous 
preparations are now going forward, ‘The animated writer declaims 
with vehemence againft the Minifter, on account of the meafure 
here confidered: but in the midft of declamation, he does not forget 
argument; and there are many ‘£ Confiderations’ in his pamphlet, 
which, in our opinion, highly merit the immediate and ferious at- 

tention of the public, G 
° 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 47. The Loufiad, an heroi-comic Poem. CantolII[. By 
Peter Pindar, Efquire. With an Engraving by an eminent 
Arlt. 4to. pp. 43. 2s. 6d. Evans. 1791. 

A King, a Painter, an Architeét, a Poet-Laureat, a Printer, a 
Reviewer, or even a {maller object than any of thefe, a poor, lirtle, 
crawling Loufe, for inftance, will ferve Peter for a theme, or, rather, 
for a title-page, when he has a mind to treat the world with a new 
poem; and it matters not whether the contents of the piece bear 
much, or little, or no relation to its title. Thus, in the prefent 
digreilive and droll performance, [for Peter is ever digreflive as well 
as diverting,] every thing finds a place that feems, in random fuc- 
ceflon, to have occurred to the multiferous mind of the playful 
poet. when he fat down to write.—The work, in thort, refembles 
a necklace, compofed of a great variety of glittering beads, to 
which the creeping thing that gives denomination to the whole, bears 
no natural reference, but ferves only as the ftring that ties the beads 
together. Of the appofitenefs of this allufion, the following bill 


. fares as made out by Efquire Pindar himlelf, may be given in 
roof ; 


n 
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« A fublime, natural, elegant, and original defcription of Nigh 
—Modefty of the ftars—Slumbering fituauon of their M-j—s, with 
a compliment to their conftancy—The charming Princeffes afleep— 
high compliments beftowed on them—A prophetic fuggeftion of a 
courthip between one of our Princefes and fome great German 
Duke—An account of Mr. Morpheus, vulgarly called the god of 
fleep—his civility to the people, in giving them pretty dreams, by 
way of compenfation for fhutting up their mouths, eyes, and ears, 
for a dozen or fourteen hours together—The folemn amufement of 
Silence— A night-picture of London—The palace, a night-fcene— 
The goodnefs of certain Court Lords to the Maids of Honour—Kind 
embraces placed in a new light, and vindicated ~ More account of 
the palace; containing a thirfty fy, a hungry cat, a ftarved bull. 
dog, and froft-nipped crickets—An account of Madam Fame’s 
journey to the den of Madam Difcord—An account of Madam Dif. 
cord—An inventory of her cell—Account of her excurfions—her 

i€tures and mufic—her fudden flight to Buckingham-houfe—af. 
fumes the fhape of Madam Schewellenberg —whifpers his Majefty— 
the fpeech to Majefty—Majeity’s fine anfwer in his fleep—Diford 
quits Majefty—takes the form of Madam Haggerdorn—and goes to 
the Major’s bed-fide, and whifpers rebellion to him—Her fpeech— 
The Major fits upright in his bed—handles his pig tail—The Ma. 
jor’s mott pathetic curfes—his fenfible foliloquy on wigs—his attack 
on Kings in general, and praife of our moft gracious King in par- 
ticular—The Major frikes a light--a rich comparifon—vifits a 
mafter cook—vVait difference between a battle fought in a field, and 
in a news- paper —The defcent of the cooks to the kitchen—A great 
and apt comparifon—The cooks look about for day-light with hor- 
ror—The fituation of their fou!s defcribed—finely illuftrated by a 

reat Woman’s apprehenfions for her fine diamond ftomacher— 
Lord Eg/—t—n and an old maid—A moft tender and juft apoftrophe 
to the frjil Fair ones of the Town—a tear dropped on their un- 
happy cOfdition—-their part taken by the poet, and, in a great 
meaf{ure, vindicated—T he poet’s thunder-bolt launched at a certain 
great limb of the Jaw, by way of palliation—A fhort, yet moft 
charming reflexion on the female heart, when in love—The poet 
returns to the cooks—continues to defcribe their dread of day-light, 
by more apt comparifons of hungry authors—General conflagra- 
tion— Sir William Chambers and the Bi/bop of Exeter —Some allufion 
to his Majefty’s journey to Exeter—Extra¢ts from a manufcript 
poem of a Devonfhire humourift, one ‘chu Plough/hare—The Ma- 
jor vainly endeavours to banifh his fears by whiitling and humming 
a couple of tunes—The names of the unfucce(sful tanes—The 
Major’s choice of them only known to the great Author of Nature.’ 


As a tafte of what is here provided for the public entertainment, 
we fhall help our readers from one of the difhes which has the leaf 
of the aut goiit, and will give no offence to the niceft ftomach: 


The Charming Princeffes a/feep. 


——‘ Now Morpheus o’er each Princefs ftole, 


And clos’d thofe radiant eyes that vainly roll! 
Eyes! 
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Eyes! Love’s bright ftars! but doom’d in vain to fhine; 
For, ah! what youth fhall fay ‘* thofe orbs are mine?” 
Then, what are eyes, alas! the drighte/ eyes, 

Forbid to languifh on a lover’s fighs? 

The pouting lip, the foft luxuriant breaft, 

If coldly fated never to be prefs’d? 

Ah, vainly shofe like dew-clad cherries glow; 

And «his as vainly vies with Alpine fnow! 

The breath that gives of Araby the gales, 

The voice that founds enchantment, what avails? 

The Juno form, the purple bloom of May, 

Gifts of the Graces, all are thrown away.’ 


There is no wanton feverity in the preceding lines, no bitternefs 
of farcafm; ({uch as this poet is wont to indulge when royalty 
comes in his way;) and we here gladly give him credit, though a 
fatirift, for his humanity and tendernefs: efpecially as he does not 
abfolutely confign the charming Princeffles to perpetual virginity; 
for he fuppoies that fome German Duke 

’ — may move, 
And make a ¢tendre of his heavy love!’ 


A fourth and laff canto, we are told at the end of this part, 
¢ will be publifhed in due time;’ and when the cooks and fcullions 
are actually /oaved, (for the dreaded operation is not yet per- 
formed,) and properly provided with wigs, we hope our magotty 
bard will fuffer them to eat their pudding in peace. 


Art. 48. No Abolition of Slavery; or the univerfal Empire of Love. 
A Poem. 4to. pp.24. 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1791. 
Humanity is the hobby-horfe of the prefent day, and a mo 
amiabie hobby it is: but many people are apt, when they get on 
it, to ride it mof? hobby-horfically. Our bard conceived the ideas of 
thofe gentlemen who fupported the abolition bill, to be a f{pecies of 
this hobby-borfi/m, and therefore attacks them with wit rather than 
with argument. He has amufed us with this jew d’e/prit; and 
though we cannot allow ridicule to be the teft of truth, we mauft 
admit his leading pofition, that there are wretched beings every 
where. How far the miferies of one part of the world juitify the 
extenfion of them in the other, it is not our buafinefs to in- 
quire, efpecially in reviewing a poem. Slavery muft exift as lon 
as Love maintains his empire; and if the exiftence of this fervitude 
depended on the exiftence of Negroe-flavery, we, o/d as we are, 
for ladies’ love unfit, thould never with for the abolition of the latter: 
but there feems a wonderful difference in the two cafes; for the 
negroe groans under his lafhes and chains, while the poet, by his 
own confeflion, is delighted with the bondage of love, and has no 
with to be free. In addrefling himfelf to Mifs ——, the lady of 
his heart, he fays, 
‘ Bring me not maxims from the {chools; 
Experience now my condutt rules; 
O —! truft thy lover true, 
I muft and will be flave to you. 
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Yet I muft fay—but prithee fmile,— 
?T was a hard trip to Paphos ifle ; 

By your keen roving glances caught, 
And to a beauteous tyrant brought; 
My head with giddinefs turn’d round, 
With ftrongeft fetters I was bound ; 

I fancy from my frame and face 

You thought me of th’ Angola race: 
You kept me long, indeed, my dear, 
Between the decks of hope and fear; 
But this and all the /eafoning o’er 
My bleflings 1 enjoy the more.’ 


The poem has feveral ftrokes of humour, and will probably obtaia 
fome notice among the light productions of the day. The motto 
from Fuvenal (not Horace) is not very pertinent: Facit indignatia 
wverfum. The countenance of this bard appears to be @ countenance 
more in mirth than in anger. Moo y 


Art. 49. The Triumph of Divine Mercy; a Predi€tive Poem, of the 
Revival of pure Chriftianity in thefe Nations, by that popular 
divine and Reformer, the Rev. John Wefley, and the late cele- 
brated Mr. George Whitfield. Alfo, of the Inftruétion of the 
poor African Slaves in the Weft Indies, &c. &c. By a Lover of 
Peace and Liberty. 8vo. 6d. pp.48. Parfons, &c. 1791. 
It feldom happens that the pious effufions of the Tabernacle and 

the Foundery afford employment for the critic’s pen. ‘They are not, 

ufually, very learned productions: but we doubt not, they may 
often boaft a higher value, as being founded in fincere piety, and 

good intention,—however unadorned with the ornaments of im- 
roved tafte and polite literature; and this feems to be the juit cha- 

racter of the prefent performance, 


Art. 50. 4a Epiftle to Warren Haftings, E/quire, late Governor 
General of Bengal. 4to. pp.22. 1s. Stockdale. 1791. 
The author of this epiftle, in lines of different excellence, pane- 


gynfes the gentleman to whom itis addrefled; and predicts, that, 


‘ When proud oppreflion withers in the grave, 

And honors rife to decorate the brave ; 

Then fhall his name adorn th’ hiftoric page, 

Infpire the patriot, and inftruct the fage; 

While grateful kingdoms reprobate his woes, 

And give to endlefs infamy his foes.’ 

As predictions are beit explained after their accomplifhment, we 

fhall make no further comment, at prefent, on this prophecy, than 
by obferving, that although the partiality of friendfhip may have 


had fome fhare in framing it, yet it may be fully verified. WY3o04. 


Art. 51. The New Parliamentary Regifler; in a Series of Poetical 
Epilties. izmo. pp.31. 6a. Ridgway. 1791. 

Thefe epiitles are profefiedly an imitation of Mr. Anttey’s New 
Bath Guide; to which gentleman they are dedicated. Their author 
is either our old friend Simkin himfelf, or fomebody as like him as 
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ene egg to another. Perfonating Mr. B=-n-r-d, he offers fome hu- 
mourous reflections on his being elected a member of the fenate, 
on his prefentation at St. James’s, on the meeting of parliament, 
and on the Spanifh convention. He ridiculoufly magnifies a Mem- 
ber of Parliament.to the ‘ Five hundred and fifty-cighth part of a 
King ;’ and, like the wicked Peter Pindar, has a fly ftroke at Ma- 
jety. . His fentiments of the Spanifh convention may be gathered 
from the following tale; which, if not perfectly {weet, has at leaft 
the merit of being fhort: 


* A tale this convention recalls to my mind, , 
Which, though not very nice, to the purpofe you'll find. 
Two clowns who were trudging to market one day 
To difpofe of a cow, made a halt on the way, 
When the animal happen’d, as grazing around, 
To drop, what we need not here name, on the ground; 
’Quoth Hodge to his partner, I’Jl hold you my fhare 
Of the cow, you don’t eat up what fell from her there, 
Cries the other, a bet! and without more ado, 
As though ’twere a cuftard, falls heartily to. 
Half the delicate mefs he had manag’d to fwallow, 
When his ftomach objeéted to what was to follow, 
So, difguifing his qualms, friend, faid he, you’ll allow 
You’re in danger of lofing your fhare of the cow, 
But I am Joth by your loffes to reckon my gains, 
So the bet fhall be void, if you eat what remains. 
Unwilling to forfeit his half of the beatt, 
Hodge fet himfelf down, and concluded the featt. 

uoth he, now we’re quits, yet I needs muft declare, 
Had we had but the wit to remain as we were, 
We might each have been well, neither lofer nor winner, 
Nor have had to digeft this unfavory dinner. 
Much like this feems the cafe between England and Spain, 
Who as wife as they were, like thefe boobies remain; 
We agree to draw ftakes, and our fleets to recall, 
Having rifk’d a great deal to get nothing at all, 
And the tale and the treaty both end in a way, 
Tis the entrails that fuffer, the people that pay.’ 


No intimation is given that this elegant little work will be con- 


tinued. Moo-y. 


Art. 52. Yhe Di&ates of Indignation. A Poem on the African 
Slave Trade. By an Under Graduate, Oxford. 4to. pp. 28. 
1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

This poetical under- graduate vents his indignation on the abettors 


of the flave-trade, in tolerable blank verfe. His anger is prompted 


by his humanity. His fentiments do credit to his heart: but they 
are fuch as the Mafe has often repeated on this fubject. Mr. Wil- 


berforce is pronounced immortal, and the Chriftian God is called the 


God of Wilberforce. This will remind the reader of that well known 


dnitance of the bathos, 


‘s Dalhoufly, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the-Earl of Mar.” Pp? 
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Art. 53. An Epiftle to Peter Pindar. 4to. pp.38. 28. Richard. 


fon. 1790 
From this rather tedious and fomewhat obfcure epifthe, we collea 
little more than that it contains an angry invedtive againft Peter 
Pindar.—Facit 1nDIGNATIO verfum; and, asin many other cafes, 
InpiGNaArio is here but an indifferent poet,—though faperior to 
the generality of Peter’s antagonifts. Oo, 
Art. 54. Moral Dramas intended for private Reprefentation. By 
Mrs. Hughes.; jzmo. pp,.244. 33. fewed. Lane. 1790, 
We have already noticed fome poetry by Mrs. Hughes; fee our 
7ift vol. p. 386 ;—=the prefent dramas merit a fimilar charaéter. [f 
the writer does not reach the fublime, neither does fhe fink into the 
mean: her flight is even, though not very vigorous. O. 


Art. 55. The Political Songfter, or, a Touch on the Times, on va- 
rious Subjects, and adapted to common Tunes. The Sixth Edi- 
tion, with Additions. By John Freeth. 12mo. pp. 196. 38. 6d. 
fewed. Birmingham, printed forthe Author. 1790. 

Either the times have been uncommonly fruitful in events fuit- 
able to the poetical Mule, or fhe has been extremely notable during 
the laft fix years; for fince we formerly faw this collection *, her 
labours have extended from twelve-pennywoarth to the prefent re- 
{pectable price. 

We do not recolle& whether this is the firft appearance of hone 
John Freeth’s portrait. as a frontifpiece to his compofitions: but 
character appears fo ftrongly marked in the countenance, that we 
are perfuaded it is a good refemblance ; and if M. Lavater were to 
pafs judgment on it, he wouid at once diicover the difpofition and 
genius for fuch compofitions as are now before us, This embellith- 
ment mutt be very acceptable to thofe who have enjoyed his humour, 
and have heard him fing. 

In our former mention of this colleétion in its infant ftate, we 
hinted that John was a publican in Birmingham ; in which capacity 
he merits diftinction, and ranks with Taylor the water-poet, and 
Ned Ward of facetious memory. He not only gives us a view 0 
his countenance, but alfo a fketch of his political principles. His 
hobby-horfe, for thirty years paft, has been, he fays, to write fongs 
on all remarkable events, and to fing them to his friends, That is, 
the minilter for the time being, (to fhew his impartiality,) conftantly 
ferved him for a Pegafus, or a hackney-nag; for he adds, that 
* meafures, not men, have always claimed his principal attention.’ 
This declaration, indeed, may have a ftill farther allufion to his 
honefty, in always furnifhing full Wincheiter meafure to his cuftom- 
ers, with@ut diftin€lion, whatever might be their party attachments §, 
which is certainly much to his credit: but nothing in this world is 
permanent ; poor John growing infirm, confines himfelf to finging 
his paft compofitions, and refigns * the arduous tafk of invention, to 
bards of younger yezrs.” He may reft fatisfied, however, on this 
feore, for there are few who have fung {fo merrily, through all poli- 
tical viciflitudes, as John Freeth of Birmingham. N. 





* Rev. vol, ixxi. p. 386. 
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THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 56. The Ufe and Propriety of Local and Occafional Preaching. 
A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Carlifle, in the Year 
1790. By William Paley, M. A. Chancellor of that Diocefe. 
4to. pp. 31. is. Faulder. 

Whatever comes from the pen of Mr. Paley, will be certain of 
‘exciting attention. We took up this Charge with a confidence of 
finding in it fome diftinguifhing merit; and to thofe who are ac- 

uainted with his former productions, it will be almoft unneceflary 

to add, that we have not been difappointed. It is not filled with 
thofe common-place remarks, with which we generally meet in dif- 
courfes delivered to the clergy by their fuperiors. His idea is, in- 
deed, taken from one of the charges of Archbifhop Secker: but he 
has expanded it with much ingenuity. By Jocal preaching, Mr. 
Paley means fermons adapted to that particular ftate of thought and 
opinion, which clergymen fhall perceive to prevail in their congre- 
gations ; and by occafonal preaching, he means the adaption of fer- 
mons to the fervice of the day, to the feafons of the year, and to 
fuch impreffive and inftrudctive events, as the courfe of Providence is 
inceflantly fupplying. Left he fhould be mifunderftood, he diftin- 
guifhes between /ocal and perfonal preaching. The latter he wilely 
condemns, as improper and ineffectual ; as he does likewife the re- 
moteft reference to party or political tranfactions or difputes; juftly 
obierving, that * the Chriftian preacher has no other province than 
that of religion and morality.’ 

Local preaching includes alfo an allufion to local circumftances 
in fermons. ‘This was the common practice of Chrif in his inimi- 
table difcourfes : but in the application of this rule, much judg- 
ment is requifite ; for without it; what was defigned to be ferious 
might become ludicrous, and even difgufting. Many inftances of 
this fort occur in the fermons of the Methodilts; and the writer of 
this article takes the liberty of mentioning one, to which he him- 
felf was accidentally a witnefs. Being on a vifit, curing the laf 
fummer, at Southampton, he popped his head into a Diffenting, 
or rather Methodift chapel, where the preacher, in defcribing the 
final procefs of the Laft Day, (in allufion, no doubt, to the bufinefs 
of a mafter of the ceremonies at the rooms,) introduced she etiquette 


of the Laft Fudgment. Moo.y. 


Art. 57. Parochialia: or Inftru&tions to the Clergy, in the Dif- 
charge of their Parochial Duty. By the Right Reverend Thomas 
Wilfon, D. D. Lord Bifhop of Sodor and Man. 12zmo. pp. 196. 
2s. bound, Dilly, &c. 

The legacy which this good prelate has left to his reverend bre- 
thren, is, we fear, of too antiquated a nature to be of much ufe to 
divines of the prefent day. The ftyle of life which the majority of 
thofe who are able, now deem it incumbent on them to affume, is 
little fuited to fuch an intimate and folemn attention to their paf- 
toral charge as is here pointed out tothem. They are too much 
men of the world, to confine their views to the difcharge of duties 
that can be transferred to fubftitutes, and furrendered to the more 


Officious and humble Methodifts; and too much men of pleafure, 
even 
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even to refide where pleafure is fcarce, and where more may be 
expected from them than they have either time or inclination to 
rant. We ftill hope there are many valuable exceptions to this 
well-founded cenfure; and however low and obfcure their fituation 
may be, they are the brighteft ornaments in the church, and will 
make a proper ufe of this well-intended manual. N. 


Art. 58. Maxims of Piety and of Chriftianity. By the late Right 
Reverend Thomas Willon, D. D. Lord Bifhop of Sodor and Man. 
12mo. pp. 285. 2s. 6d, bound. Dilly. 

Thefe maxims are detached from the Bifhop’s works at large, in 
order to render them more extenfively known among young perfons 
whofe engagements in life allow them but little time for reading ; 
and this fententious form of writing, where truths are happily ex- 
preffed, ftrikes the mind with more force than argumentative il- 
luftrations. In fuch a collection as this, the merit will generally 
be various. 


Art. 59. An Addrefs to bis Grace the Archbifbop of Canterbury, as a 
Vifitor of Colleges in the Univerfity of Oxtord, and as Primate 
of all England. By a Country Ciergyman. 4to. pp. 72. 2%. 
Robinfons. 1791. 

The fpirit of free inquiry is diffufed among our eftablithed clergy ; 
and it would be doing them injuftice to reprefent them as infenfible 
to thofe defeéts which fubfift in the fyftem of education at our uni- 
verfities, and in the formula of our public piety. Some clergymen 
content themfelves with avowing their fentiments in the narrow 
circle of their friends, while others are prompted boldly to deliver 
them tothe world. To the latter clafs the writer of this letter be- 
longs. His object, in the firft part of it, is to expofe the prevari- 
cation praCtifed at our univerfities, in the interpretation of the fta- 
tutes which the members of colleges {wear to obferve: in the ree 
maining part, he contends for the expediency of a reformation of 
the liturgy. ‘Though profefiing himfelf a firm believer in a Trinity 
in Unity, he is zealous for expunging, as an opprobrium theologia, 
the Athanafian creed ; and for making a few other alterations, fo 
that the book of Common Prayer may be generally acceptable. 
Highly as he appears to refpect the learned and pious among the 
Diffenters, he gives it as his opinion, that this bufinefs fhould not 
be conducted by a conference with any denomination of them, but 
that the church fhould have gthe dignity to reform itfelf; and fo 
enlarge the terms of her communion, as to invite, by true Chriftian 
moderation, all who name the name of Chrift, to unite in one 
common form of worfhip. 

[f this Country Clergyman, whofe Addrefs, on the whole, we 
have perufed with confiderable fatisfaction, any where departs from 
the principles of Chriftian charity, it is in calling the Socinians 
only Deifts in difguife. In the fhort lift of Diflenters whom, in p. 62, 
he compliments as virtuous men, able fcholars, and found divines, 
two were avowed Socinians, viz. Foffer and Lardner ;—and could 
modef? Fofter, and the venerable author of the Credibility, be Deifts 
in difguife? No fooner, we are perfuaded, will this —o. 
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minded writer perufe this gentle hint, than he will wifh that, by 
dropping a tear upon the paflage, be could blot it out for ever. Moo-y, 


Art. 60. Evangelical Motives to Holine/s: or, An Attempt to fhew, 
that thofe who cannot rely on good Works feel moft powerful 
Engagements to abound in them. By Jofeph Cornifh. 12mo. 
pp. 24. 6d. Robinfons. 1790. 

This little tract is plain, ferious, and well intended. It proves 
that good works, though not infinitely meritorious, are good things; 
and confequently, as the fong goes, if you are wicked, it is nota 
good fign. ‘The title is rather aukwardly and imperfectly exprefled. 
A better phrafe might have been ufed, than feeling powerful engage- 
ments; and as to the whole period, Mr. Cornifh does not mean to 
fay that the want of reliance on good works is in itfelf a reafon or 
motive to the pra¢tice of them, but that norwithfanding the Chrif- 
tian cannot rely on them, he is convinced of its being his duty and 
interelt to practife them. ‘The word meverthele/s is wanting before 
fel. Mr. Cornith’s laft evangelical motive to good works is, that 
they are neceffary,—neceflary to everlafting happinefs; and having 
demonftrated this, he has diminifhed our intereft in the queltion 
relative to their merit. Qe 


Art. 61. The Friendly Conclufien : occafioned by the Letters of Ag- 
noltos to the Rev. Andrew Fuller, refpecting the Extent of our Sa- 
viour’s Death, &c. By D. Taylor. 1zmo. pp. 27. 3d. Ath. 1790. 
Very little is requifite to be faid by us, on the prefent {mall per- 

formance, We may exprefs our fatisfaction that this * unpleafant 

{quabble is (as we truft,) terminated. Some things in this pamph- 

let look like freedom of thought; as when the writer fays, ‘ That 

any man in the prefent age fhould be blamed for the fin which 

Adam committed in Paradife almoft fix thoufand years ago, requires 

very clear and pofitive proof, and fuch as I firmly believe no man 

will ever be able to produce.’ In another place, {peaking of the 

‘ univerfality of our Saviour’s death,’ a doctrine which he approves, 

he farther remarks, that ‘ this is the doétrine of the eftablifhed 

church.” If ic is, we are rather at a lofs to reconcile it with the 
i7th Article. There is indeed a method of {peaking concerning 
the offer of falvation to all men, which is faid to leave it certain 
that none fhall enjoy it but a cho/en few: but this is fuch idle play- 
ing with words, fuch trifling with, and tantalizing of mankind, 
that it is, farely, unworthy of any farther attention. H. 


















































MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.62. A Letter from Mrs. Gunning, addreffed to his Grace the 

Duke of Argyll. 8vo. pp. 147- 38. Ridgway, &c. 1791. f 
; A few weeks ago, many vague reports were in circulation, rela- 
tive to the difcovery of fome fuppofed fecret manceuvres, and forged 
letters, refpeGting the family of General Gunning, and certain 
noble perfonages, of very high rank. As thofe rumours were fol- 
lowed by no fatisfactory detection of what feemed ftrangely mytte- 
ti0us, and utterly incomprehenfible, the curiofity of the public hung 
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with impatience on the fromifed appearance of Mrs. G.’s Letter, 
which was previoufly advertiied, for fome days, before its actual 
publication :—but, parturiunt montes! A large and well-written 
pamphlet appears *, and much is faid about and about the unjuft 
and cruel treatment which the fair writer, and her ‘ angel’ daughter 
haveexperienced : but the expected difcovery is not made; and we are 
as much in the dark as ever ; excepting that the blame of whatever 
may have been wrong in this obfcure affair, is all caft on General 
Gunning; with this aggravating circumftance, that he at whom the 
accufation is levell’d, is the HUSBAND and the FATHER Of his-un- 
fortunate acculers. We muft, however, fufpend our opinion, ac- 
cording to Horace’s maxim, audi alteram partem, fhould the General 
mean to publifh on the fubj-ct. We have not yet heard that he has 
formed any fuch defign. Perhaps he confiders, not altogether un- 
juftly, that the matter being of a private nature, the public have, 
properly, no concern with it. 


Art. 63. Statement of Fa&s, in Anfwer to Mrs. Gunning’s Let- 
ter, addreffled to his Grace the Duke of Argyll. By Captain 
Bowen. 8vo. pp. 60. 2s. Debrett. 1791. 

Captain Bowen, and his Lady, appear to have been, with fome 
degree of intimacy, acquainted with Mrs. and Mifs Gunning: but, 
in the letter to the D. of A. publifhed by the former of thefe Ladies, 
they are treated as enemies, and traitors, combined with General 
G. and aiding him, by their machinations, in his [to us unace 
countable] defigns againft the reputation, peace, and happinefs of 
his wife and daughter. 

Accordingly, the characters of Capt. and Mrs. Bowen are fo rudely 
attacked, by the pen of Mrs.G. that they have, very naturally, 
deemed it neceflary to ftand forth in their own vindication, by dif- 
clofing to the world fuch faéts as had occurred to their knowlege, 
with refpeé& to the myiterious letters, &c. &c. which have fo much 
engaged the attention of the public. 

‘The weapons employed by Capt. Bowen, are not fize writing, and 
pathetic exclamations, but declarations on oath; of which we have 
here a very {trong chain: one [moft material] link of which, con- 
filts of the confejion of General G.’s groom, who had been employed 
by his mafterto carry a letter to Blenheim,—inftead of doing which, 
he fwears, that he was perfuaded by Mifs G. todeliver it to her; and 
that fhe direCled him to wait the proper interval of time, and then 
fay, that he had performed the journey. To colour this pretence, 
he produced qaletter, as from the Duke, in an/wer to that which he 
[never] carried; which pretended anfwer was really given to him 
by Miis G. 

If this teftimony of the groom be credited,—and we fee no reafon 
‘to queftion it,—efpecially as it ftands corroborated by a real’ letter 
from his Grace of M.—there feems to be no caufe for the Genetal’s 





* This ingenious Lady was known to the public as a writer, 
“before her marriage with Mr. Gunning. Her maiden name was 
“Minirre. - For her publications, confuit our General index, under 
the article Novels. 
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taking op 4is pen on this unhappy occafion. It appears to us, that 
the whole myttery is now unravelled; and we are only forry that 
he could not confine the knowlege of this romantic, intriguing, 
bufineis, within the walls of his own houfe. 


Art. 64. An Addrefs to the Society for the Improvement of Britifo 
Wool; conttituted at Edinburgh, January 31, 1791. By Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. 8vo. pp. 46. as. Cadell. 

The report of a committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
on the fubjeét of Britifh wool, was lately mentioned in our Review *; 
a fociety for the improvement of this valuable article, is now formed, 
of which Sir John Sinclair is the prefent chairman ; and this is the 
addrefs which he read to the members at their firft meeting. He ap- 

ears to have attended afliduoufly to the fubjeét, and to have col- 

jected much information ; fo as fully to juftify the choice made of 
him to fuperintend this truly patriotic undertaking. In a prefatory 
advertifement, Sir John well obferves—=* There are two objedts, for 
the advantage of this country, which cannot, indeed, be too often 
inculcated. The firft is, to raife a fufficient fupply of fine wool at 
home; the fecond, to produce within our territories the naval ftores 
neceflary for our fleet. Until thefe two objects are attained, Great 
Britain cannot be juftly accounted either an independent, manufac- 
turing, Or maritime nation, The firft will probably be fecured by 
the exertions of the fociety now conitituted for that purpofe. . The 
other is equally practicable, with a very moderate degree of public 
fpirit, attention, and perfeverance.’? He points out many curious 
objects of inquiry to the fociety, refpecting the breed and manage- 
ment of fheep; which, we do not doubt, will receive attention in 
their proceedings; and he concludes with the following addrefs 


‘ To Experimental Farmers. 


‘ From the preceding paper it appears, that many important 
fats, refpecting the proper management of fheep, remain to be af- 
certained ; and the following experiments in particular are recom- 
mended to the attention of thofe who have it in their power to give 
them a fair trial. 

1. * It would be particularly defirable to afcertain, what food is 
the beft calculated for the produdtion of fine wool, particularly du- 
ring the {pring and winter ieafons.— Potatoes, yams, pea and barley 
ftraw, are certainly excellent and not expenfive. 

2. The effect of fhelter, houfing and clothing fheep thould alfo 
be tried. ‘To be fometimes under thelter, and at other times not, 
is detrimental to the fleece. ‘Ihe more the theep are kept in exaétly 
the fame temperature, the better. 

3- ‘ How far /a/t contributes to finenefs of pile fhould alfo be af- 
certained. If it anfwered, there can be no doubr, that fuch indul- 
gence would be given by the legiflature, as would render that article 
much lefs expenfive than at preient. 

4. © But the experiment which perhaps in the end may prove the 
moit important, is that of cutting the fleeces of the loag-wooled 
theep twice a year. ‘There is every reafon to imagine, fo far as 
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theory can go, that it would anfwer ; and that the fecond fleece (jf 
the theep were kept in the houfe for fome time after the firft cutting) 
would be greatly fuperior, in point of quality, to the firft; nor 
would the animal (if it had plenty of wholefome food) be injured 
by it. The firft fleece, it is believed, fhould be cut in January, the 
fecond in June. : oie 

5. * The effect of erofing various breeds is well intitled to parti. 
cular attention. Amongit other experiments of that nature, Buffon 
recommends trying the European ram and the Barbary ewe, as the 
beft means of obtaining fine wool *. If that great naturalift is well 
founded in this idea, there would be little difficulty in raifing as 
much fine wool as this country has occafion for, the exportation of 
Sheep from the ftates of Barbary not being prohibited. 

‘ It is only by trying every experiment that is likely to be ufeful, 
and collecting facts from every quarter, that any fyftem, whether it 
relates to the proper management of fheep, or to any other point of 
a fimilar nature, can be brought to perfection.’ 

We have copied thefe propofed experiments, with the view of do. 
ing all in our power to aid the defigns of an affociation formed on 
the beft national principles, and to which we fincerely wifh all pof- 


fible fuccefs. 


rt. 65. General View of Sweden: containing, befides a Geogra- 
' phical Defcription of the Country, an Account of its Conftitu- 

tion, Religion, Civil and Criminal Laws, Population, Natural 

Riches, External and Internal Commerce, Finances, Money, 

Weights, and Meafures: Together with the Manners and 

Cuftoms of the Inhabitants, the prefent State of the Arts and 

Sciences in that Kingdom, and the Form of Government as 

eftablifhed in 1772. Tranflated from the French of M. Cat- 

teau. $vo. pp. 410. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 

Having fo lately introduced this agreeable and intelligent work, 
in the or:ginal, to our Englith Readers *, nothing remains to be 
added, but to inform them that they now have it more fully at 
their command in a tranflation, which appears to be well exe- 
cuted. 

The reader will obferve that florid and declamatory ftyle of de- 
{cription, which we have already noted in M. Catteau’s writing : 
but his work contains, neverthelefs, a very fenfible and entertain- 
ing account of Sweden and its inhabitants; animated with that 
{pirit of liberty which lately burft forth fo ardently, where it was 











little expected, "i 


Art. 66. Conftitutions of a Society to fupport Men of Genius aud Learns 
ing in Diftre/s; and to affift the Widows and Children of thofe 
who have any Claims on public Gratitude or Humanity, from 
literary Merit or Induftry. 8vo. 6d. L. Davis, &c. 

For the particulars of this benevolent plan, we refer to the pamph- 
let,—which is fold for the benefit of the fund, 





* © See his Efflay on the Degeneration of Animals.’ 
t See Rev, New Series. Vol. Il. p. 574. | 
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Art. 67. Prothecies delivered by a Defcendant from the Oracle of 


Delphos, of the furure Lives and Deaths of the following diitin- 

guifhed Perfonages. (See Title-page at Length, which we will 

not tranfcribe.) 4to. pp.¢6. 2s. 6d. Prieft. 1791. 

Strange, low, literary Billingfgate abufe of many public and 
well-known characters, from the K. on the Th——, to the mock- 
monarch of a theatre. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art 68.  Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
the Abbev Church of Weitminter, January 31, 1791, being the 
Anniverfary of King Charles’s Martyrdom. By William, Lord 
Bifhop of Chefter. 4to. pp.19- Is. Rivingtons. 

«© Who knows (fays Mr. Walpole, in his preface to the «* Hif- 
toric Doubts,”) if Pompey had fucceeded, whether Julius Cafar 
would not have been decorated as a martyr to public liberty? At 
fome periods, the fuffering criminal captivates all hearts, at another 
the triumphant tyrant. Auguftus, drenched in the blood of his 
fellow-citizens, and Charles Stuarc falling in his own blood, are 
held up to admiration. ‘Truth is left out of the difcuffion, and odes 
and anniverfary fermons give the law to hiftory and credulity.” 
Formerly this was much more the cafe than at prefent. ‘The cha- 
rater of Charles begins to be fairly appreciated ; and thofe paflions 
which dictated the fervice appropriated to the commemoration of 
his fufferings, having fubfided, an aukward duty is hereby impofed 
on the dignified rulers of our eftablifhed church. If Charles I. be 
vindicated, what are the dodtrines of the Revolution? If his con- 
du& be cenfured, what becomes of his martyrdom? ‘The hypo- 
crify, and fubfequent tyranny, of Cromwell are no juftification of 
the reign of the monarch whom he beheaded ; nor is this unfortu- 
nate prince entitled to our veneration, hecaufe the diforders which he 
occafioned, were, in the end, through Divine Providence, made fub- 
fervient to the improvement of our civil government. The events 
of this period, fairly confidered, hold out a very ufeful leffon to 
magiftrates on the abufe of power; and to the people, on the mi- 
fery of civil commotions: but if we violate the truth of hiflory, by 
invefting Charles with a peculiar fanctity of coaracter, we indireatly 
reflect on thoie who oppofed him ; and we deftroy one half of the 
moral aoplication. 

We can perceive little ufe in the continuance of thefe anniverfa- 
ries; excepting it be, that they afford the right reverend bifhops 
an opportunity of declaring their fentiments as the heads and guar- 
dians of the eftablifhment. Separatiits may gather from them the 
comple¢tion of the epifcopal bench. From this fermon now before 
us, preached by Dr. Cleaver, the Bishop of Chefter, they may learn 
the attachment of our prelates to the doftrines and liturgy of the 
church; their admiration of its conftitution ; and their refolution 
to preferve thofe fences which the wifdom of their anceftors have 
drawn round it. The Right Rev. Preacher endeavours to prove, 
that reafon, religion, the wants of nature, and the jult exercife of 
our moral affections, render a ftate of fociety neceflary to our well- 
being ; 
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being; that it is-the defign of revelation to ftrengthen every go. 
vernment, calculated to produce happinels, by enforcing the due 
means under the fanclion of divine authority ; that a religious eftae 
biifhment, raifed on the foundation of the Apoftles, mutt have a pes 
culiar force in the fuppor: of our civil conitituuon ; and that theory 
and experience fhould teach us, that they cannot be feparated but 
by the ruin of both. 

Far be it from us to controvert the leading pofitions in this fer- 
mon, preached before the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal ; we fhall 
take the liberty, however, of difcufling the propriety of one or two 
incidental expreffions. 

In p.17, the Bithop of Chefter afferts, that che eftablifoment of the 
church muft fall with the Liturgy. Af this be true, we have, without 
intending it, been recommending the fall of our eflablifhed church ; 
for we have often fpoken in favour of a revifal of the Book of Common 
Prayer: but as Dr. Cleaver has offered only a naked affertion, we 
ywuit continue to think that a reformation of the liturgy, by leffen- 
ing the ground of diffent, would rather increafe than diminifh the 
itrength of the eflablifhment. In all his Majefly’s dominions, there 
are not, perhaps, a thoufand people who approve of the Athanafian 
creed ; could the expunging of this, for inftance, weaken the power 
and ftability of our ecclefiattical conititution ? We cannot fuppofe 
that the exiftence of the eitablifhed church depends on a rigid tena- 
gioufnels of every article of the ancient doctrine: for we conceive 
that the church fupports the doctrine, not that the doctrine upholds 
the church. 

Being, nodoubt, a firm believer of the dofrines contained in the 
liturgy, the Right Rev. Preacher might be defirous of preferving 
them from the rude touch of theological reformers : but, in the fub- 
fequent paragraph, we fear that his partiality to his own fyftem 
has betrayed him into an unfair reprefentation of the oppofite. 
* The doctrines, (fays he,) which the Socinians are moft eager to 
explode, comprize nearly all that can intereft the hopes and fears, and 
therefore all that can influence the practice of a Chriltian,’ p. 18. 
We notice this paflage,—not to offer any arguments in favour of 
Socinianifm, as a doctrine founded in fcripture,—but to vindicate 
at from an afperfion which does not belong to it, even allowing it, 
as a fyitem, to be ever fo erroneous. As the Socinian admits the 
divine miflion, the miracles, and the refurreétion, of Chritt, as well 
as the moral government of God, and the exiftence of a future ftate 
of rewards and punifhments, he certainly, notwithftanding he may 
have rejected fome of the doGrines of Revelation, has not exploded 
all that can intereft the hopes and fears, and of courfe influence the 
practice, of a Chriftian. Such unqualified afiertions it is our duty, 
as critics, to notice ; and we lament to find them in publications of 
this kind, where, more efpecially, orthodoxy fhould appear united 











with charity. Moo-y. 


Art,69. In the Cathedral Church of St. Columb’s, Augu 1, 1789, 
in Commemoration of the Deliverance of Derry in 1689. By the 
Rev. G. V. Sampfon, A.B. 8vo. pp. 26. Printed at London- 


Derry. 1790. 
The 














‘rifes to yield-its fruits before the throne of God.’ 
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The fiege of London-Derry, and its liberation, form a memorable 


- era in the Britifh as well as in the Irifh annals; and it was furely 


well judged publicly to celebrate its hundredth anniverfary. How 
much do thefe kingdoms owe to the revolution which was at that 
time happily effected ! 

A note prefixed to this difcourfe obferves;—* Compofitions de- 
figned for the many, in the hour of popular exultation, appear with 
difadvantage to zhe few, who feel no ‘hare in the public enthufiafm. 
The author is aware of this truth, when he requeils the reader to 
keep in view the time, place, and circumi{tances, in which this 
fermon was delivered.’ 

This appears modeft and fenfible: the difcourfe is popular, ani- 
mated, and, at the fame time, directed to the moft ufeful purpofes. 
lt warmly recommends piety toward God, and humanity, modera- 
tion, and charity, toward man, together with that courage which is 
founded on fuch principles. Mr. Sampfon feems to be an earneft 
advocate for candour and Jiberality ; yet, in reading one part, we 
cannot fay that we were wholly deftitute of the apprehenfion, that 
his ideas on thefe fubjeéts were under a reftraint; and that he 
might imagine fome conformity of modes and opinions to be more re- 
quifite than reafon, truth, and religion demand: but, perhaps, ia 


this idea we may have been miltaken. H. 


Art. 70. The Confequence of the Charadcer of the Individual, and the 
Influence of Education in forming it. Preached at the Parifh 
Church of St. Peter’s, Caermarthen, October 10, 1790, for the 
Benefit of a Sunday Shool. By Charles Symmons, B.D. 8vo. 
pp. 40. 1s. Williams. 

We thall not prefume to affert that Mr. Symmons has profited 
by the ftrictures which we made on his former publications: but 
impartiality will allow us to remark that he has profited by fome- 
thing, as he is certainly improved as a writer. His flyle is more 
chaite; and as his judgment matures, we have no doubt of his de- 
tefting, equally with ourfelves, the tinfel ornaments and falfe glit- 
ter of language. In the fermon before us, there is nothing ob- 
jectionable, but much that is commendable. Mr. Symmons, (from 
Luke i. 46.) has ftated the importance of education in general, 
and of the poor in particular; and he has alfo judicioufly replied 
to the objections which have been urged againit the eftablifhment 
of Sunday fchools. The great object of every juft fyftem of educa- 
tion he confiders to be—* to familiarize the mind to the love of 
truth, temperance, and juftice; to open to the eye of the mind the 
genuine fource of moral obligation, and to blend religion with the 
heart ; to plant, in fhort, the virtuous purpofe in the bofom, and 
to protect and fofter its growth with the dews of heaven, till ic 


Such being the great end of education, a preacher cannot be-bet- 
ter employed than in urging its importance, and in exhorting per- 
fons of all ranks to ufe every endeavour to inftil the principles of 
virtue into the infant mind, Old offenders, fuch as have long been 
habituated 
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habituated to vice, it is almoftimpoffible to reclaim: the only mie- 
thod, which promifes to be fuccefsful, of diffuling a fenfe of virtue 
and decorum among the lower claffes of fociety, is to train up their 
children in the way they fhould go. Sunday {chools are of importance 
in this view ; and we hope to be excufed, if we take this opportu- 
nity of hinting to magiftrates, that they ovght to be very cautious 
how they commit young offenders, who have been drawn by 
fome prefling temptation to a trifling violation of the laws, to 
prifons filled with hardened and unbdlufhing villains. Affociated 
with fuch company, repentance is prevented; and what was de- 
figned as a punifhment, becomes the fource of future and more fla- 
grant crimes. 

The importance of a virtuous poor fhould point out, to every pa- 
rifh, the neceflity of extending the benefits of education to the off- 


{pring of the lower clafies of people. Moo -y: 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


*,* Tt is with much regret that we inform Alcander, that the rules 
of our corps will not permit us to comply with his requett. 





+++ We have not forgotten the work mentioned by H.B. It 
Only waits its turn among our other numerous arrears. 





t Y.Z. writes concerning a fecond volume of poems by the 
Rev. Luke Booker. We have feen no advertifement of it, nor does 
our collector know where it is to be had. 





\*|| If we were to grant the defire of a correfpondent without 2 
fignature, who wifhes for fome farther information, on a particular 
point, from Mr. Speechly’s late book on she Vine, it would occupy 
more fpace than we can afford, and than he feems to imagine. 

1*t The letter from Oftend is tranfmitted to the gentleman to 
whom it related; who has not yet returned it. 








ERRATA in our laf Review. 


P. 246. 1.15. for * tketch,’ read ftretch. 
247. 1.21. for * Sir William Grefham,’ read .Sir Thomas 
Grefham. 
287. 1.12. for * fattly,’ read folty. 
302. 1. 31. for‘ the Rev. Mr. Shillito,’ read Lieutenant Shillito. 
345- 1.15. for * render,” read renders. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. 1. Neva AG@a Academie Scientiarum Imperialis Petropolitane, 
&c. i, e. New Tranfatt:ons of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Peterfburgh. Vol. JI*. With the Hiftory of the Academy to 
the Year 1784. 4to,. pp.400. Peterfburgh. 1788. 


OTWITHSTANDING the munificence and the apparent zeal 
for fcience difplayed in founding and adorning the aca- 
demy of Peterfburgh, it may hitherto be compared to a green- 
houfe, in which exotics are kept alive by artificial warmth, 
and preferved by the {fkilful culture of the foreigners under 
whofe care they were imported. In fuch circumflances, they 
certainly do honour to the liberality and tafle of thofe who are 
at the expence of preferving them: but they are of little fervice 
in adorning and fertilizing the country. ‘I’o become ufeful in 
this refpect, they mult be naturalized to the foil, and be made 
objects of national culture: but, betore this can be effected, 
the foil itfelf mutt be improved, and the poffefior muft have the 
liberality of mind to facrifice the little interefts. of the moment 
to extenfive future advantages. Before the f{ciences can acquire 
a permanent and general eftablifhment among the Rufhians, 
many obftacles muft be removed: but fome of thefe are fo im- 
mediately connected with the political circumttances of the 
people, with the mode of government, and with its influence 
On the national genius and character, that their entire removal 
can fcarcely be expected from the fovereign, to whofe generous 
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protection the academy of Peterfburgh owes its prefent luftre, 
Every circumftance, however, which can be contidered as 
auxiliary to this valuable end, refiects honour on its author, 
and mutt give pleafure to thofe who wifh well to the interefts 
of knowlege. For thefe reafons, we confider the inftitution of 
public leGtures in the Kufs language, on the feveral branches 
of fcience, as the moft important event related in the hiftorical 
part of this volume; in which we alfo find an account of the 
erection of an elegant and commodious building for the ufe of 
the academicians, and of the honour paid to the memory of the 
iluftrious EuLer by the Princefs Dafchkaw * ; who publicly 
placed a marble butt of this excellent man, on a column eredted 
in the middle of the new academical hall, 

In this part of the work, we find nothing farther, that feems 
worthy of notice, except two letters from M. Qtpinos. The firf 
of thefe relates to an improvement in the conftruction of the mi- 
crofcope. Fle obferves, that every reprefentation of an objedt, 
which is produced by rays of light pafling through a tranfparent, 
or along the fides of an opake, object, directly to the eye, is lefs 
perfect than thofe reprefentations which are feen by means of rays 
that, falling firft on the object, are thence reflected to the eye. 
Reprefentations of the former kind ought never to be preferred, 
excepting when the intention is accurately to examine the in- 
ternal ftru@ture of tranfparent, or the exact contour of opake, 
objects. Every optical inflrument, therefore, with which 
objeds can be feen only by means of direct rays, muft be very 
imperfect: but as the focal diftance, as well as the aperture, 
of thofe magnifiers which have the greateft power, is very fmall, 
this is a defeét incident to all microfcopes hitherto known, 
whether fingle or compound; and the mirror, ufed to throw 
the light of the fun on the objeét, is but an incomplete, and 
often very inconvenient remedy; as this light is too glaring 
and unfteady to afford a diftin@ reprefentation without offend- 
ing the eye. A microfcope, in order to.exhibit a reprefenta- 
tion by means of reflecied light, muft be fo conftructed, that 
its object may be viewed at the diftance of fix, feven, or eight 
inches from the object glafs, and that the aperture of this be 
‘Jarger than that of the eye) Such a microfcope muft indced 
be much larger than thofe commonly ufed: but this the author 
juftly obferves, is no great inconvenience; as it is noi the in- 
ftrument, but the object, which muft be moved. An achro- 
matic microfcope, which M. C¢prnus has conftructed, is 
about three feet in Jength, and magnifes the diameter of the 
object from fixty to feventy times its natural fize: the aperture 
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of the object glafs is an inch in diameter, and its diftance from 
the object is feven inches. A more particular defcription of 
its conftruction he referves to another opportunity, and con- 
tents himfelf, for the prefent, with obferving that, with refpect 
to the clear, diftin@t, and luminous manner in which it exhibits 
objects, it is much fuperior to any that he has ever feen. He 
had not yet tried it as a folar microfcope, but he thinks that, 
as fuch, it would be greatly preferable to the common fort. 
The fecond letter relates to Dr. Herfchel’s difcovery of a 
volcano in the moon; which, M, Cépinus tells us, ferves to 
confirm a theory that he publifhed at Berlin, in 1781, and in 
which he afcribed the irregularities of the moon’s furface to 
volcanos. Heacknowleges, however, that M. Lichtenberg of 
Gottingen, and M. Beccaria, formed fimilar conjectures about 
the fame time: but he informs us that, after the publication of 
his theory, he found this opinion to be of a much older date ; 
as it is maintained by the celebrated Robert Hooke, in the 
fixtieth chapter of his Adicrographia, which was printed in 
London, in the year 1655. | 


MATHEMATICS. 


Two Memoirs concerning Traétory Curves. By M. Eurer. 

By a tractory curve, or tractrix, M. EuLER means that 
which is formed by a'weight faftened to one end of a thread, 
lying on a horizontal plane, while the other end is moved along 
any line, either ftraight or curved: this line he calls the di- 
rectrix, on the form of which the nature of the curve depends. 
He obferves, that the folution of this problem feems rather to 
belong to mechanics, than to geometry; yet it has generally 
been attempted by means of the latter, and on an hypothefis 
contrary to the true principles of motion, by fuppofing the 
weight to be drawn by an infinite number of fucceffive attrac- 
tions in the direction of the thread. This would be true, if 
the motion of the weight were ftopped and renewed at the end 
of every inftant of time, and were always in the fame direction: 
but as it is continually changing, it is evident that the motion 
of the weight cannot be accurately afcertained by this hypo- 
thefis, in thofe cafes only excepted, in which the friction of 
the weight, againft the furface of the plane, is infinitely great, 
or its velocity infinitely fmall. 

M. Euter folves the problem by the differential calculus ; 
he firft inveftizates the moft fimple cafe, viz. that in which 
the directrix is a right line; even this produces a tranfcendental 
Curve: he then proceeds to the general folution, or to find the 
equation of the tractory, when that of its directrix is given: 
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but this leads to an equation which cannot be refolved, unlefg 
the curve defcribed by the weight be known; and this may be 
found mechanically. 

Stopped by thefe difficulties in his inveftigation, the author 
applies his inquiries to that cafe, in which the directrix is a 
circle. For the particulars of this calculation, we muft refer 
our readers to the memoir; and fhall only obferve, that the 
equation, found by the curve defcribed, is of that form, which 
is called the differential equation of Riccati, and baffles all our 
ingenious mathematician’s endeavours to folve it. 

The memoir is concluded by a mechanical folution of the 
firft cafe, in which the direétrix is a right line; the elements, 
on which this inveftigation is founded, are the time, the velo- 
city, the friction, and the tenfion of the thread, though the 
Jatter is afterward exterminated from the calculus: hence arifes 
a differential equation of the fecond degree, which, if the fric- 
tion be =o, makes the tractrix an inverted cycloid, generated 
by a circle, the radius of which is equal to the length of the 
thread: but, if the friction be made infinite, the equation will 
become that of a common traétrix; which our author confiders 
as a proof, that the curve, defcribed by the tractory motion, 
does not coincide with that found by geometrical inveftigation, 
unlefs the frition be infinite. 

In the fecond memoir, M. Ever treats of compound trac- 
tory curves, in the generation of which the thread is loaded 
with two or more weights, in different points of its length. 
This inveftigation is curious rather from its difficulty, than 
from its utility; for it leads to differential equations, which, 
though of the firft degree, the author gives up as unrefolvable; 
and he obferves, that this memoir affords a ftriking inftance of 
the difficulties, which fometimes occur in the folution of pro- 
blems, that, fuperficially confidered, appear very eafy. 

Concerning the Transformation of the Diverging Series 
1—mx+m(m-+n)x*—m(m +n)(m+2n)x'-+ &c. into a con- 
tinued Fraétion. By the tame. 

In order to facilitate this transformation, the ingenious 
mathematician makes mx=a and nx=b; and thus changes 
the expreffion to 1—a-+3(a+b)—a(a+b)(a+2b)+, &c.: 
he then fuppofes a=A, a+b=B, at+ab=—C, &c.: hence 
S$=i1—A+AB—ABC+&c. and 

















of I _. , A—AB+ABC—&e. _ A 
S~1-A PAB ABC + ac. +1—APAB—ABCH&c. TP 
_ 1-A+AB—ABC+&e._, b-—zbB+2bBC—&c. b 
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B b 
Proceeding in a fimilar manner, Q=1+7; R=1+> 


S=1-+s5 T=1+4, and fo on til] at length, 














$= = 
1+A 1+a 
i+b 145 
1+B ifatb 
1+2b 1+2b 
1+c. It-af+2b0 


This transformation of diverging feries, M. Eurer juftly 
secommends as the moft certain, and perhaps the only method 
of finding, or, at leaft, of approximating, its fum; as it is 
evident that, when reduced to fimple fractions, thefe will al- 
ternately be greater and lefs than the real value, and mutt 
therefore make continual approximations to it. By a very 
jimple method, for which we mult refer to the memoir, the 
terms of this continued fraction are reduced to the half of their 
number. 

This memoir clofes with an inquiry into the analyfis, by 
which Lord Brounker difcovered the continued fraction that 
bears his name. The author thinks it probable that his Lordfhip 
did not purfue the tedious and difficult method of Wallis: but 
that he deduced it from the feries of Leibnitz 1—{+4—3-4 Xc. 
The method, by which this deduction may be made, is here 
piven. ) 
Concerning the Method of finding the Sums of Series, of which 
the Terms have alternate Signs. — By the fame. 

This memoir contains the folution of three problems:. the 
firft is to find the {um S, of the feries KX’. X”—X’”"+-&c.; 
in which X is fuppofed to be a function of x, and X,X’, X”, X”” 
&c. the values of this function, when x41, x-+2, x43, &c. 
are {ubftituted for x. From thefe data, the.{um is eafily found, by 


the differential calculus,tobeS =x 0X peti pwn +&c.; 
dx ox dx3 


and the only queftion is to difcover an eafy method of deter- 
mining the coefficients a, 8, y; &c. 

For this purpofe, M. Ever inveftigates the feries 
S=jitat+ Ar*+ 7t?+&c., obferving that, if thefum S of this feries 
can be afligned, the coefficients a, @, y, &c. may alfo be afcer- 
tained; as they are the fame with thofe contained in the former 
equation. From this inquiry, refults the equation s{1--e')=1 
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; NV 
which he transforms into w—it<, whence v=s—}=at-+. 


Bt?-+-4t3-+&c.: but, that only the odd powers of t may be 
fubftituted for v, in the feries, he puts v=>At+Be+Cti+Xc, 


whence, by fubftituting the values of vv & ~ inftead of thefe 


expreffions, it becomes eafy to determine the coefficients 
A, B, C, &c. and, by thefe means, to afcertatn x, y, ¢, &c. 
In order to point out the law of progreffion of thefe coefficients, 
the author introduces the numbers, known by the name of their 
inventor, James Bernoulli, which he exprefles by the letters 
a,b, c, &c.; and thus he finds, for the fum, the following 
_ expreffion : 
ghedeesltie) 2 Styd iO ie 2k ker) € da 
err eer ee ae ae ee Pee kee) Le ee Pee De 

In a fecond folution of the fame problem, the author in- 
veltigates a function T, arifing from the function S, by fub- 
ftituting x-++3 for x; and here he finds 

yy aX BAX  436X y 3X 

—iX+ ro wr T. > + &c. § x 
and determines the coefficients a, 2, 7, &c. by the fame 
method as in the firft folution. 

The two other problems relate to the fums of the follow- 
ing feries ; 
Sson*X—n*+'X’+n*+*X7—n* + 3X" + &e, 
SH 1.2.3.6. XX—1.263-.(Xf 3) X°+1.2.3...(X $2) Xm Ec. 


a of three Problems in Spherics. By M. NicHoxas 
USS. 

Thefe problems require the conftruction of a triangle, on a 
given bafe, and between two great circles of the fphere, with 
the following conditions: Firft, That the angle at the vertex 
be the greateft poffible; fecondly, That the fum of the two 
files, containing this angle, be the leaft poffible; and, thirdly, 
that the area of the triangle be a maximum. 

The inveftigation of the firft problem leads to a cubic equa- 
tion; and the author lays down the conditions under which this 
will admit of three folutions, which he finds by trife€ting the 
angle: if the two great circles are at right angles with each 
other, the equation will be only a quadratic. 

‘The fecond problem, though apparently very eafy, yet, 
when confidered in the common method, leads to equations 
very dificult to. be folved; thefe the author has avoided, by 


varying the vertex of the triangle along an infinitely {mall arc. 
: | The 
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The third, though, at firft view, it feems more difficult, is 
eafily folved by the fame expedient. 

Concerning the Projeétion of the Sphere on the Surface of a Cone. 
By F. !. ScuuserT. 

This memoir contains nothing new: the projection of maps, 
on a conic furface, expanded into a plane, was recommended 
by Mr. Patrick Murdoch, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
vol. L. partii. *, and has been practifed by Schenk, Mayer, 
Senex, Buache, Vaugondy, Bonne, and other geographers. 
The paiticular method, here advifed, is the fame with that of 
M. Bonne, defcribed in the twenty-third book of M. De La 
Lande’s Aftronomy, § 3883. 

Concerning the Projection of the Sphere, with refpec to the drea 
of the Countries repr cfented. By the fame. 

‘This academician informs us, that he has conftructed a map 
of the Ruffian empire, in which the meridians and parallels 
interiect each other at right angles, and the latitudes are made 
equal to their fines: but, in fuch a projection, it is evident 
that, in high latitudes, the degrees of latitude become fo {mall, 
and thofe of longitude fo large, that the figure of the country 
is diftorted, and it is difficult to delineate and meafure the 
areas with any tolerable accuracy, In order to remedy this 
inconvenience, M. ScHuBERT obferves, that the proportion. 
ality of the areas on the map, to thofe on the fphere, may be 
preferved, without making the latitudes equal to their fines; 
and he recommends their being taken equal to their fine mul- 
tiplied by a certain factor m, the value of which muft be deters 
mined by the latitudes contained in the map, ‘Thus, if the 


higheft latitude of the country, to be projected, be a, the loweft, 
' a+b ; . a—— 
b, and the mean latitude, 2 = ——, m will be . 
2 col: n(fin.a—fin. b) 


By this faétor, the area of the country meafured muft be 
divided, ‘Ivhe value of the factor m, as here calculated, is, 





For the whole fphere, - - m= 1,57 
Nova Zembla, - . - 13. 
Sweden and Norway, . - 5- 
Ruffia, - - - - 4. 
Great Britain and Ireland, . ~ 3 
Poland and Pruffia, - . 2575 
Germany, - - - 255 
France, - - - 2. 

- Italy, Spain, Hungary, and Turkey in Europe, 1,75 





* See Monthly Review for 1759, vol. xxi. p. 112. 
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PHYSICO-MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 

Differtation on the Motion of a Thread perfeéily Flexible. B 
M. L. Evucer. , 

This learned academician here obferves, that, though the 
theory’ of the equilibrium and motion of flexible, as well as 
of elaftic threads, has been completely inveftigated, yet the 
formulz, for determining this motion, have hitherto been of 
little ufe; becaufe no method has yet been difcovered of des 
fining it, except in thofe cafes, in which the thread is fufcep- 
tible of an infinitely fmall reciprocal or ofcillatory motion. 
This defect, he fays, muft not be afcribed to the mechanical 
theory, but folely to the imperfection of analyfis; for he ac- 
knowleges that he has not been able to folve even the moft 
fimple cafe of this problem, which is to determine the motion 
of a thread, perfectly flexible, and not influenced by any force, 
in the fame place. 

In order to inveftigate thefe difficulties, M. EuLER con- 
fiders the cafe of a flexible thread, on which any moving forces 
whatever act, in the fame plane: he exprefles the form which 
the thread aflumes after a certain time ¢ by the relation of two 
co-ordinates x and y, and making ds the element of the. curve 
for the above inftant of time, he fuppofes two forces Pds and 
Qds, parallel to the co-ordinates, to act on the thread. Thefe 
forces P and Q_ will depend alfo on the time, ¢, and the coe 
ordinates x and y wiil be functions of s and ¢. 

As his attempt, however, to find a general folution, is de- 
feated by unrefolvable equations, he contents himfelf with 
folving three particular problems, In the firft of thefe, he 
Juppofes the normal forcesso, and inveftigates the tangent 
forces requifite to produce the motion in queftion: in the fecond, 
he reverfes this inquiry; and, in the third, he afcertains the 
-normal and tangental forces requifite to produce fuch a motion 
of the thread, that the tenfion, in all its parts, may be=o. 
~ Explanation of a Difficulty relative ta the Figure of the Earth. 
By the fame. 

It is well known that Huygens, who computed the figure of 
the earth, by comparing the centrifugal force with gravity, 
found that the diameter of the equator was to the axis, as 578 
‘to 577; whereas, by the meafurement of degrees, this propor- 
tion is difcovered to be as 201 to 200. ‘This error in the 
former calculation, the author obferves, arifes, not from fup- 
‘poling our globe to be uniformly denfe, but folely from regard-: 
ing gravity as tending directly toward the centre of the carth. 
We muft therefore allow, not only that every particle is at- 
tracted toward the centre, but alfo that there are lateral 
forces, the direction of which is perpendicular to that of 
the central, From the hypothefis of univerfal gravitation, 
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by which the feveral particles reciprocally attract each other, 
it is evident that fuch forces muft exift, and ought to be taken 
into the computation : but to determine them is impoffidle, un- 
lefs we were perfectly acquainted with every particular, with 
refpect to the ftructure, as well as the figure of the earth. M. 
Eu er here confiders this theory in a general view: he makes 
the central force, acting on any given particular, a function of 
the diftance from the centre; and he fuppofes the lateral force 
to depend, not only on the diftance from the centre, but alfo 
on the angle, which the equatorial diameter forms with a line 
drawn from the given particle to the centre; this force, there- 
fore, vanifhes with refpeét to particles under the equator, and 
in the axis. He then computes the figure of the earth on the 
principles of the equilibrium of fluids: but as this calculation 
cannot eafily be abridged, and as it is, after all, merely hypo- 
thetical, we muft refer thofe who may wifh to examine it, to 
the memoir itfelf, 

On the Gyratory Motion of a Body fujiened to an extenfible 
Thread. Second Memur. By M. JAMes PERNOULLI. 

Or M. Bernoutti’s former memoir on this fubject, we 
gave an account in the Appendix to our fecond volume, New 
Series, page §35, to which we refer. He now confiders the 
cafe of gyratory motion ina vertical plane, in which, befide 
the centrifugal force of the body and the retractive power of the 
thread, that of gravity alfo, which continually acts on the 
body, muft be taken into the account: but here the complicated 
form of the differentia! equations that accur, obliges him to 
have recourfe to an indirect method of obtaining the equation 
of the curve required, which he deduces from the principles 
eftablifhed in the former memoir. From thefe, he concludes 
that, as the thread is alternately extended and contracted, the 
curve here fought muft alfo confift of an infinite number of epi- 
cycloids, each of which has its maximum and minimum: but, 
as the velocity and the effect of gravity is continually varying, 
thefe parts of the curve cannot, as in the former cafe, be equal 
to each other; the ordinates, however, will here, as they 
were in the firft cafe, be infinitely {mall in proportion to the 
arcs which form their abf{cifla; though the arc, which confti- 
tutes the bafe of each part of the curve, will alfo be infinitely 
{mall ; on this account, he coniiders the gyratory velocity and 
the aftion of gravity as conftant during each infinitely fmall 
divifion of time and fpace. Calculating on thefe principles, 
the academician obtains the equation of an epicycloid infinitely 
produced: but this is the equation of only an infinitely {mall 
‘part; in order, therefore, to find an equation of the whole 
curve, which fhall comprehend all its parts, he fubftitutes the 
variable, 
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variable, for the conftant, values, of the gyratory velocity and 
the action of gravity: but this equation is fo complicated, as to 
be quite unmanageable. On inquiring into the value of the 
greatcft and leatt ordinates, and that of the arc which conttitutes 
the bafe of each epicycloid, in the higher and lower parts of 
the curve, he finds that thefe ordinates and arcs are Jeaft in the 
higheft parts ; that they grow larger as the body defcends to 
the loweft points; and decreafe as it afcends to the higher, 
He alfo obferves that the epicycloids are the moft eccentric at 
the bottom, and the leaft fo at the top, of the curve, in which 
they are, in fome cafes, fo much flattened, as to coincide with 
the immoveable circle, which conftitutes their bafe. ‘This hap- 
pens when the initial velocity of the body is equal to that which 
it would acquire by falling through half the length of the radius; 
in which cafe, the centrifugal force becomes equal to the cen- 
tripetal, and, fuppofing the motion to commence in the higheft 
point of the curve, there can be no extention of the thread. 

The calculation neceflary to afcertain the time, in which the 
body defcribes any given arc, is prolix and intricate ; a number 
of infinite feries occur, which, however, readily converge, and. 
are ail evanefcent; excepting one, which refers to ninety de- 
grees. ‘This feries is more or lefs convergent, as the initial 
velocity of the body is greater or lefs. The author, having 
found its fum by approximation, points out the law of its pros 
greffion; by means of which, it is eafy to afcertain the time 
that the body takes to defcribe any arc that is a multiple of 
ninety degrees. ‘lhis he illuftrates by an example, in which he 
thews that, if a body begins. to revolve with a velocity equal to 
that, which it would acquire in falling through the iength of the 
radius, this muft be two feet feven inches, of Paris me afure, in 
order to its performing the revolution in a fecond of time. 

On M. De la Grange’s Inquiry concerning the Attraétion of 
Elliptic Spheroids. By M. Krarrr. 

f this problem, Mr, Maclaurin has given an excellent fcyne 
thetical folution, in his’ diflertation on ‘the ebb and flow of the 
fea ; and, in the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy for 1773, an 
analytical inveftigation of it was publifhed by 47. De la Grange, 
who determined the polition of. the particle attraéted by means 
of a radius vector, inftead of the three orthogonal co-ordinates 
commonly employed in the analytical folution of this kind 
of problem, and obferved that the latter method is produc+ 
tive of differential equations, which it is very difficult to 
integrate. Thefe difficulties, however, M. KrarFr’s patience 
and perfeverance have enabled him to conquer; and he gives a 
folution of the problem, the refults of which coincide with thofe 
found by M, De la Grange. 

I PHYSICS. 
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PHYSICS. 


—— on the comparative Antiquity of the Rocks and Strata, 
which compofe the Shell of our Globe. iby M. J. J. FERBER. 

The ftudent of geology contemplates rocks and mountains 
with a view very different from that of the mineralogift: the 
latter is fatisfied if, by the obfervation of external characters, 
or by means of chemical analyfis, he can afcertain the feveral 
genera, fpecies, and varieties of the foflil kingdom; whereas 
the former furveys thefe objects on a larger plan, obferves the 
relative difpofition of foffils in the womb of the earth, and en- 
deavours to analyfe the {tructure of the globe itfelf, 

The mere mineralogift, fays this author, who fhould imagine 
that mountains of granite or marble were, in all their parts, as 
pure and homogeneous as the {pecimens in his cabinet, would 
be unable to recognife fome of thefe rocks amid a chain of 
mountains ; or to comprehend the order, according to which 
they are arranged in the vaft repofitories of nature; where no- 
thing is more common than to find, in the fame quarry, {pecies 
and varieties, which, in our cabinets, we carefully feparate. 
If, for inftance, we examine a mountain of granite, we finda 
mixture, not only of all the varieties of this rock, but alfo 
mafles of gneifs, of {chift, or of porphyry: thefe mafles are 
indeed very {mall in proportion to the mountains, and ought to 
be confidered as parts of the fubftance of the granite, and as 
formed, together with this, by the fame operation of nature : 
but though thefe fmall heterogeneous mafles may be confidered 
as coeval with the granite which contains them, it by no means 
follows that the porphyry, the gneils, or the fchift, which ei- 
ther forms feparate rocks, or conftitutes thofe thick {trata that 
in fome mountains are found to cover ihe granite, is of equal 
antiquity with this fundamental rock. 

The fame accidental heterogeneity, which is obferved in-moun- 
tains of granite, is alfo found in thofe of (chift and gneifs, in 
which we fometimes fee {mall mafles of granite, or of por- 
phyry. Thefe local anomalies may have been all owing ta 
a common caufe; for, if we fuppote the fchift and gneifs ta 
have been in a ftate of fluidity and dillolution, the earths, of 
which they are compofed, may have been fo differently coms 
bined, as to have produced thefe varieties. “This academician, 
however, thinks it more probable that the fchift and gneifs pro- 
ceed from the decompolition of pre-exifting granite; the grof- 
fer parts of which, having undergone little alteration, were 
again agglutinated under the form of granite, or of porphyry, 
and enclofed by an aggregation of the fmaller parts, which, 
becoming argillified, produced gneifs and fchift. 

With 
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With refpect to veins of granite, obferved in rocks of fchift, 
M. FerRser is of opinion that their origin is pofterior to that 
of the fchift in which they are found ; and that they are owing 
to decompoled fragments of more elevated mountains of primi- 
tive granite, brought thither by torrents, and there confolidated 
and petrified ; or, perhaps, parts might be detached from the 
primitive granite, while yet in a foft ftate, which, being thrown 
into the fiflures of the fchiftous rock, were there agglutinated 
and cryitallized. 

The fubftance of calcareous rock is not lefs heterogeneous 
than thac of the mountains already mentioned: the water, by 
which it was depofited, was mixed with a large proportion of 
filiceous and argillaceous earths and other heterogeneous mate 
ter. This, fays the author, confirms the opinion that marble 
and other calcareous rocks are of a later origin than thofe of 
granite and fchift. The pureft marble is not free from mixtures 
of this kind; in that of Carara, cryftals of quartz are often 
found ; the white marble of Dicentin contains a confiderable pro- 
portion of manganefe ; and the Cipolino has regular ftrata of 
mica; which are probably owing to the decompofition of a 
pre-exiftent gneifs or fchift, M. FEerser mentions feveral 
other inftances of this kind, and fuppofes that the heterogene- 
ous fubftances were formed at the fame time with the calcareous 
rock; but we mutt not, he fays, hence conclude that all the fand, 
argil, or manganefe, of which the fub{tance of other mountains 
confifts, is coeval with thefe {trata of calcareous rock, or marble; 
yet thus, adds he, do they reafon, who, from fome matfles of 
granite found within a rock of fchift, conclude that this is not 
lefs ancient than granite icfelf, 

It is from the predominant f{pecies of rock, and not from ac- 
cidental varieties, that mountains mult be denominated and 
clafled. Nature ever remains true to her principles, when fhe 
operates on a large f{cale: thefe we muft keep in mind; and 
not imagine that fhe departs from them, whenever an object 
occurs, which to us appears extraordinary, merely becaufe w¢ 
have not properly examined it. 

M. Ferser thinks that we may eafily account for moun- 
tains of granite containing fmall mafles of porphyry. Veins of 
argil and bole are often found in granite ; and, if particles of 
felt{par happen to be intermixed with the bole, and this be 
hardened, porphyry will be formed. In the fame manner, 
may its exiftence 1 in mountains of gneifs and fchift be explained, 
as thefe alfo abound in feltfpar: with refpect to {chift, as it is 
formed from decompofed fragments of granite, or perhaps from 


a fecond decompolition of gneifs, it is highly probable that 
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fome felt(par may have remained undecompofed, and have been 
mixed with the mafs, while yet in a foft ftate. 

In whatever way we account for the formation of thefe 
mountains, we muft allow that nature has a faculty of pro- 
ducing feltfpar, or any other kind of ftone, whenever, with a 
due proportion of its conftituent ingredients, the circumftances 
neceflary to its production are combined. Argillaceous rocks 
are by no means void of the elements of feltfpar ; and the fluid 
ftate, in which they once were, was favourable to its ery ftalli-. 
gation: nor is there in all this any thing repugnant to the laws 
of nature ; for we daily behold her performing fimilar opera- 
tions. The author’s conclufion is, therefore, that rocks of the 
fame denomination may be very different with refpect to anti- 
quity; and that the geologift muft diftribute rocks, of the fame 
genus, fpecies, and variety, into diffcrent clailes, according to 
their comparative antiquity. 

On the mufcular Fibres of the Heart, fixth Differtation; with 
an Explanation of two Anatomical Plates. By M.C.¥. Wotrr. 

For the fubjeéts of M. WotrFr’s preceding difertations, we 
mult refer to the Append:x to our fecond volume, New Series, 
p-§36. He here refumes his refearches; and this memoir, 
like the foregoing, bears all the marks of the moft fcrupulous 
exactnefs, and indefatigable attention. In his introduction, he 
informs us that as his tormer defcriptions, both of the external 
and internal fibres of the heart, were all taken from one indi- 
vidual, he now gives an account of them as they occurred in the 
diffe€tion of another ; in order to diftinguifh accidental varieties 
from what is eflential. The minutenefs, not to fay prolixity, 
with which he treats the fubject, prevents us from entering in- 
to any particular account of his difiertation : we fhall, however, 
mention one obfervation, that occurred in diffecting the heart 
here defcribed and delineated, which was that of a very robuft 
young man ; in this he found the apex divided into two points, 
the one belonging to the right, the other to the left ventricle: 
there are three mufcles, which the author-calls fafeiculi termina- 
les, originating in the lower furface of the left ventricle, near 
the extremity, and paffing obliquely, between the two apices, 
to its upper furface. When thefe mulcles are ftrong, they mutt, 
fays the anatomift, by their continual ation, occafion a cons 
fiderable cleft between the extreme points of the ventricles, 
which will project, and form two apices. As this divifion de- 
pends on the fize and power of thefe mufcles, M. Wourr cone 
fiders it as effential to the perfect ftruCture of the heart ; though 
the fafciculi terminales are often found to be but faintly marked ; 
and, coniequently, the two apices of the ventricles are united in 
one obtufe point. 
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At the flow rate, in which the author proceeds, this fubjeQ 
will take up many more memoirs ; for in the prefent, he de- 
fcribes on!y the external mufcles of the right ventricle, and re- 
ferves thofe of the left for his next diflertation. 

Chemical Analyfis of the Water of the Neva at Peterfburgh. By 
J. G. Gore. 

Strangers, on their arrival in Peterfburgh, are generally at. 
tacked with a diarrhoea, which has been afcribed to the water 
of the Neva: but this water appears, from the experiments 
here related, to be remarkably pure and good ; and M. Georcr 
thinks that this indifpofition may be owing to an extraffum 
vegetabile paludofum, mixed with an animal gluten; with 
which the water is fometimes, though very flightly, impreg- 
nated, and which perhaps may affect the health of thofe, who 
are not accuftomed to it. 

Defeription’ of feveral uncommon Marine Animals. - By M, 
P.S. PALLAs. : 

In this memoir, fifteen fea animals are defcribed and illuf- 
trated with plates: among thefe are five new fpecies of the 
nereis or fcolopendra marina: the remainder are the ferpula /pi- 
rillum; the afterias origadtis; the limax tetraquetra; the lepas 
cariofa; the pholas teredula;, the chiton amiculatus; the helix 
cortacea, the afeidia fquamata, aurantium, and globularis. 

Ot fervations conimunicated to the Academy. By M.P.CAmpeER. 

Profeflor CAMPER’s principal defign, in this memoir, was 
to acknowlege that, in confequence of attentively comparing 
foffi] bones with the fkeletons of animals, he was at length con- 
vinced that feveral fpecies muft have been utterly deftroyed by 
the revolutions, which have taken place in the furface of our 

lobe. ‘This opinion, which he had once rejected, is here il- 
luftrated by obfervations on fome foflil fkulls of the bifon and 
buffalo, defcribed by M. Palas, to whom the memoir is ad- 
drefled. Concerning the foffil ftag’s or elk’s horns and fkulls, 
difcovered in Ireland, he obferves that they muft have belonged 
toa fpecies now extinct; and, with refpect to that gigantic ani- 
mal, which the Ruffians call the mamont, the fkulls of which 
are faid to have been found in North America, and the grinders 
in various countries of Europe, he exprefles his opinion that thefe 
parts belong to two different fpecies, both which are extinét. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Under this clafs, we find two memoirs by M. Stern. Ru- 
MOUSKI; in which, by comparing the obfervations of the laft 
tranfit of Mercury, made by different aftronomers, he endeae 
Vours to afcertain the exact moment of conjunction, and the la- 
titude of the planet: but he lays the greateft ftrefs on an obfer- 
vation 
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vation made at Bagdad, which, according to the Connoiffance des 
Temps, is 2 hours 48’ 18” eaft longitude from Paris ; becaufe, 
on account of the greater height of the fun, the ingrefs of the 
planet could there be moft accurately diftinguifhed : from the 
time which Mercury tcok in paffing over the limb of the fun, 
he eftimates its femidiameter to be 4” 77.: the true time of 
conjunction, reduced to the meridian of Paris, he calculates to 
have been 17 hours 22” 4%, and makes the correction of M. 
De la Lande’s tables to ve +3° 16” 7 for the latitude, and 
+-23° 5 for the longitude, of Mercury. 

The remaining articles confift of altronomical and meteo- 
rological obfervations and tables, for which we mult refer ta 
the volume itfelf. : 





——E eee 
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Art. Il. Reize na Guinza en de Carabifche Eilanden, i. ew. A 
Voyage to Guinea, and to the Caribbee Iilands, By P. E. 
Isert, M.D. Phyfician General to the Danith Settlement in 
Africa, Tranflated from the German. 8vo. pp. 420. 
Dordt. 1790. 

V E have been difappointed in our endeavours to procure 

the origina! of this work; which appears, from the 
tranflation before us, to be worthy of notice. It contains much 
inftructive and entertaining information, and confirms our 
opinion that none are in general better qualified for travels of 
this kind, than phyficians ; becaufe their profeffional education 
and habits are more friendly to the ftudies of natural hiftory and 
philofophy, than thofe of any other clafs of men. 

Dr. IserT relates his travels in a feries of twelve letters, 
which bear every internal. mark of having been written, while 
the impreffion of what he faw was recent on his mind.. In the 
firft of thefe, he gives an account of his voyage from Copen- 
hagen, and of his arrival, toward the clofe of the year 1783, 
at Fort Chriftianfburg, fituated on the banks of the river Volta, 
which the Danes purchafed from the Portuguefe, in 1660. He 
found his countrymen engaged in a war with the Augnaers, a 
nation, or rather tribe, dwelling on the oppofite fide of the 
river; and he was ordered to repair to the camp, which lay at 
a place called Ada. In obedience to this command, he per- 
formed a journey of above thirty leagues, in a hammock, faft- 
ened to a pole, and carried on the fhoulders of men: in this 
work, the negroes are fo expert, that eight of them will carry 
@ man along a level road ten German, or about fixty Englith 
miles, in twelve hours, The camp confifted of an irregular 
aflemblage of negroe huts, made of Jong grafs and of palm 
leaves, which each tribe conftructed in its peculiar fathion, and 
on 
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on a fpot feparated from the reft. Here Dr. Isert, like the 
ancient poets, takes occafion to defcribe the drefs and manners 
of the feveral nations that had joined the ftandard of the Danes, 
who had taken arms in order to protect the inhabitants of Ada, 
among whom they had formed a fettlement. 

S¢ Oui bello exciti reges, qua quemque fecuté, 

Complerint campos acies.” 

Concerning thefe particulars, we fhall only mention that the 
negroes, who live near the coaft, have entirely laid afide the 
ufe of the bow and arrows, and are all armed with mukkets, 
with which they are furnifhed by the Europeans. The events 
of the war are related in the third and fourth letters; from 
which we learn that,. after feveral battles fought, on both fides 
with great bravery, the Danes and their allies obliged their 
enemies to agree to conditions of peace. 

The fifth letter is filled with mifcellaneous information cons 
cerning the appearance of the country, the negroe villages, and 
the produce of the foil. The Danes, when they concluded the 
above war, ftipulated that they fhould be allowed to build a fort 
at Quitta, a negroe town, fituated between a branch of the 
Volta And the fea; this place is reprefented as very advantages 
ous, on account of the wealth of the inhabitants in cattle, 
which afford a plentiful fupply of frefh provifions, and from the 
abundance of game, of fifh, and of excellent water. The 
manner, in which the laft is procured, is fomething fingular: a 
pit, eight or ten feet deep, is dug in the fand on the fhore, 
about a hundred and fifty paces from the fea: this foon becomes 
filled with water, which oozes into it, and is perfeAly clear 
and frefh ;-fuch a pit, however, cannot be ufed above two or 
three days; for after this, the water, collected in it, will be 
brackifh. ‘This procefs appears the more extraordinary, as the 
fea-water on the coatt is very falt; and the author could not 
difcover any thing like abforbent earth on the fhore, which 
might be fuppofed to imbibe the faline particles. 

In the fixth letter, we have a varicty of interefting particu- 
Jars relative to the trade on the coaft, and to the manner in 
which it is carried on. ‘The feventh gives an account of a voy- 
age to Whidah, which, we are told, is a moft beautiful and 
fertile country, bletled with frequent fhowers, and enjoying a 
perpetual fpring. The Englifh and French forts have large 
gardens, laid out in walks of orange trees, and abounding with 


_ avariety of fruits: with thefe, the Jatter fupply their fhips on 


their departure from the coatt to the Weft Indies; and this re- 
frefhment contributes not a little to preferve the health of their 
crews and cargoes. ‘The fuperftition of the Whidah negroes,” 


and the worfhip which they pay to.a kind of fnake, are here 
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defcribed at large: but all this is fo well known from the ac- 
counts of former writers, that we fhall not detain the reader 
with any particulars concerning it. 

In the eighth letter, Dr. Iserr defcribes the manners of the 
negroes in “the vicinity of Chriftianfburg. Among other par- 
ticulars, he mentions their remarkable attachment to their 
children, and relates an affecting initance of it, to which he was 
witnefs. One of them, being involved in debts which he was 
unable to pay, acknowleged to his creditor that he had nothing 
left to fatisfy his demand, except his own perfon,, of which he 
might difpofe as he thought fit: the latter took the poor fellow 
at his hen y and fold him to the Danes. During his confine- 
ment at the fort, where he was fhut up with other flaves, till a 
fhip fhould fail for the Weft Indies, his fon formed the affection- 
ate and noble refolution of delivering him from flavery. The 
parental tendernefs of the old man, who chofe rather to forfeit 
his own liberty and endure the hardfhips of perpetual flavery 
than to fell his child, which, by the laws of his country, he 
might have done, prompted the latter to this heroic exertion of 
filial duty: he came to the fort, accompanied by fome of his 
relations, and infifted on being "accepted inftead of his father : 
this was granted , and the fcene, which took place on their 
meeting, was fuch as muft have melted any heart, excepting 
that of a dealer in flaves: it was the conteft of the nobleft and 
moft benevolent affections: the father, with grief and reluét- 
ance, accepted the freedom which was forced on him, and the 
generous youth furrendered his limbs to the chain, with apparent 
pleafure. “The benevolent author of the work before us, deeply 
affeed with this interefting fcene, reprefented it to the Dan fh 
governor, who gencroufly advanced the money to pay the debt ; 
on which the young man was releafed, and happinefs was 
reftcred to this worthy family. 

The ninth letter relates to the hiflory of the various fettle- 
ments on the coaft, the manners and cufloms of the Europeans 
there, and the difeafes to which they are lrable. We are here 
told that, among the Danes, it is cuftom: ary to contract a kind 
of temporary marriage with the women of tise country. When 
an European arrives, his firft care is generally to prov vide him- 
felf with a fable helpmate ; and, when he has found one to his 
liking, he muft apply to the council for leave to cohabit with 
her : this j is always granted, on condition thet he pays intoa 
fund, called the Mulatto banks a fum equal to his falary for half 
a month, and engages to depolt an equal fum in this fund, on 
his leaving the country. The wages of this concubine are 
fixed at one dollar per month, if a negroe, and two dollars, if 
a mulatto woman ; for thefe fhe has a legal claim on her keeper; 
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and, if he fhould refufe to pay it, the council would fequefter 
his income for this purpofe: but he may difcharge her whenever 
he pleafes. The children, refulting from thefe connections, 
are all baptized and inftruéted in the Chriftian religion: the 
boys, when ten years of age, are enlifted in the King of Den- 
mark’s fervice, and, as foldiers, receive a pay of cight dollars 
per month: the girls, and all thofe whofe parents cannot take 
care of them, are maintained by the mulatto bank, tll other 
provifion can be made for them. We cannot help highly praif- 
ing the wifdom of thefe regulations, as they are the means of 
preventing thofe evils which would refult, either from prohi- 
biting all commerce with the fex, or from leaving it, and its 
confequences, entirely to the wanton caprice of irregular paf- 
fions. 

Dr. Isert does not think the climate fo unhealthy as it is 
generally reprefented ; and he fays, that the Europeans fuffer 
more from their own imprudence, and want of attention to a 
proper diet, than from the infalubrity of the country. 

‘he tenth letter is one of the moft interefting. It contains 
an account of a vifit which the author paid to the chief of the 
Aquapims, a Negroe nation, inhabiting the mountains about 
thirty miles from the fea. By this prince, whofe name was 
Attiambo, he was received in a very friendly manner ; and he 
found the reports, with which he had been terrified concerning 
the perfidy of the inland people, totally falfe. On the con- 
trary, he fays; he obferved that their character and difpofition 
improved, in proportion as they were farther removed from the 
coaft, and had lefs conneétion with the Europeans. ‘The houfes 
of thefe Negroes were compofed of ftakes, lined with clay: 
they are only one ftory high, but are divided into feveral apart- 
ments, which are kept very neat and clean. ‘The country is 
beautifully diverfified, and full of wood; fome of the trees are 
of an amazing bulk; he found one, the trunk of which was 
forty five feet in circumference: but as it bore neither flowers 
nor fruit, and he could not procure any of its leaves, he could 
not afcertain its fpecies, Palm-trees, which fupply the inhabit- 
ants with oif and wine, are found here in great abundance. . 
‘The mountains confift chiefly of granite and gneifs; though 
quartz and fchift are alfo found in them: but the author did 
not difcover any calcareous rock. The foil is a rich clay of 
various colours, intermixed with black mould; and it is fo 
fertile, that agriculture does not employ above three or four 
Weeks in a year. The air is much cooler than on the coaft, 
and appears to be very falubrious. ‘The chief vegetable food of 
the inhabitants is the fruit of the Pifango tree, or Muj/a Para- 
difiaca, and yams, which are here much better than in the 
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Weft Indies. Their drink is the palm-wine, which they have 
two methods of procuring : one way is, to root up an old tree, 
whieh they imagine will grow no longer, and to bore a large 
hole in its ftem, out of which the liquor runs into the pots 
placed to receive it. In this manner they obtain very little 
wine during the firft four days: but in each of the eight or 
ten days following, the tree will yield from ten to fifteen quarts. 
The other method is, to cut off the head of the tree, and to 
make a longitudinal incifion in the trunk: the wine procured 
in this way is of a better quality, but much lefs in quantity, 
than can be obtained in the former procefs, 

A father of a family fends either his children or his flaves 
every morning to the woods, to fetch a quantity of this l:quor 
fuficient for the confumption of the day: the author, in his 
walks, frequently met thefe girls, carrying each a pot of palm- 
wine on her head. With a generous and frank fimplicity, 
worthy of the golden age, they always preffed him to drink ; 
and would kneel before him, that he might, with a reed, fuck 
the liquor out of the pot; nay, if feveral of them were toge- 
ther, they would contend for this honour, each aflerting that 
her wine was fweeter and better than that of her companions. 
It has the appearance and tafte of Mu/t, and, when freth, is 
very cooling and pleafant: but, if kept above two days, it be- 
comes acid and heady. 

In the eleventh letter, the author gives an account of his 
voyage to St. Cruz, ina flave-fhip. After they had been for 
two days at fea, thefe miferable wretches rofe on the crew; 
and Dr. IsERT happening to be in their apartment at the time 
of their infurreGtion, was with great difficulty refcued out of 
their hands, after he had received feveral wounds. He exprefies 
a juft abhorrence of this inhuman trade, which, we think, 
every good man muft wifh to fee abolifhed:—but alas! men 
who are accuftomed to confider things in a commercial and 
political view, are too apt to overlook the intereits of huma- 
nity, and to confider the mifery and fufferings of their fellow- 
creatures as of no importance, in comparifon with the f{plendid 
advantages which they propofe to themfeives. 

in the beginning of this century, the Danes purchafed the 
ifland of St. Cruz from the French, to whom they paid one 
hundred and fixty thoufand dollars for it. It is the chief of the 
Danifh fettlements in the Weit Indies, and is faid to contain 
three thoufand white inhabitants, and twenty-four thouland 
Negroes and Mulattoes. ‘There are two towns, Chriftianftad 
and Frederickftad ; the one on the eaftern, the other on the 
weftern fide of the ifland: the former, which is the capital, is 
regularly built, and confifts of feveral ftreets: moft of the 
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houfes are of wood, covered with fhingles ; though there are 
fome of brick two flories high. ‘The Englifh and Dutch have 
their refpective churches as well as the Danes, and there is a 
large chapel for the Hernhutters or Moravians. The harbour, 
which is f{mall, and of which the entrance is very dangerous 
without a good pilot, is defended by a {mall fort, with a garri- 
fon of a hundred and twenty men. 

‘The country is a plain, with a few little hills interfperfed : 
thefe are left for wood and pafture land, and the remaining part 
of the ifland is devoted to the culture of fugar and cotton; for 
cacao, coffee, and indigo do not thrive here, on account of 
the great droughts, as the more mountainous iflands, which lie 
to windward, deprive this of rain. ‘The fugar of St. Cruz is 
deemed much fuperior to that of the French colonies; the ex- 
port of it is eftimated to be, on an average, fixteen millions of 
pounds annually, exclufively of a confiderable quantity fmuggled 
to foreign countries: the yearly produce of cotton is fuppofed 
to be one thoufand bales : this commodity is yreatly improved 
fince M. Van Robn’s travels in South America, where he col- 
lected above twenty different fpecies: among thefe, that of 
Spanifh Guiana, and another, with red leaves, are deemed the 
belt kinds, with refpe& both to finenefs and colour. The fu- 
gar harveft in general begins in January, and ends in May: 
but, in fome ‘plantations, they make fugar the whole year 
round. ‘The foil is chiefly a yellow or red clay, and, in fome 
places, arich mould: it is, however, very ftony, and, in moft 
parts of the ifland, the folid rock is not more than two feet 
diftant from the furface; for thefe reafons no plough can be 
ufed, and the trenchimg-work muft be performed by hand. 
This laborious bufinefs is the tafk of the wretched Negroes, of 
whofe cruel treatment by their barbarous drivers and managers, 
the author gives an account that muft infpire every humane 
reader with grief and indignation. 

The twelfth letter contains a fhort account of the other 
Danifh iflands, and of the author’s voyage to Guadaloupe and 
Martinico. On this paflage, he failed in ficht of Crab Ifland, 
fo called from the abundance of thefe animals which are there 
found. This is confiderably larger than St. Cruz: but, from 
the jealoufy of the European powers, is yet uncultivated. The 
Spaniards had formerly fome plantations on it: but from an 
apprehenfion of their government, that thefe planters might 
carry on a {muggling trade, they were compelled to leave the 
ifland, and were removed to Porto Rico. The Englifh fettled 
there in 1718: but the Spaniards, who, like the dog in the 
manger, would neither reap the advantage of this country 
themfelves, nor fuffer others to derive any benefit from it, =? 
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tacked thefe new fettlers, murdered fome, and carried others 
away with them to Porto Rico, Since this, the Englifh, the 
Danes, and the Spaniards, have made ufe of this ifland in 
common for the purpofes of wooding, watering, and fifhing, 
The author tells us that his countrymen flattered themfelves 
with the hopes that fome treaty in their favour might take place 
between the courts of London and Madrid; in which cafe, 
many of the inhabitants of St. Cruz would remove, with their 
families and flaves, in order to form plantations in Crab Ifland, 
which is remarkably fertile, and has plenty of excellent frefh 
water, 

The ifland of Guadaloupe is fuppofed to contain about 
twelve thoufand Whites, and fixty thoufand Negroes and Mu- 
Jattoes. Bafleterre, which is the capital, is regularly built, and 
has fome handfome houfes. Point a Pierre is alfo a neat town, 
and is remarkable for its harbour, which is faid to be the beft 
in the Weft Indies: it is large enough to afford fhelter to a 
thoufand veflels, and merchant fhips can lie clofe to the quay 
on which the warehoufes are built. Each of thefe towns had 
its theatre, or rather opera-houfe, the performers in which 
were maintained at the king’s expence. ‘Ihe principal article 
of cultivation here is fugar: but it is of an inferior quality, 
which is afcribed to the moifture of the foil: there are fome 
eftates on which coffee and cotton are planted together. On 
this ifland is a volcano, which often throws up fmoke, and in 
its vicinity a great variety of mineral productions are found. 

St. Pierre, in Martinico, where the author landed, is a town 
of confiderable trade, very regularly built; the houfes are 
moftly conftruéted of a grey pumice ftone, or lava, which is 
found on the ftrand; and the high-ftreet is, according to Dr. 
IsertT, above an Englifh mile in length. It is fuppofed to 
contain nearly two thoufand houfes, and thirty thoufand inha- 
bitants, the Negroes included. From this town, the Doctor 
made.an excurfion to Piton, the higheft mountain in the ifland ; 
which he conjectures, for he had no barometer with him, is 
about twelve hundred toifes above the level of the fea: it is of 
a conic form, and its fide makes, with its bale, an angle of 
about feventy degrees: but the fummit is almoft always in- 
vefted with clouds, fo that the furrounding country cannot be 
feen from it. On his return from this expedition, the author 
found his ancle very much fwelled and inflamed; and, on 
examination, difcovered that this was occafioned by a Dracun- 
culus, or Gordius-medinenfis, which he gradually extraéted: it 
was about five feet in length, and about the thicknefs of a 
ftraw: he imagines that he muft have brought this from Gui- 
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nea; and if fo, he muft have had it for eight months about 
him, before it produced any inconvenience. 

in this ifland there are yet fome Caribs, who live in the 
woods, without having any intercourfe with the Creoles and 
Negroes, and retain their old cuftoms. The manner in which 
they celebrate their marriages is fingular, and feems expreflive 
of forrow rather than of joy ; they dance round the bridegroom 
with a dejected air, and to a melancholy fong, which is more 
like a funeral dirge than an epithalamium., 

The air in Martinico is not unhealthy, though remarkably 
moift: this circumftance occafions a perpetual fpring, and 
renders the ifland very fertile. Its population is calculated at 
fifteen thoufand Whites, and eighty thoufand Negroes and 
Mulattoes ; among which there are two thoufand free, and five 
hundred Aarons, or runaway Negroes, who live in the moun- 
tains, and fubfift chiefly by-theft. “The annual exports are faid 
to be thirty millions of pounds of fugar, moft of it fingly re 
fined, three millions of pounds of coffee, eight hundred sais 
fand pounds of cotton, and forty thoufand pounds of cacao. 

Thefe letters are followed by a Meteorological Journal, kept 
by the author, from July 2d, 1783, to June 30th, 1785. From 
this it < appears, that, on the Coal of Guinea, the weather is 
Jefs variable than in higher latitudes. ‘The fky is generally fe- 
rene, except in what is cailed the Harmantan feafon, when it 
is fometimes cloudy. During this part of the year, which is 
from December to February, there is a fog fo thick, that one 
cannot fee an object at the diftance of a hundred paces: but 
the air is at the fame time fo dry, that the mercury, in M. De 
Luc’s hygrometer, rofe to the top of the tube; and on opening 
this, a quantity ran out, which, had the tube been long 
enough, would have filled it three inches higher, and would 
have correfponded with a hundred and feventy degrees of the 
fcale, In confequence of this drought, together with the ex- 
ceflive heat, moit people are troubled with a cough ; which, 
however, is of fhort continuance, and may be prevented by 
frequently f{prinkling the apartments with water. The weight 
of the atmofphere undergoes little or no variation; for the ba- 
rometer appeared fixed at the height of twenty-nine inches and 
a half, Englifh meafure, The wind generally blows from the 
wett, being fouth-weft during the day, and north-weft in the 
night: when it rains, the wind is mott frequently eaft: but 
no fooner does the rain ceafe, than it veers back to its old 
quarter. “Fhe fhowers of rain here are very violent, but fel- 
dom continue for above two hours: they are always accompa- 
nied with fqualls of wind, and thunder and lightning. Ik fel- 
dom 
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dom happens that there are more than twelve of thefe fhowers 
in a year. 

The heat of the atmofphere on the coaft, near the river 
Volta, the banks of which confift of a white fand, and of 
marfhy grounds, is exceffive. In the month of March 1784, 
a thermometer, which hung in the fhade, indicated 93! degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s fcale; and, on being expofed to the fun, rofe 
to one hundred and thirty-four degrees. ‘This heat was much 
greater than what Adanfon had obferved in Senegal, in the 
year 1734, when the mercury ftood at one hundred and feven 
degrees. 

There is in this volume nothing worth mentioning concern- 
ing natural hiftory: but we are informed, in the preface, that 
this fubject is referved for a feparate work, the firft part of 
which is publifhed under the title of Prodromus Flore Aujiralis : 
but whether it will ever be completed, is uncertain; for we are 
forry to add, that the ingenious author is no more. 

Sow. 





Art. III. Untwerp tot eene algemeene Characerkunde, &c. 
i.e. A Plan for the Study of General Character ; or Principles 
ropofed to reduce it to a regular Science. By W.A. Ockersze, 
Minitter of the Calvaniftic Church at Wyk by Duuritede. vo. 
2 Vols. Utrecht. 1788 and 1790. 


Tt adage of our poet, The proper Study of Mankind is 

Man, contains a truth which no one will difpute. ‘This 
fcience comprehends the knowlege of ourfelves, and of others : 
that is, of all with whom our interefts are intimately con- 
nected: of all, whom we may either injure or benefit, and 
from whom we muft receive good or evil. Every itudy, 
therefore, which leads to this knowlege, is important; and 
every obfervation which prefents us with a clue to direct us 
through its intricacies, demands our attention. ‘Thele confi- 
derations, together with the pleafure and improvement which 
we have derived from the perufal of the treatife before us, en- 
courage us to recommend it as one of the foremoft in this im- 
portant department of philofophy: but as it would be an un- 
reafonable prefumption in us to wifh or expect, in works of 
this nature, that the Englifh reader fhould apply himfelf to the 
original, fimply from our imprimatur, we will lay befere him 
as competent a view of the plan and execution, as the richnefs 
of the materials, and our contracted limits, wiil permit. ‘The 
general obfervation of M. OckersE, that character confifts in 
thofe peculiarities which diftinguifh man from man, is equally 
applicable to diftinguifh authors ; we thall accordingly endea- 
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vour to introduce this treatife to our reader’s acquaintance, by 
pointing out fome of its moft ftriking features. 

In a very fenfible introduction, the author ftates the difficul- 
ties of the tafk which he has undertaken, Jaments the few op- 
portunities that his profefliona] charaCer affords of knowing 
the world at large, and claims the public indulgence ; while 
his Jove of truth, and apprehenfions of his own errors, induce 
him to challenge criticiim He then proceeds to remark, that @ 
the knowlege of characters, confidered as a fcience, is yet in 
its infancy ; and he propofes to point out the manner in which 
it fhould be treated. As the following paffage contains the 
fentiments that are the bafis of his work, we fhall lay it be- 
fore our readers : 


¢ That the fcience which teaches the knowlege of mankind, and 
the inveftigation of characters, is important and extenfive, no one 
will deny: but were I to fubjoin that it is, in a great meafare, a 
new {cience, the propofition might be doubted ; and yet the little 
progrefs which has hitherto been made in this branch of knowlege 
would fully jultify the affertion. Ail that we poffefs, confifts in de- 
tached thoughts, fingle characters, common-place treths, and bold 
conjeftures, I know not of any fy {tematic rules that have been laid 
down, to enable usto acquire this knowlege ; and the empiric parts 
of the fludy remain in the utmoft confufon. The characters with 
which the Greek and Roman poets have furnifhed us,-however beav- 
tiful, incline to the grote/gue, or exceed the boundaries of nature. 
Of all chefe writers, Horace alone is the man of my choice, when 
he does not affume the courtier, but {peaks the undifguifed lan- 
guage of friendfhip. The characters of Thecphrafius, are the only 
remains of ancient philofopby in this branch. ‘They are the more 
valuable on this account: but they are few in number, thort, gene- 
ral, or rather indifcriminate. 

‘ Modern times, with other branches of philofophy, have alfo 
received the knowlege of character: but it is ftill blended with the 
ftiffaefs, and abliraction of the {choo!s, which fucceeded to the ages 
of barbarifm. ‘The purfuits of fcience always receive their com- 
plection from the temper of the times. When ail men philofophized, 
the invefligator of character catched the infection. He indulged to 
abftrufe {peculations which led him aftray from the road of experi- 
ence; and he difcovered very few truths, becaufe he did not fearch 
for human nature in human nature itfelf. He confulted the labours 
of his head, more than the workings of his heart. 

¢ There is another defe& both in ancient and modern writers on 
character, which muft be noticed. ‘They have not delineated a 
avbole, bat exhibited by piece-meal: each virtue or vice has been 
fketched apart; whereas, in reality, they are more or lefs blended 
in the fame perfon. This relates to morals, rather than chara&er. 
Man is fo complicated a Being, that the knowlege of his particular 
virtues or vices /eparately, does not give his character. Thefe are fo 
intermixed, that many ations are performed which appeer totally 
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incon/iftent with either the one or the other, feparately confidered. 
The whole man muft be contemplated ; and every individual muf 
be traced, ftep by ftep, to be able to pronounce, this is the man.’ 


To be prepared for the inveftigation of charaéter, it is ne- 
ceflary to ftudy human nature at large, and the variety of pee 
culiarities which belong to it. No individual can be known, 
without the knowlege of thefe particulars. To delineate cha- 
racter, is to feize thofe heterogeneous traces which deviate 
from the general harmony of nature. ‘This author, therefore, 
in his firft feGtion, contemplates man, and inquires what are 
the common attributes of humanity, and what conftitutes ef- 
fential difference. Under this laft particular, he examines the 
effe&ts of difference in temperament, fex, age, fituations re 
{pecting country, profeffions, &c. 

In the next fection, he ftates more circum ftantially what is 
implied in the fcience of character. This he defines to be the 
power of difcriminating what excluftve peculiarities there are in 
each man, or clafs of men. 

‘ Every one is a philologift by nature; and every one is alfo a 
difcerner of charaéter: the only difference is in the deg-ees and 
purity of this knowlege. The infant on the lap is not deititute of 
it, but learns, through its means, to diftinguifh its mother or its 
nurfe. As foon as we meet any perfon, we form fome Opinion 
concerning him. This may be erroneous: but ftill che firit im- 
prefiion ought to be kept in remembrance: it generally contains 
the principles of truth. Although all men, however, poflefs fome 
power of difcernment, yet all are not equally qualitied to profecute 
this knowlege to any great extent. The qualifications requifite, are 
natural penetration, fenfilility, a warm imagination, and fome degree 
of genius. All that have excelled in this icience, were men of ge- 
mius; witnefs Pope, Shak/peare, Niemyer, Lavater. ‘Tne above qua- 
lifications muit be accompanied with attention, obfervation, and 
addrefs to direct the converfation in a fuitabdle manner, that the 
party may not be alarmed by any fufpicion of your oiject, Every 
man is influenced by felf-love. Inquire what is his leading paffion, 
and what are the means which he prefers, as conducive to render him 
rich, powerful, refpectable, or whatever may be his favourite purfuit. 
The peculiar propenfity is fometimes detected by furprize. In try- 
ing fituations, and in unexpected occurrences, the mafk will fail 
off, and fhew the man, both to himfelf and to his neighbour. | At. 
tention to minuter circumftances, where the fubject is off his guard, 
will difclofe much, It is thus that the politician, the magiitrate, 
and the lover, learn the inward flace of the mind. Livery original 
author manifeits his character in his writings. What an influence 
have the underitanding and the heart on the ityle! How many fa- 
vourite thoughts, fingular opinions, particular virtues or foibles, 
whether he means to difcover them or not, are diffufed over the 
pages of every man who wriies from the heart.’ 
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In the following fetion, under the title of truths, or proba. 
bilities, M. Ockerse fubmits fome particular rules to the at. 
. tention of his readers, which he confiders as maxims condu- 

Cive to the fcience. On thefe he very fenfibly enlarges: but 
we can only felect a few, and reduce them to the form of 
QX10MS.- 

In the inveftigation of character, we are to recollect that the 
mott depraved retain fome remains of goodnefs :—that tempta- 
tions have, in many Cafes, a ftronger influence on a good head, 
than on a badone. The vileft have their moments of com- 

afion. * Ihave known,’ fays he, ‘ the wicked fhed tears at dif- 
trefs, while good people have been unmoved.’ Men are not fo 
falfe of heart, as is generally fuppofed. They are inconfiftent ; 
and this gives their conduct the air of falfehood; and this in- 
confiftency often arifes from a weaknefs of difpofition; from 
the want of retulvtion to oppofe, and from the defire of being 
every man’s friend.— Ihe vehemence with which every vice is 
reprobated, is no proof that the exclaimer is exempt from it, 
The prefumption is rather againit him. The moft mild and 
moderate, are generally the moil free from the crime that is cen- 
fured.—To blufh at the perception of any thing fhameful, is a 
moft excellent token. “he man that is fhamelefs, cannot be 
fuppofed to have any other reitraint. ‘Lhe man of virtue 

lufhes at being praifed.—- Strong and frequent afleverations 
arife from a conicioufnefs that we do not deferve to be believed. 
When a friend or lover exprefles his affection in an extravagant 
and rhodomontade manner, all his love fits on his tongue: his 
heart is as cold as death. Of this he is confcious; and it is 
in this manner that he feeks to repair the defect, like the 
feanty fhopman, who exhibits all his goods at the window to 
conceal the emptinefs behind. The fudden ftarts of converfa- 
tion are to be obferved: they frequentiy indicate what is the 
favourite object. -Much laughter is a fign of levity ; never to 
Jaugh is no fign of virtue. A compofed earneftnefs, occafion- 
ally tempered with innocent vivacity, is an ornament to a man, 
A man of fenfe has a {mile or laugh to himfelf: but, on the 
other hand, he enjoys nothing, where the multitude laugh the 
Joudeft. The fair fex are more rifibly difpofed than men; and 
thev Jaugh much more gracefully.— Sudden filence and adown- 
calt-eye manifeft ennui. —The man who looks at you with a 
half concealed eye, has no friendly intentions. ‘This may be 
the effect of modeffy in a woman. 

Thefe and feveral others are the pofitions Jaid down, by the 
author. Many of them, it is true, are commonly known! 
but it was requifite to collect them together in a plan of this 
nature, and they are reprefented in a f{triking point of view, 
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Being thus prepared, the author proceeds to his general plan, 
which he.introduces in the following manner: 

« If it were my defign to delineate characters, real or imaginary, 
I could eafily, through the aid of borrowed knowlege, give to my 
work a more voluminous and refpectable appearance: but I fhould 
difcover in myfelf, and impart to others, but a very {mall portion of 
real knowlege in the fcience: for 1 fhould only repeat the ideas of 
thofe authors who have already excelled in charatt-riftic reprefent- 
ations. My principal objeét is not to exhibit charatters as they exilt, 
but to point out in what manner, and by what means, characters 
are to be difcovered and examined ; how théy are to be formed or 
adjudged. 

‘ It is probable that, in the developement of this theory, fome 
fhort fketches will be intermixed, that may ferve to elucidate my 
fubjeét: but the grand tafk which I have impofed on myfelf, is to 
analyfe the principal characters that already exift; to examine fe- 
parately their conftituent principles, and to arrange them in their 
refpective claffles; and thus defcend, in a regular gradation, from 
more numerous to more circumicribed, from larger to f{maller bodies, 
and from general to particular charaéters.’ 

To give the reader a more accurate idea of the author’s plan, 
we will here fubjoin a fhort fketch of the order in which he 
propofes to treat the fubject. 

The firft clafs. ‘The character of this age, or of mankind in 
general, in the prefent day, and at the period immediately pre- 
ceding the prefent age. 

Second clafs. National character. Under this head, he pro- 
pofes firft to examine what it is that generally conftitutes the 
national character of a people ; and what are the circumftances 
required, to be able to know and to judge of it; and after- 
ward to give a fpecimen of national characteriftics, which 
will be chiefly confined to Europe, as being that part of the 
world with which we are moft acquainted, and where our 
interefts are chiefly centered. This will be fucceeded by a 
{ketch of the mott ftriking features in the author’s country- 
men, the Dutch. 

Third clafs. CharaQers of {maller communities. The firft 
decifion in this clafs will be devoted to courts, cities, and the 
ruftic fate: the fecond to domeftic characters. 

_ Fourth clafs. Characters that are formed from different fitu- 

ations and employments of life: fuch as trades and profeffions, 
a ftate of poverty and affluence; particular torms of religion ; 
courfe of reading, &c. 

Fifth clafs. DiftinQion of charafer arifing from diftin@ion 
of fex. 

Sixth clafs. Dittin&tions arifing from the different periods of 
life: the influence of infancy, youth, manhood, and advanced 
age, on the fame individual. 

Seventh 
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Seventh clafs. Perfonal characters: in which, fpecimens of 
a good, a bad, a mixed, a verfatile, characler, &c. are to be 
given. 

In order to bring his principles to the teft, and to colle& 
and unite his obfervations as it were in one central point, M. 
Ockerse farther propofes, 

¢ To trace the divers particulars which were affembled in fome 
one preceding character, to their original fources; to point out in 
what monnerthefe particularities were borrowed from more general 
characters ; and to fhew that fuch particularities may be deduced, 
without deftroying the individuality around which they were col- 
Jected. By this proces, it will appear, that the poileffion of the 
true principles of the {cience, will enable the proficient to anato- 
mife other chara&ers tn a fimilar manner.’ 

This is the plan, and fuch is the arduous tafk, which the 
author propofes to himfelf. He feems duly fenfible of the diffi- 
culties that attend it; and he expects that numberlefs errors 
will be detected in the progrefs of the execution. Thefe he 
folicits the learned world, at once, to pardon and to point out 
to him, for future correction. 

‘The remainder of the firft volume is devoted to the character 
of the prefentage. M. OcKkenrsz, however, chiefly confines 
his obfervations to Europe. ‘The other parts of the world, he 
obferves, either by retaining favage manners, or by being de- 
preiled by the iron hand of defpotifm, perpetuate the fame cha- 
racter through fucceflive ages. It is in Europe alone, or in 
countries where European manners are exerting their influence, 
that a remarkable change is to be perceived. He then exa- 
mines, and enlarges on, the caufes which have con{pired to 
induce this change in European manners ; and traces the effects 
of liberty, commerce, learning, forms of government, Chrifti- 
anity, fafhion, influence;of the female fex, &c. &c. On 
fafhion, he enlarges in the following ingenious and enigmatic 
manner.— We give the paflage, in order to relieve, in fome 
degree, the drynefs of the preceding fkeleton, and as one {peci- 
men among the many which might be produced of the author’s 
vivacity. 

‘ There is a thing in the world that demonftrates how far the 
union of whim to ingenuity may be extended. It is more change- 
adie than the wind; lefs permanent than the rapid current. It 
Joves inftability, and exifts by perpetual change. It is a female 
invention; the fource of many branches of commerce, and the 
firongeit finew that binds together the different inhabitants of Eu- 
rope ; and, what is {till more ftrange, by thefe perpetual changes, 
profefiedly with the defign of perpetual improvement, it returns, in 
a circle, to the point from which it flarted. ‘This wonderful thing 
has acquired a name from its favourite patrons, and is called La 
Mode. France has obtained, by univerfal confent, founded on her 
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fuperior qualifications, the exclufive right of being the legiflative 

ower in modes, and will perhaps retain the right as long as fhe exitts ; 
for we muft allow that France peculia:ly merits this pre-eminence; 
which would not fit, with half the grace, on any other nation. 
She knows the fecret of giving a certain air of novelty, to what is 
moft antiquated, and to render agreeable what is naturally deform- 
ed: which is the very food that nourifhes the mode. A Frenchmaa 
will perfuade you that the neweit fafhion far exceeds any of the pre- 
ceding ; and thus decoys you on, until the fafhions of former ages 
fhall be adopted with greater rapture than was enjoyed by their 
firft inventors.’ 

For the author’s account of delineating the character of the 
prefent age, recourfe muit be had to the work itfelf, as the fub- 
ject will not admit of afummary view. The following pailages 
will, however, convey fome idea of his fentiments : 

‘ No period has diitinguithed itfeif by the falfe glare of fplen- 
dour, more than the prejent. ‘The elegancy of our dwellings, the 
unfubftantial finery of our drefs, the brilliancy difplayed in our mok 
common intercourfe, all confpire to ftrike a diftant and fuperficial 
{pectator. He will be induced to imagine that the world, which 
formerly exhioiced numberlefs fpecimens of model and fubftantial 
wealth, was created anew to become the palace of terreftrial divi- 
nities; and this fuperficial obferver wil! naturally conclude that we 
are much greater, much richer, and much more powerful, than our 
anceftors: but a clofer examination will difcover to us, that the 
modern world is only an enchanted palace, whofe value depends 
on the heated imagination of the {pectators, and where real worth 
is far inferior to that of the former age. ‘The whole art of the 
prefent day is to make a figure. ‘The means employed for this par- 
pofe, are in themfelves trifling and infignificant: but we are per- 
fectiy fatished if they imprefs the fenfes. Art, manners, modes of 
living, all mult be devoted to a ipleadid fhow; and it is by this 
that we attempt to conceal our real weaknels and poverty. Stately 
ceremony, which frequently borders on incivility, is deemed a moft 
excellent accomphithment, as often as it is fublervient to our pride 
anivanity. Gay drefs, and domettic extravagance, a large portion 
of afic&ation, united with a mederate knowlege of mofic and dan- 
cing, are deemed fuflicient to attract unive:fal attention and admi- 
ration. 

‘ It muft be confefizd that the prefent age is more enlightened 
and more polifhed than any of the preceding: but ic is not on thefe 
accounts more learned, more wife, oor more reformed. ‘The er- 
rors and the vices of former periods are either retained, exchanged 
for others, or increafed under more attraGive forms. ‘The diffulion 
of knowlege, and of polifhed manners, ferves ouly to throw a falfe 
colouring over our vices and irregularicies. We are better acquaint- 
ed with our fauits thar our anceflurs were, and we can better af- 
certain our diftance from perfection. Alas! why does human na- 
ture, which has advanced fo many centuries in age, fill wear the 
appearance of a plavful child! How many hundred years will full 
be 
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be requifite to teach us the fimple truth, that moderation, equity, 
and virtuous affections, are the only means to render us great and 
happy ?” 

There is fcarcely any attempt more difficult, than that of 
giving a faithful reprefentation, or accurate likenefs, of any one 
age in particular. As in contemplating the portrait of an in. 
dividual, every man thinks himfelf a judge, afd being accuf- 
tomed to confider the original in fome one point of view, 
will difcover more or lefs of a refemblance in the portrait, as 
it approaches or recedes from the image in his mind, fo will 
every man be difpofed to judge of the delineation of charaéter, 
by his own predilection. Perhaps our ideas of the prefent 
day, compared with any preceding period, may be too flatter- 
ing: but we fincerely hope that the diflatisfaction of M, 
OcKERSE, at our not having made a progrefs in moral im- 
provement, proportionate to our fuperior knowlege, has induced 
him to undervalue the progrefs which we have made. Grant. 
ing that the frivolity, fhow, and extravagance of the prefent 
time, exceed what any former age dilplayed, yet we experience, 
furely, fome truth in the maxim, Jngenuas dediciffe artes emol- 
lit mores: our minds are certainly more free from meditated 
cruelty ; and our hands are more pure from the ftains of hu- 
man blood. 

The contents of the firft volume have occupied much of our 
attention, as we were folicitous to communicate to our readers 
the particulars of a plan propofed as the foundation of what 
may be termed a new fcience. ‘The fecond volume contains 
{till more interefting matter, treated in a more mafterly man- 
ner. Crefcit eundo. ‘lhe favourable reception which the firft 
publication experienced, manifeftly animated the author to ex- 
cel himfelf. 

According to the order laid down, it was natural to expect 
that M. OckERsE would immediately enter on the analyfis of 
national characters: but he found the materials increafe fo 
much under his hands, that this fecond volume is folely devoted 
to the pre-requilites ; and the portrait is referved for a future 
publication. Its pages are filled with a very judicious invetti- 
gation of the three following inquiries: /Vhat are we to un- 
derfiand by national character? What are its conflituent prin- 
ciples ? How, and by what means, can we render our felves qualt- 


fied to know and apprectate a national charaéter ? 


The author’s general idea of national character is, ¢ that 
particular difpofition, that union of good and bad qualities, 
which fhines through the predominant manners and cuftoms 
of a country ; which remains, notwithftanding the changes and 
degeneracies that it may have experienced; is diffufed over 
the 
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the community at large ; and pervades every rank and f{maller 
circle; fo that no other people fhall poflefs the fame to an 
equal degree of ftrength nor extent.’ The purport of the fecond 
queftion is illuftrated by the following query: ¢ from what 
fources has Europe derived its general character ? and what 
caufes have been able to operate, and do in general operate, on 
a people, to give to that character the diftinctions and limita- 
tions obfervable in it?? Under this fe€tion, he takes for his 
text the maxim of the Chinefe Spy, Quand on fait les grandes re- 
volutions des empires, on connoit bientot le genie & le caractére des 
peuples, gui les compofent*. In his comment on this text, he 
gives a very interefting fummary of the leading events which 


have taken place in the hiftory of Europe, from the remoteft 
eriod ; and traces, with a pen that would reflect no difgrace 


on a Montefquieu or a Robertfon, the influence which the lead- 
ing events in the European hiftory have had on its manners. 
In his anfwer to the third query, he is very ample in defining 
the requifite qualifications. We fhall tranfcribe the following 
paflage, for the benefit of a numerous generation of modern 
idles: who, like the generation of old, feeing, fee uot ; 
hearing, hear not ; neither do they undcrfland. 


‘ Among other advantages, it is abfolutely neceffary to refide 
for fome time among the people whom they may with to defcribe. 
This is unqueftionably the beft manner of obtaining the mott au- 
thentic and moft extenfive knowlege of every thing chat belongs to 
the genius of a people. This genius mult be feen, obferved, and 
ftudied, in its own {phere of action, The traveller, forgetting that 
he is a ftranger, mutt explore its manner of operating in every de- 
partment, in public worfhip, in courts, in politics, among citi- 
zens, in domettic life, in learning, in ambition, in commerce, ia 
public fpectacles and amufements, in morals, in manners, in con- 
verfation, and in a thoufand other particularities, which can prefene 
themfelves to a refidentiary alone. It is neceffary to converfe with 
perfons of every clafs, and particularly with the fair fex, whofe con- 
verfation, in all polifhed countries, is the model by which the ge- 
nius and difpofiions of a people are imperceptibly formed. ‘i'o 
thefe requifites mult be added a due fhare of accurate obfervation, 
fine perception, lively imagination, found judgment, a competent 
knowlege of languages, of hiftory, and of the incidents of mankind, 
together with a focial, affable, courteous, and accommodating tem- 
per! qualifications which are feldom united in the fame perfon : 
but without which the greateft traveller may fpend years in a coun- 
try, and not be able to treat us with any thing worthy of notice; 
much lefs to prefent us with facts which shall enable us to form aa 
eltimate of its true character.’ 





* When we are acquainted with the great revolutions of flates, we 
Joon perceive the genius and charader of the people wha compose them. 
f é it é 
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M. OckerseE manifeftly required the encouragement of the 
literary world, to animate him to perfevere in the execution of 
his plan; and therefore he chofe to publifh in detached fpeci. 
mens: but this mode, in fubjects of tafle and genius, is liable 
to fome inconveniencics. What is fent forth into the world 
cannot be recalled, nor can the order of the arrangement be 
changed ; though the acquifition of fubfequent ideas might ren. 
der it defirable. ‘To this caufe we muft attribute the too great 
fimilarity between the pre-requifites to the eftimation of gene. 
ral character, mentioned in the firft volume, and thofe.advanced 
in the fecond. It is manifeft, that in re-contidering the fubjed, 
the author perceived he had been too fuperficial ; and that more 
ample rules were requifite. He exprefles his hopes, that he 
fhall be able to complete the work in another volume: but, as 
Sterne exprefles it, let no man fay, ‘* Come, I will write a duo- 
decimo.”” The remainder of the fubject is copious and import- 
ant; and we fhould be forry if a fludied brevity were to induce 
the author to fupprefs any pertinent ob/ervations, or prove in- 


jurious to his ftyle. 
Cog. 








Art IV. Guide des Jeunes Gens, &c, 1. e. A Guide to Youth of 
each Sex, on their Entrance imto adtive Life, &c. &c. By M, 
Retz, M. D. Phyfician in Ordinary to the King, &c. 2 Vols, 
1zmo. about 350 Pagesineach. Paris. 17909. 

HE defign of this elegant little prefent to the rifing genera- 

tion, is to direct the affections of the heart, to form the 
judgment, to improve the tafte, and to be the guardian of 
their health. The plan is, to give a feries of difquifitions on 
fubjeéts which the author thinks beft calculated to promote 
his defign. ‘Thefe are given in an alphabetical arrangement ; 
and he attempts to keep ep fome kind of connection be- 
tween the different fubjects, by references. The references are 
made by printing in Italic characters, al] fuch words as are 
occafionally introduced in any particular diflertation, that form 
titles to other difquifitions. The fubjects are, 4éions, Age, Ame, 

Amitié, Amour, Amufement, Art, Bal, Bel-efprit, Bonheur, Ce- 

lebrité, Chafieté, Coeur, Colléves, Converfation, Divorce, Dou- 

ceur, Education, Elayuence, Enfans, Efprit, Ejftime, Etudes, 

Exercice, Fermeté, Gloire, Grandeur, &c. &c. In the execu- 

tion of this plan, the author difcovers a knowlege of the world, 

and a folicitude to protect young minds from the evil that is in 
it. His thoughts in general are juit, and flow with facility. 

In fhort, he has a pretty pen. The fubjeét, the fentiment, aad 

the execution, deferve to recommend the work to our numerous 


French boarding-fchools for young ladies, as a fubftitute for 
fome 
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fome of thofe intoxicating romances, which throw the young 
things into a delirium of ‘tenderne(s, and make them ciclo. 
—we have known inftances of the kind, —O+d, bow 1 wih T 
had fomebody to fall in love with! Since we have accidentally 
touched on the fubject, we fhall felect the article Amour, asa 


{fpecimen of M. REetz’s manner: 


« Love. What is termed love, in the prefent day, is an ardent 
defire, which affumes the name of a fender fentiment. It is an ho- 
nourable pretext to folicit fomething that is not fo honourable. It 
is the feducing error of the young, the ferious occupation of women, 
the wreck of men, the regret of the aged, and the real fecret of 
Nature to perpetuate her works. 

‘ Noble and well-formed minds are alone fufceptible of a pure, 
difinterefied, elevated paffion. ‘To love a beautiful and virtuous 
woman, requires a tafte for what is beautiful and honourable. ‘To 

leafe her, we muft refemble her. A lover is not courageous, fen- 
fible, humane, generous, becaufe he loves; he loves becaufe thete 

valities are innate 5 and it is with the mafk of thefe qualities that 
men feduce the female who has not a fufficient degree ot patience to 
put them to the trial. 

‘ Genuine affeétion is the lot of a few. It requires too many 
qualities to be general. [ct demands too much conitancy for the 
volatile, too much ardour for the fedate, too much reftraint for the 
turbulent, too much delicacy forthe fimple, too much enthufiafm 
for the cold and icy, too much a@ivity for the indolent, too much 
defire for the philofopher, too much felf-denial for the libertine. 

* Genuine love demands a confiderable degree of elevation and 
energy of foul; generofity, fenfibility, and rectitude of heart; a 
warm imagination ; and inviolate attachment to the principles of 
virtue and honour. It cannot exift in the bofom of luxury and 
pleafures, in the midft of tumult, and the diftractions of numerous 
and polite aflemblies. It requires fimplicity of manners, and re- 
tired life. 

‘In times of happier manners, when the fex was adored by the 
men, they refpected themfelves, and endeavoured to render them- 
{elves worthy of the religious homage that was paid to them. Their 
efteem was the recompence of courage and virtue. ‘Ine defire of 
pleafing them exalted the imagination, and was productive of he- 
roes: but voluptuoufnefs and fenfuality have degraded us. We are 
no longer gallant; we are depraved. Since they are no longer 
confidered as divinities, the fex is become too Auman; their influ- 
ence on the charaéter of men is now as pernicious as it was for- 
merly beneficial. ‘To foft illufions, to the enthufiafms of love, fuc- 
ceed facility of enjoyment, followed by quick difguit. Philofophy 
and debauchery take place of that heroic gallantry which conftituted 
love and virtue. 

‘ Formerly, as it was more dificult to pleafe one woman, than 
it is now to feduce many, the reign of moral affection prolonged 
the power of paffon. By refiraining, direting, and fanning the 
paflion with delufive hopes, defires were perpetuated, while they 

App. Rev. Vou. tv. Na pre- 
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preferved their force. Love could not be made, it was an impulf; 
it was even the child of innocence, and was nourifhed by the facri-. 
fices which it made, inftead of being extinguithed by voluptuous 
gratifications. 

* True love mingles re/pe@ with the paffion. If it was placed on 
mental qualities alone, the fenfes would be without energy; if 
placed folely on the charms of perfon, the head would be vacant. A 
genuine lover is equally ftruck with the virtues and with the attrac. 
tions of his miltrets. 

‘ If we be deprived of love, what remains? For libertines, there 
is gallantry, its perpetual counterfeit; to the honeft and feeling 
heart, tendernefs ; to a/l, the pleafure of friendfhip, lefs voluptuvus 
than the pleafures of love, but mingled with fewer pains 

© It is too generally thought, that illicit amours may be purfued 
by a young man, without any pernicious confequences : but this is 
a fatal error. To what misfortunes does not criminal indulgence 
expofe our youth? Remorfe, fhame, the lofs of the efteem, not 
merely of the virtuous, but even of the vile accomplices of his plea- 
fures, plunge his exiltence into a fea of forrows. 

* A woman who has yielded to the impulle of defire, feeks in 
vain to be indifferent to her fituation, or to vindicate her errors to 
herfelf. In vain fhe attempts to believe that there are fome paffions 
which it is not in the power of human nature to conquer. In vain 
fhe feeks to efface the idea of criminality, by the perpetuity of her 
paflion, by its excefs, &c. Every one that falls a viétim to the 
paflion, has a difordered imagination, which fometimes reprefents 
the folly committed as a wirtuz, and the repentance which it occa- 
fions, as a duty. Alas! lefs exertion is required to fubdue the cri- 
minal paffion, than is often employed to keep it alive.’ 


The reader will perceive in the above extraét, much truth 
and good fenie, conveyed in delicate and agreeable language, 





Art. V. Sur la Peine de Mort, &c. i. e. Concerning Punifhment 
by Death. By j. Jatrer, Curate, and Deputy from the Pro- 
vince of Poitou. S8vo. Paris. 1790. 

HIs little treatife contains the fentiments of its author on a 

very important queftion, which has been agitated by the 
members of the National Aflembly,—concerning either the law- 
fulnefs, or expediency, of inflicting the punifhment of death in 
criminal cafes. M. JaALLET maintains, with much force of 
argument, and eloquence of diction, the negative of the pro- 
polition. 

To proportion punifhments to the nature of the crime, to 
avoid the excefs of feverity on the one hance, and a dangerous 
lenity on the other; to chaftife fo as to prevent crimes by the 
influence of example, and to reftore the culprit to fociety by 
reftoring him to virtue; thefe, he maintains, are the principles 
which ought to direct the legiflature in its eftablifhment of 


penal 
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nal laws. He argues, with great force and pertinency, 
againft that extreme feverity of punifhment, which has fo long 
difgraced every code of penal laws in Europe; and which is 
frequently more atrocious and unjuft than the crimes that it 

unifhes. Nor will he admit the neceffity or right of infliCting 
‘udicial death in any cafe whatever, even in that of murder. 
He enlarges on the abfurdity of depriving the community of 
another, or, where there are accomplices, of /everal of its mem- 
bers, becaufe an act of violence has already deprived it of one. 
‘A law, which, by enfeebling fociety, militates againft its inte- 
ret; a law which either equity or humanity prompts to fuf- 
pend, evade, or mitigate, muft be ab/urd in its principle; and 
to veft the power of pardoning in any hands whatever, is a fa- 
tire on that code which renders fuch an aét of violence an act 
of necefity.” He infifts, with much energy, on the pernicious 
influence which the frequency of public executions pofleffes over 
the minds of the populace; and he obferves, that experience de- 
monftrates their inefficacy, fince they not only render the heart 
obdurate, but the concourfe of perfens aflembled on fuch occa- 
fions, prefent ftronger temptations to a thievifh difpofition, than 
the folemn fcenes afford motives for reformation. 

Our readers will perceive, from the above flight fketch, that the 
general fentiments of this very humane and fenfible author per- 
feétly coincide with thofe of Baccaria, M. Pafforet*, and other 
writers on the penal Jaws, and alfo with the Imperial Code +, 
which totally excludes human facrifices: but the argument by 
which he maintains his thefis, that, in no cafe whatever, is it 
lawful to take away the life of a malefagtor, having novelty and 
ingenuity, united with humanity, to recommend it, we can- 
not refrain from giving the paragraph entire. 

He affumes the doctrine advanced as the bafis of the new 
conftitution in France, that the fovereign poflefies no other 
powers, than thofe conferred by the nature of focial compact : 
that the object of this compact is to unite the wills of indivi- 
duals, to form one general will; the ftrength of individuals, to 
compofe the public ftrength, and rights of individuals to efta- 
blifh common rights, fo that the property of each fhould be 
protected by the whole, through the medium of the laws :—but 
property is of two kinds, natural and acquired; the firft, Life 
and /iberty, are the claims of nature; the other arife from the 
exercife of man’s intellectual and corporeal powers. 

* Between thefe two kinds, (M. Jatuet obferves,) there is an ef 
fential decifive difference relative to the queftion before us: it is, that 
man has a right to alienate his acguired property, but thofe properties 


_——s 





* See Appendix to Vol. iii. of our New Series. 
t See Vol, Ixxviii. p. 105. for a particular account of this Code, 
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derived from na/ure, are inalienable.- Recolleét, Gentlemen, your 
own maxims. You have declared that the principle of fovereignty 
refides in the nation : but you have not fhewn on what this principle 
is founded ; it is on the individual and primitive liberty of man, 
Nations are free and independent, becaufe they are compofed of 
men whom nature has rendered free and independent. No con. 
tract, no prefcription, can deprive nations of their fovereignty; be. 
caufe this having the natural liberty of man for its bafis, is as ina- 
lienable as liberty itfelf. It is therefore a Jaw of nature, that no 
one has a right to alienate his liberty ; much lefs can he alienate his 
own life. He may unqueftionably difpofe of his acquired proper- 
ties; they are 4is. Lite and liberty are not Ais: acquired pro. 
perties are not bim/elf: but thefe are. Man, by fubmitting toa 
focial compact, places his natural property under the protedtion of 
the fociety. It ts to preferve, not to deftroy, life and liberty, that 
he feeks the advantages of the law. It is a depofit, not an a/icna. 
tions Wherefore have legiflatures thought themfelves entitled to 
pafs fentence on the body of a fuicide, if it be not on the maxim, 
that no man has a right to difpofe of his own life? yet this right, 
which is not found in the individual, they imagine to be pofleffed 
by the community ; without reflecting, that no right can belong to 
a community, which was not originally enjoyed by the individual, 
The power of the fovereign to difpofe of the life of any one, in cer- 
tain cafes, could only be founded on a Jaw in which all have ac- 
quiefced: but fince no man can difpofe of his own life, he cannot 
acquiefce in fuch a law; and without this confent, what power has 
the fovereign to enact it ?” 


The above argument feems, at firft view, to militate with 
equal force againft the punifhment of the prifon: the author 
adinits its force, fo far as to difavow the right to infli&t perpetual 
punifhment for any crime whatever. He concludes, from the 
above principles and deduétions, that the punifhment of death 
ought not to be inflicted in any cafe whatever—that no punifh- 
ment ought to be perpetual—that every chaftifement being cor- 
rective, no indelible mark of ignominy ought to be inflicted. 

How far thefe principles can be reduced to practice, the ex- 
periment which is now making in the Emperor’s dominions 
will fhew in due time. If the legiflature cannot urge, in every 
cafe where death is pronounced on an offender, the plea of ab- 
folute neceffity, it is chargeable with the crime of murder ; it be- 
comes a greater aggreflor than the party extirpated. No hu- 
mane breaft can derive confolation, under fuch a charge, that it 
is guilt fhared, and diluted by being fhared among numbers: 
nor can this mode of reafoning be contiftent with thele very 
Jaws that the legiflative power has enacted, which do not con- 
lider a crime as the lefs atrocious, for its being committed by 
a large number of accomplices ; and which do not allow that 
the guilt of each accomplice. is mitigated, becaufe it is fhared 
by cach member of the whole body, 


~ Cog. ‘nae, 
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Art. VI. Mémoire qui a remporté le premier Prix, Sc. i.e. Memoir 
that gained the firit Prize on Feb. 23, 1790, on the following 
Queftion propofed by the Royal Society of Medicine, wx. to 
determine, by a comparative Examination of their Phyfical and 
Chemical Properties, the Nature of the Milk of Women, that of 
Cows, Goats, Affes, Sheep, and Mares. By Meff. ParmMen- 
rier and Deveux, Members of the College of Pharmacy, &c. 


Paris. 179F- 


TH profeffed objet of philofophical refoarches, is to difcover 
principles which fhall be fubfervient to the ufes of man. 
Without this object, every inquiry is but the amufement of 
children. With much fatisfa&tion, therefore, we contemplate 
every inftance where fuch purfuits are more immediately applied 
to the purpofes of life ; and where facts, which theory may have 
fuggefted, and which experiments have confirmed, are propofed 
as the bafis of future inquiries, or as the rules of ufeful practice. 
The memoir under confideration is of this kind, The queftion 
itfelf is important, both to the hufbandman, and to the medical 
practitioner; as it excites to inquiries which relate to an ef- 
fential article, both of food and of regimen. It is, probably, 
for this laudable reafon, that the refult of experiments made by 
thefe two ingenious gentlemen, is publifhed at fo early a 
period, and that it is not referved until the appearance of the 
memoirs of this learned fociety at large. 

The memoir is pretty extenfive. The experiments, and the 
remarks on them, are too many to fuffer either an enumeration 
oran abridgement: we fhall therefore limit ourfelves to fome few 
of the more leading faéts; and to fuch obfervations as appear to 
us the moft ftriking for their novelty and ufefulnefs, 

Omitting the introductory obfervations, which enumerate 
the general properties common to milk, known by every 
chemift, we fhall immediately point out the peculiarities of each 
{pecies mentioned above. 

Cow’s milk. The animals, whofe milk was the fubject of 
examination, were of the fame age and ftrength, were fed in 
the fame ftable, and all other circumftances were as fimilar as it 
was poffible to make them, excepting their food. Some were 
fed, for the fpace of fifteen days, with the leaves of mais, or 
Turkey wheat; others with cabbage; others with {mall potatoes; 
and others with common grafs. The milk of the former was 
very {weet; that of the fecond, was the leaft agreeable to the 
a that of the third and fourth, was the moft /eous and in- 
ipid. 

On diftilling 8 lbs. of each of thefe milks feparately, the 
authors found that each yielded about 8 ounces of a colourlefs 
Nn 3 fluid, 
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fluid. The odour of the milk taken from cows that were fed 
with cabbage, was by far the ftrongeft ; the fmell of that from 
the cows who had eaten gra/s was moft aromatic; and this 
fluid was totally inodorous from the milk of thofe whofe food 
had been potatoes and Indian wheat. Leaving this diftilled 
aqueous fluid for the fpace of a month, it became, in each {pe- 
cimen, troubled, vifcid, and yielded a fetid fmell. It was, in 
general, obferved, that the fluid from cabbage, degenerated firf: 
but repeated experiments manifefted that this was not always 
the cafe. Onexpofing the fluids to a water bath of 25 degrees, 
(Reaumeur’s thermometer, ) a filament arofe, and they were cla- 
rified. The refiduum of the milk being expofed to an open 
fire, yielded firft a tranfparent fluid, yellow and fluid oil, an 
acid, volatile alkali, a thick black empyreumatic oi], and to- 
ward the clofe of the procefs, a quantity of inflammable gas, 
The remainder was a coal, containing a fixed alkali, with 
muriatic acid, 

Thefe gentlemen obferve, that the more volatile fubftance 
which flies off and occations the particular odour, is peculiar 
to animal bodies; and although, from its volatility, it eludes 
every inquiry into its fpecific nature, yet there is reafon to 
imagine that it is a conftituent part of the milk; and, confe- 
quently, not deftitute of utility. Hence they conclude, that 
it is not advilable to 4o7/ the milk employed either for common 
food, or for regimen. It was in the volatile part alone, that 
effects of the different kinds of food were perceptible. By the 
more fixed parts, no difcrimination could be made, whether 
the animal had fed on mild, aromatic, medicinal, or poifonous 
herbs. 

The following remark furnifhes an ufeful hint both to bu/- 
bandmen and nurjes: By the fudden change of food, though it 
were from an inferior to a more nutritive kind, the quantity 
of milk has always fuffered a confiderable diminution, and 
feveral days were requifite to reftore the former abundance. 

Cream. ‘The differences arifing from the diverfity of food, 
did not manifeft themfelves either by letting the creams ftand 
until a green efflorefcence was formed of a cheefy nature, and 
which, with the addition of falt, could be eaten as cheefe; nor 
by diftillaticn: but, by being agitated for tre fpace of half an 
hour in oblong bottles, they formed a femi butter, with marked 
diftingétions. That from the cows fed with mais, was in- 
fipid, very firm, and of a light colour:—from cows fed with 
potatoes, equally infipid, of fimilar colour, but fofter and more 
pinguidinous: cabbage gave a ftrong tafte: common pafturage 
yielded the greateft plenty of the moft delicate cream, both in 
flavour and colour, 
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Butter. The authors inftituted feveral experiments to afcer- 
tain whether butter really exifs in the cream, and is merely 
feparated by agitation, or by the art of churning; or whether 
this procefs effectuates a chemical change. ‘They are inclined to 
the latter opinion ; becaufe they found that the feparaiion of the 

articles of butter could not be produced in any other manner. 
Cream, left in the milk, yields fat cheefe, but not butter. 
The oily parts do not rife into butter by expofure of cream to 
heat, nor by boiling it. The application of acids by feparat- 
ing the cheefy matter blended with the cream, inftead of faci- 
jitating, retards the fermentation of butter. Half an ounce of 
oil was mixed with four ounces of cream: this was gently 
agitated and expofed to moderate heat; part of the oil fwam on 
the furface, without uniting with the buttery particles in the 
cream ; the other part rendered the formation of butter more 
dificult, and its confiftence fofter. Thus, whether folvents 
were applied to attach the buttery or cheefy particles of the 
cream, agitation was {till neceflary, and the change into butter 
was rendered more Giihcult. | 

The colour of butter depends, in part, on the nature of the 
food employed, and partly on artifice; our authors enumerate 
the vegetable juices which are beft adapted to the purpofe. 
The natural colour is according to the fucculent and aromatic 
nature of the pafture. 

The rancidity of butter is found to proceed entirely from the 
coagulable, or cheefy matter which is mixed with it, The 
quantity of this mixture is increafed by the economical method 
of warming the milk in order to increafe the quantity of cream, 
and by letting the cream remain for too long a time before it is 
churned. ‘Thus the cream that rifes without the aid of 
warmth, and that is formed into butter while perfeétly frefh, 
will yield the moft delicate kind, and may be preferved for the 
longeft time. 

The pellicules that rife on the furface of fkimmed milk, on 
expofure to the open air, manifefted themfelves to be a portion 
of the coagulable or cheefy fubftance. When this was totally 
feparated, the fluid remaining, was whey, incapable of coague 
lation, &c. 

By boiling this cheefy fubftance, which was feparated by 
means of acids, together with fixed foffile alkali, a volatile 
alkali was difengaged. Mefl. P. and D. think that this is ge 
nerated by the procefs; and they imagine, according to the 
theory of Lavoifier, that the fixed alkali, aéting on the coal 
and oil contained in this cheefy fubftance, difengages the 
mephitic and inflammable air, the combination of which is 


{uppofed to form the volatile alkali, 
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The ferum. This, by filtration, became perfeétly limpid. 
The application of fome fixed alkali, or aerial volatile alkali, 
depofited a fediment, which was a portion of the cheefy fub~ 
ftance diffolved in diluted acid of the whey. The falt, found 
in the ferum, was the fugar of milk, and the acid termed by 
Scheele the fachlaétique. Contrary to their expectations from 
the report of other, chemifts, they did not find any fixed alkali 
in the ferum. Their obfervations induce them to conclude, 
that the conftituent parts of the whey are the faccharine par- 
ticles, and a {mall portion of the cheefy fubftance. Other falts 
are merely accidental. 

Having thus, by a variety of experiments, invefligated the 
nature of milk in general, and the peculiarities of its confti- 
tuent principles from their experiments on cow’s milk, thefe 
afiiduous inquirers proceed to analyfe various other fpecies, 
and to inveftigate the fpecific differences which are apparent in 
that of other females. Omitting every detail, and pafling over 
every procefs in filence, we fhall confine ourfelves to the re- 
port made by Meil. P. and D. in confequence of their experi, 
ments. 

Woman's milk. Their firft experiments were made on that 
taken from a woman four months after her delivery. They 
ob/erved that, after the cream had rifen, the other part appeared 
of a more perfect white; and that neither vinegar, nor diluted 
mineral acids, were able to coagulate it, which is attributed to 
a fuperabundance of ferum. From fubfequent experiments, 
made on milks taken from twenty nurfes at different periods, 
they confirmed the remarks of other chemifts, that the quan, 
tity of cheefy fubftance increafes according to the age of the 
milk, and that it becomes more eafily coagulable by acids, 
Expofure to heat does not increafe its coagulability. The cream 
could not be changed into perfect butter: but it formed a vifcid 
un€luous fubftance. The /weetne/s of this milk to the tafte, 
is rather to be attributed to the developement of the faccha- 
rine particles, than to their fuperior quantity. It is extremely 
difficult to afcertain the relative proportions of the different 
parts of milk in the human fpecies, as they not only vary in 
different fubjeéls, but in the fame fubject at different times. 
Mefl. P. and D. remark, that thefe changes are frequently ob- 
vious to the fight. Ihe following narrative is worthy of the 
notice of every phyfiologift: 

‘ A nurfe, aged about thirty-two years, who was fubje& to 
nervous affections, frequently furnifhed milk for examination. We 
were one day furprized that the milk, which we had procured in 
the morning, was colourlefs, and almoft tranfparent. In two hours, 
a fecond quantity was vilcid as the white of an egg; foon after, it 
became 
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became whiter, but it was not before the evening that it had 
acquired its natural itate. We examined the milk of this woman 
four days fucceffively, without obferving any remarkable change: 
but on the fifth day, the milk was as at the preceding period ; and 
we learned that fhe had been attacked, in the night, with hytterte 
fits. During two months, fimilar appearances and variations took 
place, which always correfponded with the ftate of her health.’ 

Thefe gentlemen fuggeft the hint, that a due attention to 
fuch changes, might, in fome cafes, furnifh a diagnoftic to 
the practitioner, in conjunction with the other fecretiuns. 

Afjes’ milky—in colour, tafte, and confiftence, refembles 
woman’s milk: but a chemical analyfis manifeits the following 
peculiarities. The odour of the diftilled vapour is fcarcely 
perceptible; and though it does not appear to contain any 
thing in folution, yet it depcfits a fediment fimilar to the lymph 
of cow’s milk. All the acids coagulate this milk, but in a fin- 

ular manner. The coagulum does not exhibit one uniform 
mafs, but diftinét floculi. ‘The cream is not abundant, and is 
changed, with difficulty, into a foft butter, which foon becomes 
rancid. The faccharine particles are in fmall quantities, and 
are very frequently mixed with muriatic felenites, and common 
falt. 

Goat’s milk. The cream is thick and agreeable to the tafte. 
The milk may be preferved longer than any other fpecies, when 
expofed to the atmofphere ; and the fkim on its furface will, of 
itfelf, be changed, by time, into palatable cheefe. The butter 
is firm, eafily formed, does not readily become rancid, and is 
of a good flavour. ‘The butter-milk contains a large portion 
of cheefy fubftance, which readily coagulates. The fugar is 
not in fo large a proportion as in the two preceding. 

Sheep’s milk. It is dificult to diftinguifh this milk from 
that ofa cow. Its cream eafily feparates by ftanding. It is yel- 
low, of an agreeable flavour, and affords much butter: but it 
is not folid, and foon becomes rancid, till the acids, &c. 
coagulate it. From the charaéteriftic properties of the two 
kinds of milk, it is not difficult to perceive wherefore a due 
mixture of goats’ and fheeps’ milk, is fuppofed to make the 
beft kind of cheefe. 

Mare’s milk. This is lefs fluid than that of women, or of affes, 
but more infipid. It requires a fmaller degree of heat than any 
other, to excite ebullition ; it is not difficult to coagulate—the 
diftilled water dues not eafily degenerate—the oily particles are 
{maller in quantity than in any of the preceding ; the cheefy 
matter is alfo but in {mall proportions, and yet difficult to fe- 
parate. Its cream cannot be worked into butter—the whey 
contains about the fame proportion of fugar with the whey of 
cows’ and goats’ milk. 

From 
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From the above particularities, it is eafy to perceive that this 
fpecies of milk is in itfelf much lefs nutritive than that of an 
ae animal. If, therefore, it be better adapted to invalids 
or convalef{cents, its fuperior effeéts muft be afcribed to its be- 
ing more confonant to the debilitated powers of digeftion. 

The memoir clofes with feveral pertinent remarks, from 
which we fhall merely felect the following. ‘To augment the 
quantity, and to improve the quality, of milk, the animals 
fhould be well fed, their ftalls fhould be kept clean, and the 
litter frequently renewed: they fhould be milked at ftated hours, 
and not crained: great attention fhould be paid to the breed; 
as inferior cattle are as expenfively maintained, as the moft 
valuable fpecies. If it be the object to continue the quantity 
or quality of the milk, no change fhould be made in the food: 
but if the milk be deftined for the fick or convaletcents, it may 
be improved by a due mixture of medicinal herbs ; and a pro- 

er choice of aromatics may give additional flavour to that 
which is deftined to be manufactured into butter or cheefe, 
Nurfes fhould be circumfpeét in the article of diet, and continue 
invariably in the ufe of that which is the moft nutritive and 


antiputrefcent, &c. &c. Co ¢ 
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Agr. VII. Frorentis Jacon: VoLTELEN Oratio, &c. i. e. An 
Oraticn delivered in the Univerfity of Leyden. By F. J. Voi- 
TELEN, on his retiring from the Office of Reé¥or Magnificus. 4to. 
pp. 45- Leyden. 1791. 


]" is fomewhat mortifying to the cautious experimental phi- 

lofopher, who examines his ground and meatures every ftep 
in his entile of {cience, to obferve that the men, who boldly 
foar in the regions of enthufiafm, fhould attract the attention 
and admiration of the multitude, while he is left almoft folitary 
with his facts and indu@tions! It is humiliating that, after fuch 
inceflant pains have been taken, to free the mind from fuperfti- 
tion, with all its horrors, to difpel charms, annihilate evil dz- 
mons, exorcile exorcifis, and break the conjuror’s wand, that 
the warm imagination of a few adventurers, fhould be able fo 
fpeedily to recal them ; and thus expofe the prefent age, that 
boafts of its fuperior ‘light and knowlege, to be again over- 
run with legions of fancied beings and fancied powers! Shall 
the ignis fatuus of a fwampy ground, be always preferred to the 
riches of affiduous cultivation ? 

Thefe refletions naturally prefent themfelves, when the duties 
of our office oblige us to advert to the fubject of animal magne- 
tifm: which has, of late, engaged fo much of the attention of 


learned and unlearned, gentle and fimple, in different parts of 
2 Europe; 
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Europe; and which, we learn, is making confiderable pro- 
refs among our neighbours, the Dutch. 

This fubje& Profeflor VoLTELEN has difcufled at the parti- 
cular defire of fome friends, in the oration before us; and it is 
treated with as much precifion, as the narrow limits, and the 
declamatory ftyle, of a public harrangue, would admit. The 
plan and object of this little treatife is to prove that modern 
magnetifm is no other than a revival of the myftic doctrines of 
Van Helmont and Paracelfus: that it is propagated partly by im- 
pofture, and partly by enthufiafm in its teachers; and moft 
abundantly by the credulity of their {cholars :—that the few in- 
ftances of real effects produced, and of the numbers of cafes 
which are to be afcribed to delufion, or exaggeration, cannot 
be explained on the principles advanced, by animal magnetifts ; 
fince there are no proofs of the exiftence of fuch a fluid, nor is 
there any relation between its fuppofed nature and the effects 
produced:—that convulfions, fomnambulifm, and increafed 
quicknefs in fome of the mental powers, have been occafionally 
known, where animal magnetifm was totally unknown; and 
that it is infinitely more rational to afcribe them to a peculiar 
irritability of nerves, to changes produced by difeafes, to the 
force of imagination, &c.—caufes which we know do exift, 
and to have exerted their powers in an aftonifhing degree,— 
than to have recourfe to a caufe, whofe exiftence is a mere /upe 
pofition ; and alfo an extravagant one; and he concludes with 
an earneft caution to medical ftudents, not to be feduced by the 
wild enthufiafm of the prefent day, from their application te 
thofe ftudies, which, by teaching the true principles of the heal- 
ing art, can alone be productive of permanent honour to them- 
felves, or of extenfive utility to their fellow-creatures. It will 
be the lef$ neceflary to give a circumftantial account of this 
performance, as the principal facts which it contains, have 
been laid before the Englifh reader at different periods *. The 
immediate caufe of Dr. Ade/mer’s precipitate retreat from Vi- 
enna, is not generally known. It was this: the Doctor af- 
ferted that he had perfectly cured a finging girl who was born 
blind, by his magnetic power : although the Profeflors Stork and 
Barthius had exhaufted all their art in vain. Ina public exhi- 
bition of the effects of his art, the girl feemed to diftinguifh co- 
lours with great accuracy, which made no {mall impreffion on 
the fpectators, and raifed the fame of Ade/mer to the higheft pin- 
nacle: but, unfortunately, at a fubfequent examination, when 
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* See Review, vol. lviili. p. 513, for fome account of magnetic 
cures performed at Vienna. Vol. Ixxii. p. 536, for a particular 
examination of Dr. Me/mer’s doGrine. Vol. Ixxiii. p. 39, for a 
defcription of the machinery employed. 
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the Doctor was not prefent, fhe was difcovered to be as blind, ag 
at the hour of her birth. ‘he late Emprefs, convinced of the im- 
pofture, ordered him to leave the city within the {pace of twelve 
hours. 

However we may oppofe every explanation given by the ad- 
vocates for animal magnetifm, as being highly unphilofophical 
and abfurd; yet it is univerfally acknowleged that, in the 
midft of much empyricifm, collufion, credulity, and exagge- 
ration, effects of a very extraordinary nature are occafionally 

produced by fome of their manceuvres. The regular practi- 
Rh has more than once felt his obligations to bold and fan- 
guine irregulars, for the difcovery of very active medicaments, 
By yielding, though with reluctance, to the facts, and by in- 
veftigating the nature of the medicine, and the cafes in which 
it was falutary or pernicious, the former has frequently refcued 
a dangerous weapon from the hands of the unfkilful, and has 
given it a very enportant place in the Materia Medica. We 
are convinced that the obftinate denial of every effect from ani- 
mal magnetifm, has afforded an occafion of triumph to the 
abettors of magneitifm, and has increafed the number of their 
profelytes ; as the admiffion of facts of which they had ocular 
demonftration naturally prepares the multitude, who are not 
able to difcriminate, for a firm belief of the principles on which 
it is pretended that thefe facts are founded ; and thofe principles 
being vifonary, they are farther prepared to credit every extra- 
vagant aflertion that is made of their influence. It appears to 
us, from the above confiderations, very defirable that fome fpe- 
culative philofopher, collecting together a competent number of 
well attelied cafes, or effects fuppofed to be preduced by ani- 
mal magnetifm, on different fubjects, in different circumftances, 
and in their various degrees, fhould attempt a more fyftematical 
and philofophical inveftigation of the proximate caufes. This 
might enable him to favour the world with a more regular and 
confiftent theory of fympathy, and of the influence of the ima- 
gination ; and would, perhaps, throw confiderable light on the 
animal and intellectual powers of man. Cog. 





Art. VIII. Vier Verbandelingen, &c. 7. ¢@. Four Differtations, 
in Anfwer to the Queition ringed by the Directors of the Stol- 
pian Fund*. 4to. pp. 120. Leyden. 1790. 


J F the acquifition of new difcoveries in fcience were the fole 
object in felecting fubjeé&ts for public difcuffion, we could 
not pronounce the directors of the Stolpian fund very happy in 





* See Review, vol, Ixx, p. 583. 
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the choice of their queftion: but utility muft alfo be confulted ; 
and this may render it advifable to recall the attention of man- 
kind to fundamental truths; which, though too firmly efta- 
blifhed to be openly fubverted, feem in danger of being under- 
mined, not by the difcovery of new arguments, but by the re- 
vival of old hypothefes under a new form. ‘This appears to be 
the apprehenfion of fome, concerning the immortality of the 
foul, as a philofophical doétrine conneéted with the fcience of 
morals; which they imagine to be confiderably weakened by 
thofe who are endeavouring to rettore, with fome modifica- 
tions, the opinions of the Stoics concerning the principle of 
virtue. This hypothefis is adopted by many in the German 
univerfities ; who are faid to involve it in fuch deep fhades of 
metaphyfical obfcurity, that it is difficult to form thofe accu- 
rate and definite ideas of their fentiments, which are neceflary, 
in order to combat them with fuccefs. With a view to theie 
philofophers, we imagine this queftion was propofed; it is 
itated in the following terms: are there moral adtions, our na~ 
tural obligation to which cannot be proved without admitting the im- 
mortality of the foul ? 

The firft anfwer to this queftion is a Latin diflertation by 
the victoricus candidate, M. Lewis Henry Jakos, Profeffor 
ef Philofophy in the Univerfity of Halle. — 

This gentleman introduces his fubje& by é€xpreffing the 
pleafure which the queftion afforded him, as it fuggefted a new 
demonftration of the immortality of the foul, that is not liable 
to thofe exceptions, which have been made againft arguments 
founded on its nature; of which, it has been faid, our know- 
Jege is too imperfect, to fupport any hypothefes built on it. If 
this queftion, fays he, be anfwered in the affirmative, it will 
follow that they, who believe the natural obligation of thele 
duties, muft alfo believe the immortality of the foul. With 
a view to eftablifh this proof, he thinks the queltion may be 
difcufled to greater advantage, if thrown into the following 
form. ‘** Are there moral actions, the obligation to which 
reafon indicates to mankind: but to the performance of which 
it cannot, confiftently with its own principles, perfuade them, 
if the immortality of the foul be denied.’ Or, ** Are there 
duties, the certainty of which is fo neceflarily connected with 
the immortality of the foul, that the one cannot be denied, with- 
out alfo denying the other ?”’ 

Having thus ftated the queftion in the manner moft fuitable 
to his defign, the Profeflor propofes, firft to explain the nature 
of the obiigation of duty, and then to enquire into the neceflary 
connection between the certainty of duty and the truth of the 
foul’s immortality. 
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Under the former of thefe heads, the Profeflor obferves that 
the definition of duty muft be deduced folely from reafon: but 
reafon, abftracted from the other powers of the foul, is nothing 
more than the faculty of conftituting and knowing laws; and 
thofe laws which impofe on all who are endued with reafon, a 
certain neceflary rule of action, are called duties. Reafon not 
only derives from itfelf the knowlege of laws, but alfo comes 
prehends that power, by which we determine the will conform- 
ably to them ; which conftitutes the fupreme excellence of hu- 
man nature, and, without which, there could be no duties, 
Reafon, as it is the fource of laws, can never act inconfiftently 
with itfelf, can never impofe contradictory laws ; if therefore 
the will were never influenced but by reafon, no contrariety 
could take place : but there are, in human nature, motives op- 
pofite to reafon, and which reafon ought to fubdue: hence 
arifes that peculiar kind of neceffity, which is called obliga- 
tion. 

The caufes, or motives, by which the will is determined, 
the Profeflor diftributes into three clafles ; fome are abfolutely 
neceflary, as the divine laws; others are comparatively fo, as 
perturbation of mind, habit, natura! difpotition, and whatever 
are occafioned by external objects ; others again are voluntary; 
and to this.clafs our author refers reafon, and the Jaws which 
it deduces frum its own nature, and impotes on itfelf. In thefe 
caufes, there is indeed a kind of necetlity: but this is not pro-~ 
' duced by perturbation of mind, nor by external objects, but is 
only that obligation which reafon impofes on human nature. 

In ftating the connection between duties and the immortality 
of the foul, the Profeflor enters into a difcuffion concerning the 
feveral kinds of connection and contrariety: but the conceffion, 
for the fake of which this is introduced, appears to us incon- 
fiftent with that neceflity of connetion, on which the argu- 
ment is founded. He aflerts that there are quiefcent caufes, 
without which, though they are themfelves nonefficient, no- 
thing can be effected. It is, for inftance, not neceflary that a 
teacher of elocution fhould make mention of the air, becaufe 
the air does not conftitute the orator: but fhould he deny the 
exiftence of air, he muft alfo deny that of the art which he pro- 
fefles. Thus, fays our author, the obligation of every duty 
may be demonftrated without mentioning a future ftate, but 
not by one who'denies the immortality of the foul: or, to ufe 
his own words, emniuim officiorum obligationem poffe demonftrari 
ab eo puto, qui de flatu animi poft mortem non memoraverit ; ab 
eo fiert poffe qui animum effe immortalem negaverit ; mihi non eft 
perfuafum. Surely this reafoning is very inaccurate, and the 
initance, adduced to illuftrate it, is by no means a cafe in 
point 3 
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point ; becaufe the exiftence of the air can never become a moe 
tive to perfuade a perfon to ftudy or practife the art of ora- 
tory. If the obligation of every duty can be demonftrated 
without mentioning a future ftate, there muft be other prin- 
ciples on which it is demonftrable ; and this doctrine, however 
ufeful in a practical view, is no longer neceflarily connected 
with it; to argue otherwife, would be to maintain a thefis 
truly Hibernian, by affirming that a thing is abfolutely necef- 
fary, without which we may occafionally do very well. 

From this kind of meceffary connetion, the author endeavours 
to shew that, if the immortality of the foul be denied, all obli- 
gation muft entirely ceafe ; not only with refpect to thofe duties, 
which require us to renounce all views of temporal happinefs, 
but alfo with regard to every other duty; becaufe the connec- 
tion of virtue with felicity, in this life, is not fo neceflary and 
certain as to conftitute a principle of natural obligation, which 
muft be the unchangeable and univerfal dictate of reafon, in- 
dependent of all external circumftances. 

Such are the chief heads of this differtation ; in which Pro- 
feffor JAKOB has by no means anfwered thofe expectations, 
which his magnificent promife, of anew and unexceptionable 
demontftration of the immortality of the foul, had excited. Of 
fuch high importance do we deem the doétrine in queftion, that 
we are always forry, when obliged to fpeak unfavourably of any 
arguments, which are adduced in its behalf: but by recome 
mending thofe as new, forcible, and conclufive, which do not 
appear fo to us, we fhould betray the caufe that we wifh moft 
to fupport. We cannot help obferving that the queftion itfelf 
is very inaccurately {tated ; for the immortality of the foul has, 
ftriGtly fpeaking, no connection with it: all that can be necefs 
fary to demonftrate the natural obligation of man to moral ac- 
tions, is a future ftate of retribution : but this does by no means 
include that immortality, which fome have attempted to prove 
from the nature of the foul. ‘The ancients indeed often ufed the 
word immortality in a very indefinite fenfe: but as indefinite 
terms are highly unfuitable to philofophical fubjects, we cannot 
allow their example to have, in this refpect, any authority. 
Befide, the arguments here offered, as far as they are valid, are 
by no means new. ‘The want of a neceflary and conftant 
connection between virtue and the means of happinefs, in this 
life, has been juftly confidered, by almoft every writer on mo- 
rals, as ‘a reafon for expecting a future ftate of retribution. The 
Profeffor has indeed endeavoured to give his argument an air of 
novelty, by the pompous metaphyfical apparatus, with which 
he has thought fit to introduce it: but this is rather cumber- 
fome 
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fome than advantageous; and, inftead of rendering it more 
perfpicuous, only {erves to involve it in obfcurity. Even his 
definitions do not give us cicar and diftinét notions: in thofe 
of duty and obligation, he does not, with fufficient precifion, 
determine the fenfe in which we are to underftand the word 
reafon; than which, with refpect to metaphyfics, there cannot 
be a more vague term, Equally uncertain does he leave us of 
the principle of obligation: for though he tells us that reafon és 
the faculty of making and knowing laws, which laws it derives 
from itfelf,; he explains neither its mode of acting, nor the 
principles on which it acts. 

The fecond eflay on this queftion is by the Rev. Daniex 
Freperic Haurr, of Ludwigfburg in Suabia. This gentle- 
man has given his arguments in the form of a Latin dialogue, 
in which he has not unfuccefsfully imitated the ftyle and man- 
ner of Cicero. It is a very elegant piece of compofition ; in 
which the fubje& is philofophically difcufled, without any af. 
fe&ted difplay of metaphyfical abftraction; which, when not 
abfolutely neceflary to elucidate, only ferves to perplex. 

The third anfwer is a differtation, in Dutch, by M. Arex. 
ANDER BENJAMIN FarpDoNn. It has great merit; and we 
muft confefs that, in our opinion, this and the preceding are 
both much fuperior to that which obtained the prize. 

M. Farpon begins with diftinguifhing between rational and 
moral ations; the former are thofe which, according to .the 
common and natura] courfe of things, tend to promote the 
happinefs of thofe who perform them; whereas moral actions 
have a relation not only to this, but alfo to other confequences, 
conneéted with them by a fuperior Being: thefe actions are 

ood or bad, not merely as they promote, or prevent, happi- 
-nefs in this life, but alfo as they are conformable or con- 
trary to the will, either revealed or conjectured, of a fupe- 
rior Being, who takes cognizance of them, and will remune- 
rate them. 

Obligation he defines to be the neceffity of doing, or refrain- 
ing from, any action, in order to obtain a certain good, or to 
avoid a certain evil; it is that neceflity which arifes from the 
relation of means to the end; in this we are, in general, left to 
our free choice, without farther refponfibility ; and if we do 
not think the end worth attaining, we are at liberty to reject 
the means :—but natural obligation is that to reject whieh we 
are not left thus free, and from which we cannot difengage 
ourfelves, by any voluntary privation of fuffering, without being 
refponfible to a fuperior, and becoming liable to confequences, 


the magnitude of which we have no means of eftimating. : 
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_ From thefe definitions, it is eafy to difcern the {cope of this 
diflertation ; in which the author fhews the infufficiency of all 
thofe motives to virtue, which are founded on temporal good, 
exclufively of future refponfibility ; and maintains that actions 
performed merely from thefe motives, whatever good they may 
produce, are not moral, but merely rational; and that the ne- 
ceflity of performing them does not amount to natural obliga 
tion. He obferves that, unbefs refponfibility be admitted, no 
precept of virtue can be more than a counfel, unfupported by 
any authority, which it may indeed fometimes be advifabie to 
follow, but which, in many cafes, may be rejected with impu- 
nity, and, in fome, from motives of prudence. 

On the condué of thofe who neither wholly reject, nor fully 
believe, a future {tate of retribution, our author makes fome ex- 
cellent obfervations ; which prove that he has ftudied men, as 
well as books, with more than common attention. 

The fourth differtation, which is written in Latin by the 
Rev. Lewis GeorGE BEKENN, of Varel, in the dutchy of Ol- 
denburg, does not give a direct and fatisfactory anfwer to the 
queftion. ‘This author obferves that, to thofe who conceive 
natural obligation to be founded on a defire of happinefs, the 
immortality of the foul is adoctrine abfolutely neceflary : but he 
contends that, though there are feveral arguments which render 
the truth of this doctrine highly probable, none can be found fo 
evident and conclufive as to compel the judgment to a full af- 
fent, and produce univerfal conviction. He therefore rejects 
the defire of happinefs as the principle of natural obligation ; 
and thinks this founded on a certain fupreme rule of right, 
which the Deity has implanted in our minds, and with which, 
whether the immortality of the foul be believed, or denied, we 
are equally obliged to comply :==but, if this be admitted, the 
queftion, at the head of the diflertation, muft be anfwered in 
the negative. M. BEKENN evades this conclufion, and finifhes 
very abruptly, with faying that the doctrine of immortality is 
neceflary to reconcile the fupreme rule of right with that defire 
of happinefs, which is natural to man. 

On looking over the mottos to thofe anfwers, of which the 
directors of the Stolpian fund acknowlege the receipt, we have 
reafon to think that the eflay, entitled Zeno, which we re- 
viewed in our laft Appendix, page 514, was one of them. It 
is certainly not inferior to any in this collection; and we do 
not hefitate to eftimate its value, as much beyond that, to 
which, (on what account we cannot conjeCture,) the prize 


was affigned, g 
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Art. 1X. Lefaris, &¢. i.e. Propofals addreffed to the Literary World. 
By Henry Atperr Scuutrens, A.M. Profeflor of Oriental 
Languages, in the Univerfity of Leyden. Leydea. 1791. 

Ts fheet, which we received from the learned Profeffor, 

contains his propofals for publifhing the works of Merpa- 

Nius, an Arabic grammarian, who lived in the twelfth century. 
‘his writer colleted, from the moft approved authorities, fix 
thoufand proverbial and metaphorical expreffions ; of which he 
gave, not orly a grammatical, but alfo an hiftorical and philo- 
logical explanation, tracing them to their fource, defcribing 
the cuftoms, manners, and opinions, to which they allude, and 
relating the incidents, whether real or fabulous, to which they 
refer. - In doing this, he difplays fo much learning, knowlege, 
and tafte, that his work, with refpcét to its utility in illuftrat- 
ing other authors, as well as to its own intrinfic merit, maw be 
confidered as one of the moft valuable monuments of Arabic 
literature. 

An edition of this work was projected by Dr. Pococke, and 
alfo by Reifke ; who both beftowed much time and attention in 
the tranflation and elucidation of it. Of the former, Profefior 
ScHULTENS publifhed a fpecimen in the year 1773. By the 
kindnets of the truftees of the Bodleian library, and by that of 
the univerfity of Harderwyk, he has been favoured with the ufe 
of the papers left by thefe great men, and has fpent upward of 
feventeen years in collating manufcripts, and in collecting ma- 
terials for this publication, 

‘The Profeflor’s account of his plan we fhall infert in his 
own words : 

© Conftitui cuique proverbio, adjefis vocaiibus defcrifto, et Latine 
reddito, fubjungere Latinam eget partim Pocockii, partim 
meam, utramque ex Meidanio duf@am, fed, ubi opus fuerit, ex pluribus 
Seriptoribus, veluti Gienbario, Phiruzabadio, Ibn Doreidi, Zamach- 
Jehario, Lin Mocri; Nusveirio, Damirio, Haririo, alii/que, illuftra- 
tam et locupletatam ; in qua enarratione, tum omnino Jpeciandum fit ad 
commoda eorutr, gui Arabice non intelligunt, ne, propter nimiam adoc- 
tring jupra ¢captum pofite oftentationem, eam legere faftidiant, tum 
ab altera parte non committam, ut ea nitatur fola fide interpretis, aut 
peritorum de ea judicium Jubterfugere videar; sed potiora quavis 
loca drabice adjcribam, nibilgue, quod non per Je clarum ac certum fit, 
in medium proferam, nif? indicatis non tantum, verum etiam reclujis 
foutibus, unde illud bauferim.’ 

This edition, printed with new types on the beft paper, is 
intended to be publifhed in three volumes large quarto, each 
containing about 920 pages. ‘I’o thofe, who fend their fub- 
icriptions to the Profeflor, before the firft of November next, 
the price of the work will be ten Dutch ducats, or about four 
pounds fixteen fhillings flerling ; one-third ot which muft be 
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said on the delivery of each volume. He will begin to prints 
as {oon as the fub{criptions are fufficient to pay the expence of 
the publication; and he fays that, if this re Sonable hope of 
encourag sement fhould not be realized, his difappointment will 
be alleviated by the confcioufnefs that he has at leaft exerted his 
utmolt endeavours to be ufeful to the learned, in that departe 
ment of literature, which has been intrutted to him. Sow 





Art. X- Difcours et Mémcires, &c. i. e. Orations and Memoirs, 
by the Author of the Hiftory of Altronomy. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp. 450 in each. Paris. 1790. 7 


E have perufed this colle€tion with pleafure, as the pieces 
contained in it difplay the fame philofophical turn of fen- 
timent, and elegant ftyle of compohition, which we have ad- 
mired in M. BAILLY’s larger works. The firft volume chiefly 
confifts of, what the French call, Eloges; a fpecies of compo- 
fition to which we are not very partial, and which requires 
creat merit in the fubject, and great judgment in the orators 
Ve cannot, however, refufe our approbation to the difcourfes 
before us, which confirm our efteem for the philofophical and 
literary abilities of their ingenious author. 

The firft of thefe orations is an eulogium on Charles V. of 
France; in which M. Baitry paints ‘the charaéter of this 
monarch in very lively, but, we believe, juft colours; and, 
with great eloquence, enlarges on thofe parts of his conduét, 
which induced hiftorians to give him the title of the wife. 

The fecond eulogium is on P. Corneille; in which the 
author contiders this fublime Bard as the leviflator of the 
French theatre; and as the model which formed the tafte of 
the nation, and was imitated by fucceeding writers in every 
department of literature. When either Shakipeare, or Cor 
neille, is the fubject, critics are very apt to enter into a com- 
parative view of their merits: in this, each nation generally 
accufes the writers of the other, of partiality to their country= 
man; and the charge is feldom entirely without foundation, 
We ‘are forry that we cannot, in this refpect, acquit M. 
BaAILiy ; who glances at Shak{peare with an indirect con- 
tempt, which we muft afcribe to his imperfect knowlege of 
the writings of our great dramatic poet. M. Battry has 
evidently founded his cenfure on the authority of Voltaire’s 
Criticifmis ; from which, in his notes to this difcourfe, he has 
given large extracts: but that, in many refpects, Voltaire either 
did not underitand, or chofe to mifreprefent, Shakipeare, has 
_ been fully proved We mean not to enter into a queition, 

n which our judgment may be fufpeSted of a fecret bias, from 
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the national partiality which we have juft reprobated; and in 
which, even contrary to our intention, we may not perhaps 
be entirely free ‘rom its influence : nor is there any neceffity to 
depreciate the merits of one poet, in order to do juftice to 
thofe of another. ‘There are, however, fome circumftances, 
which we would recommend to the attention of foreigners, 
who are fo ready to degrade Shakfpeare by an invidious com- 
parifon of his genius with that of Corneille. Let them remem- 
ber that the former lived and wrote about half a century before 
the Jatter; a difference of time which, in the infancy of tafte 
and Jearning, becomes a confideration of fome importance: to 
this we may add, that Corneille pollefled the advantage of a 
more liberal education, and a more intimate acquaintance with 
the ancient dramatic poets and critics, than, it is probable, 
Shakfpeare ever enjoyed. Thefe cireumftances ought to be 
weighed im eftimating the magnitude of genius; for that muft 
be allowed the higheft praife, which, with the leaft affiftance, 
forces its way through the greateft difficulties :—-but where 
fhall we find a tribunal competent to determine concerning 
the merit of their refpective works, which fhall not be charged 
with partiality ? Hf the number of fuffrages were to decide 
the matter, the majority would doubtlefs be in favour of Cor- 
neille. From the univerfality of the French language, and the 
general diffufion of French manners and tafte, the beauties of 
Corneille’s muie are felt and admired by numbers in every 
country of Europe: but, in order to compare the two poets, 
the critic muft be equally verfed in the language of each; and, 
if we make this the principle of ovr fcrutiny, how many are 
the voters who muft be rejected as unqualified f The Englifh 
language is now perhaps more cultivated by foreigners, than 
in former times, and our authors become more generally 
known: but though a man may be able to read Englifh profe 
with tolerable facility, to pick out the meaning of a modern 
didaétic poem, or even to relifh fome of its beauties, he is not 
therefore qualified to fit in judgment on a poet fo original as 
Shakipeare ; whole excellencies are peculiar to himfelf, and 
will net make that forcible impreffion on a foreigner, who muft, 
in fome meafure, confirue as he reads, and which will atone 
for the bold violation of thofe unities, that he has been accuf- 
tomed to confider as eflential to dramatic poetry. “There have 
been feveral Enghth critics, as weil verfed in the writings of 
Cornetlle, as moit of bis own countrymen: but that very few 
foreigners are competent judges of Shak{peare, is evicent from 
the manner in which fome of his plays have been tranflated 


and acted on their theatres. 
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In contemplating Corneille as the medel of fuccecding 
writers, M. Baiiiy confiders his works as the fource of that 
cloquence which was generally cultivated in the reign of 
Lewis XIV.; and for which even the clergy became fo emi- 
nently diftinguifhed. He does not indeed fuppofe that thele 
boly men condefcended to ftudy the tragedies of the poet; 
though, by the way, fome of them employed their time much 
worfe, in fomenting a fpirit of bigotry and perfecution: but 
he obferves that, though they might never have read his works, 
they were compclled te yield to the impulfe which he had given 
to the natural tafte. ¢ The light of genius,’ he adds, * though 
lefs rapid, is not lefs penetrating, than that of heaven. A 
great man comprehends every thing within the {phere of his 
influence. Corneille acquired his reputation by forming the 
dramatic tafte of his countrymen: but his influence was not 
confined to the theatre: he improved not only the people who 
applauded, but alfo the divines who condemned, his pieces ; 
and infpired even Bourdaloue, when he mounted the pulpit to 
anathematize them.’ 

The fubject of the third difcourfe is Moliere. It contains 
many very juft obfervations on the genius and writings of that 
excellent comic poet: but we cannot help thinking that M. 
BAILLY fets too high a value on fome of the minor plays of this 
author, which may be confidered rather as farces, than as 
comedies; and, in which, perhaps, he confulted the talte of the 
populace, rather than his own. 

We come next to an excellent eulogium on the Abbe De La 
Caille; from which we might have extracted fome interefting 
particulars: but we find that the moft important of thefe have 
been already laid before our readers *, 

The fifth eulogium is that of Leidnitz; in which the author 
gives a general view of the opinions and purfuits of that truly 
great man; and difplays his own knowlege and judgment: 
but ftill, the avowed panegyrical intention, and declamatory 
ftyle, of this kind of compofition, appear to us as il! calculated 
for the difcuffion of philofophical fubjects, as a prifon would be 
for aftronomical obfervations. 

The eulogium on Captain Cook, the next in order, is an 
elegant difcourfe; in which M. BaILiy gives a free fcope to 
that generous and truly philofophical fpirit of philanthropy, 
that becomes the citizen of the world; and confers the greateft 
honour on thofe by whom it is cultivated. 

The laft of thefe orations is on Greffet; and will be inte- 
refting to thole, who are acquainted with the productions 
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of this poet; whofe moft admired work was an elegant triffe 
entitled Vert Vert, or the Nunnery Parrot *. He alfo wrote 
a few comedies; one of which, Le Adéchant, has confiderable 
merit. 

Betide the above articles, the firft volume of this collefion 
contains fome of M. Battiy’s official fpeeches as AdZaire of 
Paris; and a difcourfe which he delivered on being admitted to 
a feat in the French academy. Agreeably to the cultom of 
this very complaifant fociety, it is a panegyric on his prede- 
ceflor, the Count de Treffan, a man of no great note in the 
literary world. He was the tranflator of Aruio into French 
profe, the author of a'few romances, and of a very fanciful 
fyftem of philofophy, in which he fuppofed electricity to be the 
univerfal principle +. 

In the fecond volume, we find a letter to M. Le Roi, con- 
cerning the faculties of animals. NI, BarLiy’s opinion on 
this fubject coincides with that of the Abbé de Condillac. He 
thinks that fome animals have not only memory, but alfo ima- 
gination, and even reafon, though in a degree far inferior to 
man; and we confefs that there are fome phenomena, for 
which, without admitung this fuppofition, we are at a lofs to 
account. Mr. Pope diftineuifhes the elephant by the epithet 
of half-reafaning, and yet ‘uppofes it to be directed merely by 
inftinct; which, however near reafon, is, according to him, 
eflentially different from it:—but is not his opinion, which 
has been very generally adopted, founded on our predilection 
for a fuppot. diftinGion, that flatters our pride, rather than 
on a Carel! and accurate examination of fats? In thofe 
actions, and in that part of its ceconomy, in which a young 
animal exactly imitates all the individuals of its fpecies, without 
ever having feen any model, which it can be +e to copy, 

e readily grant that it is cirected by inftinct: but when, in 
confequence of a change of circumftances, it varies, with 
propriety, from the mode of acting common to its fpecies, we 
cannot deny that it feems to have fomething fuperior to infting, 
by which it is enabled to combine ideas, and to make con- 
clufions. M. Baitty mentions fome fais concerning the 
beaver and elephant, which feem to fhew that thefe anim als are 
endued with fuch a faculty: but an inftance, which he ad- 
duces, of the fagacity of a monkey, -that belonged to one of 
his acquaintance, deferves peculiar attention. Some walnuts 
being placed within the fight, but beyond the reach, of this 
animal, after feveral fruitlefs attempts to get at them, he 
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* See Review, vol. xx. page 225. 
¢ See Review, vol, Ixxiy. page 518. 
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fnatched a napkin from a fervant, who happened to pafs by 
him, and, with this, fwept them forward till they were within 
his reach: his contrivance alfo to crack them, by letting a 
{tone fall on them as they lay on the ground, indicated no 
{mall degree of ingenuity. One day, this contrivance failed 
of fuccels ; s it hi id rained, and the ground being foft, the wal- 
nuts funk into it: but the fagacious monkey foon removed this 
obftacle, by laying a piece of tile under the nut. Thefe circum- 
ftances fhew fuch contrivance, and fuch a juft adaption of the 
means to the and, as cannot be explained without allowing 
the animal to poflefs, at leaft in fome degree, a faculty ana- 
Jogous to that, which fuggefts, even to the moft ignorant of 
inankind, the invention and’ application of mechanical powers, 
in order to effect that, for which their perfonal ftrength is in- 
{ufficient. 

This ingenious author appears very careful to obviate any 
fufpicion of not making a fufficient diftinétion between the 
ate animals and man; and obferves that the former have 
memory, imagination, ‘and fome degree of invention, only 
when immediate circumftances compel them into action; 
whereas man has thefe faculties at all times, and can exert 
them at pleafure, even in the abfence of thofe objects which 
excite his natural appetites: but is this obfervation accurate 
and philofophical ? If an animal be indued with thefe faculties, 
at any given time, we fee no reafon to fuppofe that, exclufively 
of accidental privation, it may not poflefs them at all times ; 
and, if this be the cafe, the exertion of them muft depend on 
its volition. ‘To fay that it exerts thefe faculties only when 
folicited by appetite, or terrified by danger, is not eftablifhing 
a diftin€tion between brute animals and mankind; for thefe 
alfo require motives of apparent advantage to excite and deters 
mine the exertion of their rational powers; and all difference 
in the nature of the motive muft depend on the various degrees 
of intellectual capacity and improvement: but why fhould we 
be thus anxious to eitablith fuch a diftinction f In allowing that 
fome animals may be endued, in a certain degree, with the 
faculties here afcribed to them, we are {till mindful of the vaft 
difference, in the extent of thefe faculties, between them and 
mankind ; nor can we fee that any have a right to take offence 
at the conclufion, excepting fuch as exhauit their inventive 
powers on the gratification of their appetites, and confine the 
application of their rational faculties to the attainment of ob- 
jects nox more important than thofe which called forth the 
latent ingeauity of M. BaILiy’s monkey. 

The remaining articles of this volume have been publifhed 
before, under the fanction of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; 
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and have already been noticed in our Review. Thefe are, the 
Report of the Commiffioners charged with the Examination of 
Animal Magnetifm*; and the Reports of the Committee appointed 
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Art. XI. Henrics Consrantini Cras Oratio de dido Cice- 
ronis, &c. i.e. An Oration on the Affertion of Cicero, shag 
Law is founded, net in mere Opinion, but in Nature. By Henry 
Constantine Cras, J. U. D. Profeflor of Civil Law; de- 
livered in the Acacemical School of Amfterdam, on his being 
appointed Profeffor of the Law of Nature and of Nations. gro, 
54 Pages. Amfterdam. 1790. | 


6 Dar is an elegant and judicious difcourfe, which well deferves 
the attention of thole civilians, who, from their extrava- 
gant prejudices in favour of the Roman code, are apt to under- 

value natural law, and to confider the ftudy of it as of little or 

no importance in the education of an advocate. Without de- 

preciating the former, the Profeflor proves that all its excel- 

Jence mult depend on its being built on the Jatter; which is 

the foundation of all focial order, and the fource from which 

the ancient legiflators derived their beft inftitutions. An in- 

timate acquaintance with the law of nature is therefore forci- 

bly recommended to thofe of every liberal profeffion; and its 

utility is fhewn by well feleQed arguments, and by the examples 

of the moft celebrated men. ‘The manner in which the learned 

é Profeffor confiders this fubject, difcovers a very liberal and 
philofophical fpirit; and his ftyle of compofition difplays his 

claffical erudition and tafte in a very advantageous light. 4%) 
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Art. XII. Pautr Van Hemert Oratio, &c. 7. e. An Oration 
~ on the Wifdom of Chrilt and his Apoitles, in accommodating, 
as much as poffible, their Difcourfes and Writings to the No- 
tions and Capacity of the Jewifh People; deliveredin the Church 
of the Remonftrants in Amiterdam, by the Reverend Pau 
Van Hemext, on his being chofen Profeflor of Philofophy 
and Literature in that Society. 8vo. 68 Pages. Amiterdam. 
1791. 
rTHIs oration deferves great praife, as an elegant fpecimen 
of its author’s familiarity with the Latin language: but 
jt more particularly demands our attention on account of the 
fubject ; which, though not abfolutely new, is of great im- 
portance; and is weil worthy the inveftigation of liberal and 
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t¢ See Review, vol. Ixxviii. p. 6:9. 
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‘udicious critics ; becaufe, if the opinions here maintained be 
well founded, they will tend to obviate many objections, which, 
though they i not immediately affect the truth of our religion, 
are of confiderable detriment to its intereft ; as they are at leaft 
fo fpecious, that they are more ealily Bleneod than anfwered :— 
but alas! what fome refpe&t and recommend as rational 
Chriftianity, is condemned as heretical and impious by others, 
who love to fee the gofpel decked out with the myftic ornaments 
of the Levitical fanctuary ; and who reprobate as facrilegious, 
every attempt to feparate it from thofe Jewith notions, which 
Jie at the foundation of molt theological fyftems; and without 
which, thefe vifionary fabrics would foon diffolve, and leave 
Chriftianity fo plain and reafonable, that every fenfible man 
would be afhamed of acknowleging himfelf an unbeliever. 
Between thefe two oppofite parties, we fhall not prefume to 
decide; but fhall confine ourfelves to a fhort furvey of what 
is advanced in the difcourfe before us. 

Profeflor Van Hemerr fets out with obferving that, as 
the great art of teaching confifts in fuiting the mode of inftruc- 
tion to the capacity and habits of the learners, we Cannot but 
allow that Chrift, the wifeft and beft of all teachers, muft have 
been conftantly attentive to this rule. His difciples and hearers 
were moftly of the loweft ranks of people; who, in every 
country, are ignorant and prejudiced: but more grofsly fo in 
a nation, in which the ftudy of human literature and philo- 
fophy was confidered as impious and profane; and therefore 
rejeCted with the utmoft contempt and averfion, ‘That thefe 
were the fentiments of by far the greater part of the Jews, tiis 
author proves by the authority of Jofephus, Our Saviour 
was born and lived among thofe of interior rank; and, from 
the aftonifhment expretied in John, vii. 1§. it appears that 
he had not had an opportuniiv of cultivating even thofe 
{tudies, which were in vogue ameng the teachers of his na- 
tion. Neither he nor his apoftles ever affected to difclaim the 
title of illiterate, which was afcribed to them by their coun- 
trymen. ‘This is evident from the language and ftyle of the 
New Teftament; which fhew that its writers knew no more 
of Greek than what they might have acquired in their intere 
courfe with the populace; who fpoke a very corrupt dialeé&, 
full of barbarous Hebrew idioms. Even thofe who are com- 
monly fuppofed to have had a better cducation, as the evan- 
eelift Luke, and the apottle Paul, chofe, for wile reafons, to 
fupprefs thete advantages, and to conform to that vulgar dia- 
Jeét which was moft fainiliar to the people, and therefore beft 
underftood by them. 

After 
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After confidering the ftyle and language of the New Tefta- 
ment, the author proceeds to fhew that in the matter, as well 
as inthe manner of our Saviour’s initruction, there was an 
evidently intended condefcenfion to the tgnorance, imbecility, 
and prejudices, of his hearers. He more than once avoided 
the difcufiion of Ranges ‘ts, becaufe they were fuperior to the 
capacity of his di Uciph es: the truths which he taught were 
plain and eafy; and, tn enforcing them, he judicioufly avoided 
an accurate and philofophical train of reafoning, which would 
have been aninte!l gible t to his audience ; and made ufe only 
of fuch arguments as, coinciding with their popular notions 
and national prejudices, mut natu aliy make the deepeft im- 
preflion on their minds salut we are not hence to conclude, 
cither that thefe notions were In th emiclves juft, or that Chritt 
approved them as fuch; fomefimes, indeed, when, to an 
exprefiion which he theught proper to % his countrymen 
connecied ideas which not only were falfe, but alfo saverhered 
with the cefign of his tnttrucitiens, he corrected their error by 
fubjoining a better explanation: but whenever this was net 
the cafe, he fieely made ule of their tire without ing’ar- 
ing into their truth or Propriety ; nomen anion were of fuch a 
had he tho: ht ht to examine the reafons on which they were 
founded. 

That our Saviour never attempted to correét thofe errors 
of his countrymen, which related to opinions merely philo- 
fophical, is abundantly evident: but there were others, that 
might be fuppofed to have a more intimate connection with 
religion, which, however, he did not, for wife reafons, think 
jt proper to reform; either becaufe he did not deem them of 
importance, or becaule, by oppofing them, he might have 
unnecefiarily irritated the minds of his hearers, and have ren- 


‘ dered them averfe to his inftructions. To prove this, the 


author refers us to the converfation of Chrift with the woman 
of Samaria, and his difcourfe with the Sadducees concerning 
the Refurreciion, to his anfwer to the mother of Zebedee’s 
children, and to that which he gave to his difciples, when they 
believed his appearance to be that of a fpectre, or ghoft. 

In purfuing this fubject, the Profeftor juftly objerves that we 
ought to be mindful to diftineuifh between what is efiential to 
religion itfelf, and what relates merely to theology, or the 
mode of teaching it. He contends that, however inflexible 
Chrift and his apoftl es were with regard to the former; yet, 
with refeect to the latter, what St. Paul fays of himfelf, 
1 Cor inth, ix 19—23, may be applied to his blefied Mafter, 
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and to all his brethren. The ftri& propriety and abfolute 
neceflity of this kind of accommodation, the author jultly 
vindicates by a furvey of the ftupid ignorance and obftinate 
prejudices of the Jewifh nation. As proofs that our Saviour 
condefcended to found his arguments even on the erroneous 
notions of his countrymen, when they fuited his purpofe and 
did nut interfere with the eflential doctrines of the Gofpel, 
Profeflor Van HeMERT adduces the anfwer which he gave to 
the woman of Canaan; (Matth. xv. 26. Mark, vii. 27;) 
his diftinétion of the precepts of the law into greater and lefs; 
(Matth. v. rg.) and his making ufe of the term gehenna, and 
of the judicial ftyle of the Sanhedrim, in Matth. v.22. From 
fimilar prudential motives, the apoftles and evangelifts, as well 
as our Lord, adopted thofe denominations and diftinctions 
which the Jewifh theologians had eftablifhed concerning the 
foul, the fpirit, and the body; a!fo concerning the different 
orders of angels; by the truth or the falfehood of which, the 
efential doctrines of the gofpel were not at all affected. In 
confirmation of this remark, the author quotes £4 Theil. 
v.23. Coloff. i. 16. Epbef.i. 21. iii, 10. Rom. viii. 238. 
y Pet. iii. 22. 

We not only find many phrafes and expreffions, of which 
Chrift and his apoftles made ufe, in compliance with the com- 
mon notions of the age and country, but alfo fome facts, in 
relating which, the writers of the New Teftament conform to 
the popular opinions; of this nature are all thofe paflages 
which refer to demons and demoniacs; and thofe which repre- 
fent the devil as the principle of evil, inftigating mankind to 
fin: thefe were opinions which properly related to philo- 
fophy, and which did not materially affect religion; as long, 
at leaft, as it was believed that thele malignant agents were 
under the controul of divine power, and might be vanquiihed 
by good men: but, fays the Profeflor, the exiftence of fuch a 
malignant Being, exerting an influence over the minds of 
men, and impelling them to vice and mifery, is utterly incon- 
fiftent with the perfections of the Deity, with the wifdom of 
the divine government, and with the iree and moral agency 
of man. 

The Jews had derived from the Chaldeans, a notion that 
the air was peopled with demons; and to this opinion we find 
many allufions in the writings of St. Paul; and particularly in 
his epiitle to the Ephefians.— They alfo believed that fome of 
thefe demons were confined in prifons of darknefs in the infer- 
nal world; and fome commentators have fuppofed, that what 
the apuitles Peter and Jude have faid concerning the punifh- 
ment of angels, was borrowed from the apocryphal book of 
Enoch, 
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Enoch, which might probably have been written by fome 
Heleniftic Jew. As farther inftances of the acquiefcence of the 
writers of the New Teftament in the current, but erroneous, 
notions of their countrymen, the Profeflor mentions St. John’s 
account of the wonderful virtues of the pool of Bethefda, and 
what St. Luke fays of the Sadducees in Aéts xxiii. 8. in which 
he coincides with the popular, but exaggerated, notion of their 
tenets. Befide thefe, there are many cafes in which Chrift 
ufed, what logicians call, the argumentum ad hominem; of which 
there is a ftriking example in the anfwer that he gave to the 
Pharifees, when they accufed him of cafting out demons by 
Beelzebub. 

As abftraét ideas are beyond the reach of vulgar minds, and 
therefore very unfuitable to popylar inftruGtion, our Saviour 
and his apoities, like all the early teachers of mankind, illuf- 
trated the happinefs of the good, and the mifery of the wicked, 
in a future ftate, by fuch figurative expreflions, borrowed from 
objects of fenfe, as were moft likely to {trike the imagination 
of their hearers. Hence, in the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, Chrift founded his defcription of the future ftate of 
reward and punifhment on the notions of the Jews concerning 
their Paradife and Gehenna, which were nearly the fame with 
thofe of the Greeks and Romans concerning the Elyfian Fields 
and Tartarus. ‘lhe fame condefcending attention to the ca- 
pacities and opinions of his difciples, is evident in our Lord’s 
account of the happinefs of heaven, Luke xxii. 30. and in that 
of the laft judgment. 

The Profedior farther obferves, that the acquie‘cence of Chrift 
and his apoftles in the prejudices of their countrymen, is alfo 
evident in their quotations from the books of the Old Tefta- 
ment. ‘Thefe, as their claffic authors, the Jews cited on every 
occafion: but being, like all the orientalifts, very fond of alle- 
gory, they fuppofed that, befide the obvious and literal mean- 
ing of thefe writers, which they confidered as comparatively of 
Jittle value, there was a hidden and myfterious fente which re- 
ferred to the Meffiah and his kingdom. With this cuftom, fays 
our author, though in itfelf injudicious, the writers of the New 
Teftament judicioufly complied. Hence moft of, if not all, 
the paflages of the Old Teftament, which are quoted in the 
New, are adduced ina fenfe very different from their primitive 
fignification, and form a kind of argumenta ad hominem, found- 
ed on the principles of thofe to whom they were addreffed. 

The laft kind of accommodation to Jewifh prejudices, which 
the author mentions, is the condefcenfion of St. Paul in adopt- 
ing the puerile allegories of their rabbies concerning Sarah and 
Hagar, in Gal. iv. 24.; and that of the apoftles Peter and 
Jude, 
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Jude, in referring to a ftory, related in fome apocryphal book, 
of a difpute between the archangel Michael and the devil, about 
the body of Mofes. 

We cannot help regretting that, tn this oration, the author 
was confined within fuch narrow limits, as allowed him to do 
little more than ftate his opinions, and fupport them by general 
inftances. Thefe opinions indeed are by no means new; fe- 
veral judicious commentators are here quoted in fupport of fome 
of them, and it would be eafy to mention others, in whofe 
‘works many of them may be traced. There is, however, one 
circumftance, in which we mutt diflent a little from the fenti- 
ments of the learned and ingenious Profeflor; who feems to 
confider the apoftles and evangelifts as actuated by a wifdom 
and prudence not inferior to that of Chrift, in their conformity 
to the notions and prejudices of their countrymen. To us, 
there appears to be, in this refpect, avery great difference. 
When Chrift condefcended to this, in cafes where the argu- 
mentum ad hominem was not diftinctly manifefted, either the 
notions, on which he reafoned, were purely philofophical, and 
were of no importance to religion and morals, or there was 
fome circumftance attending the occafion, which plainly fhewed 
the fuperior wifdom of this mode of proceeding. His conduct 
with refpect to the demoniacs may be confidered as an inftance 
of the former; and his anfwer to the woman of Canaan may 
be regarded as an example which illuftrates the latter part of 
this obfervation. When he repulfed her with that proverbial 
expreffion, by which the proud and bigotted Jews expreiled 
their contempt of all other nations, 1t was only with a view to 
fet her worth in a ftronger light; and to add force to that re- 
proof, which he took this opportunity of addretling to his 
countrymen, by contrafting their national pride and obtti nacy, 
with the modeft and candid difpofition of her whom they de- 
fpifed :—but this fuperjority to national prejudices does not ap- 
pear in the apoftles and evangelifts, who feem to have been 
greatly influenced by them in every thing that did not immedi- 
ately relate to the cilentials of the gofpel:—for, however ilu- 
minated we may fuppofe thefe firft pzeachers to have been, by 
the extraordinary powers comerred on them, it is evident from 
their writings, that this divine light was confined folely to thofe 
objects, which were infeparably connected with the great end 
for which it was beltowed ; and that, with regard to their mode 
of teaching, as well as to their opinions on all other fubjects, 
they were left to depend on their natural faculties, and on that 
degree of knowlege which, by obfervation and experience, they 
might have acquired. When, therefore, we reflect on their 
education and circumftances, we cannot wonder that, in things 
5 which 
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which did not immediately relate to Chriftianity, their minds 


fhould be ftrongly influenced by prejudices, which they had im- | 


bibed in their earlieft infancy. 

Other reflections, which occurred to us on reading this dif- 
courfe, we forbear to make; becaufe, fince its publication, we 
have been informed that a gold medal has been awarded to the 
author, 4! Teyler’s Theological Society, for a diflertation, in 
which he has verya amply inveitigated this fubject; and of which, 
when publifhed, we hope to lay an account before our readers. 





Arr. XIIf. Uitlegkundig Woordenboek, &c. i. e. An Explanatory 
Dictionary of the New Tefiament. By G. Hessetrnx, A.M, 
Profeftor of Divinity and Philofophy, in the Society of Baptifts, 
in Amiterdam. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 340. Amferdam, 1790. 


TH! defion and execution of this work merit our warmett 
2 pprobation ; it iS an improvement on one of the fame 
kind, publifhed fome years ago, in German, by M. Teller ; 
and we cannot help thinking that a book on a fimilar plan 
would be both acceptable and ufeful in England. Only the 
firft volume is yet publifhed: but in this, the Dictionary is 
carried down to the letter H; and as the ingenious author ap- 
pears to aim at as much concifencis as is confiftent with pers 
ipicuity, it is probable the whole will be comprifed in three 
volumes of a very moderate fize. The words are arranged 
according to their alphabetical order in the Dutch language, 
of each, the original Greek word is added, its general figni- 
fication judiciouily explained, the feveral fenfes in which it ts 
ufed by the facred writers are carefully diftinguifhed, and the 
paflages mentioned, in which it ftands. The author’s fenti- 
ments are liberal and moderate ; and his manner is candid and 
impartial. He confines his obfervations to the plain and obvi- 
ous fente of fcripture, and endeavours to avoid the difcuffion 
of controverfial points of theology: where bis own opinion is 
different from that of other expolitors, he gives it with great 
modeity, and leaves the reader to make his own choice. In 
fort, every friend of rational Chriftianity will think the world 
obliged to M. Hessetinx for his judicious attempt to facili- 
tate the ftudy of the New Teftament. As a fpecimen of the 
Profeflor’s manner, we fhall add what he fays concerning a 
certain perfonage, once greatly feared by the laity, but whofe 
dominion over mankind, like the ecclefialtical authority, by 
which he was fuppofed to be controuled, feems to be now 
on the decline : 
‘ Devic is derived from the Greek word ji-4:r0-, which figni- 
fies an adverfary, fal/e accufer, flanderer, betrayer,, At was thewn 
unaer 
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under the word Deuronrac, that the Greek terms, Ouuw: and da- 
nos are, by our tranfators, fuppofed to be fynonymous, and inju- 
dicioufly rendered by the word devil; whereas demons, according 
the philofophy of that age, were fuppoted to be evil (pirits, 
which entering into the bodies of men, were the caule of violent 
and incurable difeafes: buc in the writings of the New Teltament, 
the word XeSoarce is vever ufed in the plural number to fignify evil 
fpirits, nor is there any mention made of devils. The plural of 
this noun ecccurs only three times, viz. 10 I Timothy Wit. 2 Tee 
mothy ili. 3. and Titus ti. 3. where it means flanderers, or fal? az 
vjers; and thus cur tranflators have, in thefe places, very properly 
rendered it. In this fenfe we think the firgular number ought to 
be underftood in Ephef. iv. 27. Neier give place t to the devil, 
oive not the calumnistor a pretence to {peak ill of vou: the fame 
av be obferved of 1 Timo:hy iii. 6,7. and of John vi. 7. One 
cf vou is a@ devil, i. e. a betraver. It muft, however, be acknow- 
jeeed that, by the word devil, the Jews meant an invilible evil 
spirit, to whole agency they afcribed the moral corruption of man- 
kind. ‘ihofe who have ingatred into the epinions of the anctents, 
have taken Great pains to invefiigate the origin of this, which, in 
the time te our ia all feems to have been univerfally prevalent. 
We ceriainiy do not difcover it inthe Old TeRament ; for no traces 
of this notion are to be found in any books of the ‘Jews written 
prior to the Babytonth captivity. They who fuppofe the fernenr 
in Paradife to have been the devil, bvild their hypothefis on later 
explanations 3 nor docs the i gent, introduced in the beginning of 
the book of Job, at all coincide with the common and more mo- 
dern notions of the devil. In later times, the idea of a devil, or 
evil firit, endeavouring to feduce mankind into vice and mifery, 
became very general. Concerning the truth or faliehood of this 
notion, we fhail not decide: on the one hand, it is certain that its 
origin cannot be afciibed to revelation: but itis eqvally fo, on the 
ov rs that our Divine Matter and his Apoltles never thougit fit to 
oppofe it as erroneous.’ 
For fome farther ideas on this fubject, fee our extract of the 
article Damon, from Bell's Pantheon, Review for April laft, 
p. 439 of this volume. 





Arr. XIV. Ovuvres Pofltumes, &c. i.e. Pofhumous Works of 
the Abbe De Marty. Vol. I. vo. 350 Pages. Paris. 17,0. 
T= French politicians have, for fome years paft, occafion- 

ally employed ees Dens, - ips rather ofiictoully, in 
cenfuring the conduct of foreign governments, and in planning 


- 


conitleutions for other nations. Such leg flative talents may 


now find full employment at home ; and we heartily with they 
may have wildom fuflicient to eltablifh a conftitution, in which 


enforced with vigour and obeyed with punctuality: for with- 
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out thefe beft guardians of freedom, it will be of little avail to 
reftrain regal, or to abolifh ariftocratical power ; and the hu- 
miliation of one tyrant wi!l only pave the way for the exalta- 
tion of others :—but, whatever may be the ultimate event of 
the late revolution in France, the fubject of the volume before 
us fuits the prevailing tafte of the times, and will therefore be 
read with avidity; though the country, to which it relates, is no 
longer the principal object of the public attention. The chief 
article of its contents is, an eflay on the government and laws 
of Poland; the firft part of which was written in the year 
1770, and addrefled to Count Wielhorfki, then minifter pleni- 
potentiary from the confederates of Bar to the court of France. 
It contains many judicious remarks on the vices inherent in 
the conftitution of the Polifh republic, and propofes a plan of 
government, which the Abbé imagined would reftore liberty, 
order, and happinefs, to that diftracted country. The fecond 
part was written in the year 1771, and is taken up with replies 
to the objections which had been urged againift the conftitution 
that the author had propofed. From a hint given in the pre- 
face, we are led to fuppofe that the eflay was publifhed foon 
after it was written: but as we do not find that it was men- 
tioned in our Review, it is probable that the author’s name 
might be fupprefled, and the work not generally known: how- 
ever this may be, the editors affure us that it has been fo amply 
corrected and enlarged, that it may be confidered as a new pers 
formance. 

We fhall not detain our readers, by entering into a particular 
account of the contents of this eflay ; but, as fome of them may 
be curious to know what kind of conftitution our modern Ly- 
curgus would form for the government of Poland, in order to 
compare it with that which he propofed for America *, or 
with that which the National Affembly is now endeavouring 
to eftablifh in France, we fhall give a fhort fketch of his plan, 
fo far as it relates to the diftribution of the fupreme legiflative 
and executive authority. 

He advifes the confederates to begin by rendering their 
country entirely independent of its ambitious neighbours, and 
efpecially of the Rufhans, with whom they ought to renounce 
all connection, and to refufe even benefits from a power which, 
in its apparent kindnefs, has no other view than to enflave 
them. An alliance with the Turks, then at war with the Em- 
prefs, he points out as the only means of emancipating Poland 
from the influence of the Ruffian court. ‘Vhis dependence he 
juftly afcribes to the anarchy which prevailed in the republic 





* See Review, vol. Ixxi. p. 371. 
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itfelf ; and this, he obferves, was originally occafioned by en- 
trufting its kings with an extent of power inconfiftent with 
the liberty of the nation; the exertion of which gave rife to 
continual fufpicion on one fide, and to a tenacious obftinacy 
on the other; till a feparation, and at length an oppofition, 
took place between the interefts and views of the king and of 
the ftate, by which the government loft its vigour, and the 
laws theirenergy. The king, having the domains and digni- 
ties of the republic at his difpofal, was fupported in his defigns 
by all thofe with whom intereft or ambition had a greater in- 
fluence, than the real welfare of their country: hence confe- 
deracies became neceflary, as the only means of preventing 
defpotifm : but thefe, though they might perhaps effect the im- 
mediate purpofe for which they were made, introduced habits 
of civil difcord and violence. When the votes of the members 
of the diet became vena]l,—in order to prevent the liberty of the 
nation from being facrificed by a corrupt majority in thefe af- 
femblies, the /iberum veto was eftablifhed, by which any fingle 
deputy could, whenever he might think fit, fufpend all the pro- 
ceedings of government: but this expedient, adapted to pre- 
ferve the republic from regal tyranny, was productive of the 
equally dreadful evils of anarchy and confufion. 
As a remedy for thefe inconveniencies, the author propofed 
a conftitution, in which the executive fhould be entirely fepa- 
rated from the legiflative authority ; the former being confined 
to the king and fenate, the latter to the equeftrian order, af- 
fembled in the general diet: but this latter, inftead of being 
convoked by a particular a&t, was to have regular and fixed 
terms of feffion, which, together with the place in which it 
fhould meet, ought to be afcertained by the fundamental laws 
of the conftitution, “The Abbé would have this aflembly con- 
fift of an equal number of deputies from each of the thirty- 
three palatinates, or provinces of the republic, fo that the 
whole fhould not amount to more than feven hundred mem- 
bers. ‘The perfons and characters of thefe deputies fhould be 
deemed inviolable ; and no man fhould be eligible as a 
reprefentative before he is full thirty years of age. ach pala- 
tinate, according to his plan, ought to have only one vote, 
which muft be determined by the majority of its deputies ; 
who, for this purpofe, muft deliberate on the bufinefs in a fe- 
parate aflembly, and afterward deliver their fuffrage in the diet 
by their fyndic or prelident. ‘The firft bufinefs of a new diet 
fhould be to elect a marfhal, and to impofe an oath of fidelity 
to the fundamental laws of the republic on each of the mem- 
bers. After this, the requifitions and memorials of the king 
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and the fenate fhou!d be the objects of their attention: thefe 
fhould be publicly read, and then referred for examination toa 
committee of two deputies from each province. Befide this, 
the Abbé recommends the inftitution of four committees, each 
confifting of a deputy from every palatinate, in order to exa- 
mine the propofals made by the feveral provinces: the prefi- 
dents of all thefe committees fhould be nominated by the mar- 
fhal of the diet; and, when their reports are drawn up, they 
ought, with all the papers relative to them, to be lodged in the 
records of the dict, and be open to the infpection of thofe de- 
puties who may wifh for particular information concerning 
them. For this, he thinks, a week fhould be allowed; after 
which the bufinefs may be debated in the diet, when each de- 
puty fhould have a right of oppofing or defending it, as he 
judges proper. ‘Ihe deputies of each palatinate fhould then 
aflemble feparately, and be allowed a week to refolve on their 
provincial votes; and, by the majority of thefe, the propofak 
fhould either be rejected, or folemnly eftablifhed as a law. The 
Abbé was very defirous of entirely abolifhing the veto: but 
as he apprehended this would be too violent an oppofition to the 
current of national prejudice, he propofed that the right of 
pronouncing this awful word, inftead of being committed to 
individuals, fhould be confined to the reprefentation of each 
province collectively ; and that, for this purpofe, an unanimity 
of opinion among its deputies fhould be requifite, 

After laying down his plan for the conftitution of the gene- 
ral diet, the author proceeds to that of the dietines, or pro- 
vincial aflemblies. ‘To infpire thefe with fuch an attachment 
to the legiflative diet, as fhall produce a willing fubmiffion to 
its authority, is juftly inculcated as an objeét of the firft im- 
portance. For this purpofe, the Abbé would conciliate their 
affeftions, by rendering them, in their feveral provinces, the 
depofitaries of the laws; by giving them a right of propofing 
to the diet, by their deputies, fuch regulations as they conceive 
to be ufeful to their country ; and by making them, when af- 
fembled, the fupreme judicial courts in their refpeCtive pala- 
tinates. He would have the anticomitial distines, i. e. thofe in 
which the deputies to the National Affembly are elected, and 
receive their inftructions, always meet a month before the ge- 
neral diet; and he recommends the diftribution of them into 
committees, for tranfacting the feveral departments of bufinefs. 
If an anticomitial dietine fhould diflolve itfelf, before the elec- 
tion and inftruction of its deputies are completed, M. De 
Mas ty thinks, that the great officers of the province fhould 
be coniidered as its reprefentatives in the diet; and he imagines 
that 
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that this expedient will deter the nobles from precipitately 
breaking up their gflembly, before the ends are attained for 
which it was convened. 

The next objects of the Abbé’s attention are the po/- comitial 
dietines, or thofe in which the deputies give their conftituents an 
account of their proceedings in the diet, and prefent the new 
laws to be regiftered in the provincial records. If any objec 
tions fhould be made to thefe laws, committees might be ap- 
pointed to inquire into their validity : if fuch a fcrutiny fhould 
terminate in an unanimous rejection of the law, it ought to 
undergo a new examination in the next anticomitial dietine ; 
and, if there oppofed, the palatinate fhould be entitled to pre- 
fent a remonftrance to the diet: for, as the author well ob- 
ferves, the hope of obtaining, in a conftitutional manner, a re- 
peal, or at leaft a modification, of unpopular acts, would calm 
the minds of’ the people, and prevent thofe violent extremes, 
which might otherwife difturb the peace of the republic ; and 
by thefe means alfo, the oppoling party, diverted by other oc- 
cupations, may perhaps remit their importunity, and at length 
be perfuaded to acquiefce in the meafures which they at firit 
rejected: but fhould this not be the cafe, and the province 
fhould perfift in its rejection of an act of the diet, he thinks it 
would be much more advifeable to grant an exemption, than to 
opprefs one part of the republic with the united force of all the 
reft. ‘To prevent, .as much as poffible, this fpirit of oppofition 
in the poftcomitial dietines, the Abbé recommends a limita- 
tion of the debates on thefe fubjects to a term not exceeding 
five or fix days; after which they fhould become what are 
called dietines boxz ordinis, and employed in regulating the 
finances and internal ceconomy of their refpective provinces. 

With refpect to the executive authority, M. De Masry 
juftly obferves that, to determine the exact degree of power 
with which the legiflative body ought to intruft its magiftrates, 
and the beft method of diftributing this among them, is the 
moft difficult as well as the moft important problem in politics, 
If ever a people are free, happy, and permanently profperous, 
we may with certainty conclude that it is owing to their hav- 
ing magiftrates fo limited, that they cannot themfelves violate 
the laws which they are appointed to put into execution, and 
to enforce on others. Every legiflator, fays the Abbé, muft 
fet out on this principle, that the executive power always has 
been, and ever will be, inimical to the legiflative. This is in- 
deed a natural confequence of the author’s plan of effecting an 
entire feparation between thefe two branches of government: 
but we cannot allow that it is, nor ought to be, an univerfal 
principle of legifiation; becaufe it may, at leaft in a great 
Pp 2 meaiure, 
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meafure, be obviated, as in our own conftitution, by eftablifh. 
ing fuch a judicious connection between the fupreme magiftrate 
and the other eftates, in their legiflative capacity, as, without 
rendering him independent of them, fhall prevent an oppofition 
of views and interefts. 

The author propofed to render the crown hereditary, inftead 
of elective, but to exclude females from the fucceffion. He 
ftates at large the ill confequences that muft enfue from confer- 
ring it on any of the Saxon princes ; and obferves, that who- 
ever is invefted with this dignity, he ought to have no foreign 
dominions ; or if he has, fhould entirely renounce them. Such 
indeed are the reftrictions on the regal power, which the Abbé 
lays down, that a prince, at all accuftomed to the exercife of 
fovereignty, would be apt to confider them as a moft intolerable 
yoke, which, notwithftanding all his obligations to obferve 
them, he might fhake off, whenever he could find a fair op- 
portunity. In order to render the king as harmlefs as poffible, 
his revenue muft be very moderate: nor muft this arife from 
eftates annexed to the crown, which ought all to be alienated, 
but muft confift in an annual falary, paid out of the public 
treafury. An irrevocable law fhould be pafled, in order to pre- 
vent the diet from ever paying any debts which the king may 
contract: whatever fortune he may either fave or acquire, 
fhould not at his death devolve to his family, but to the repub- 
lic, which, in return, fhould make a decent, yet moderate 
provifion, for his children: nor fhould a prince, on mounting 
the throne, be allowed to devote any part of his income to pay 
the debts of his predeceflor. For every office and dignity, 
whether civil, military, or ecclefiaftical, the king fhould be 
obliged to nominate one, out of three candidates, chofen either 
by the diet, or by the fernate. His perfon ought to be deemed 
facred, nor ought he to be amenable to any tribunal for any 
part of his conduct: but, to compenfate for this impunity, as 
little as poffible of the bufinefs of government fhould be en- 
trufted to him. He ought, in fact, according to our author, 
to be little more than prefident of the fenate, to which the 
whole of the executive power fhould be committed, and in 
which a cafting vote fhould be allowed to him. ‘The members 
of the fenate fhould be elected by the diet for a certain term, 
which fhould be fo contrived, that half of them fhould go out 
of office every two years, when the diet is aflembled to chufe 
others in their ftead. With refpect to the grand chancellor, the 
grand general, the grand marfhal, and the grand treafurer, who 
are fenators in confequence of their office, they fhould be 
chofen by the diet every four years, and only a& as prefidents 
of the four councils, into which the Abbe propofed to divide 
the 
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the fenate. Neither thefe, nor any other fenators, fhould, on 
any account, be continued in office longer than the term pre- 
fcribed, nor be again eligible, till after an interval of two years. 
Such are the grand outlines of that conftitution, which our 
Utopian legiflator recommended to the confederacy of Bar: 
into his directions concerning the ceconomy, or, to ufe a more 
fafhionable term, the organization, of the fubordinate depart- 
ments, our limits will not permit us to enter. The above ac- 
count will, we believe, juftify our opinion, that the Abbé was 
rather a theoretical than a practical politician ; and a perufal of 
his effay will convince the reader, that the worthy author, 
though a moft benevolent and philanthropic philofopher, was 
not free from prejudices unworthy of this character, An unac- 
countable averfion to every thing that bears the name of Eng- 
lifh is evident in this, as well as in his other works: he never 
mentions our conftitution, excepting to condemn it; and his 
cenfures, being moftly founded on mifreprefentation, indicate 
either an aftonifhing ignorance of the nature and fpirit of our 
government, or moft unreafonable prejudices againft it. 

Speaking of ecclefiaftical policy, the Abbé obferves, that it 
is dangerous to attempt any alteration in it, till that ignorance 
fhall be diffipated, which confounds religion with fuperftition ; 
that the evident decline of the power of Rome in the feveral 
countries of Europe, feems indeed to promife a favourable op- 
portunity for Poland to aflert its independence, and abolifh the 
tribunal of the Pope’s nuncio at Warfaw: but he adds, that if 
the Poles believe the infallibility of the Pope, as he was in- 
formed they do, and are perfuaded that his holinefs can damn 
or fave them at pleafure, he would by no means advife the con- 
federates to render themfelves odious, by precipitately attempt- 
ing a reformation, which ftupid priefts, and the populace whom 
they influence, would oppofe as impious and heretical. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by two dialogues ; 
the one is an account of a conference which the Abbé had with 
Count Wielborfki, on the circumftances of Poland in the year 
1776: in the other, which is entitled the Banguet of Politicians, 
the author relates a converfation which happened, during din- 
ner, at the houfe of a Polifh nobleman; the dramatis perfone 
are, the mafter of the houfe, a Polifh count, and a Saxon ge- 
neral: the folly, the pride, and the political prejudices, of 
thefe interlocutors, are fet in a very ftriking light, and are ex- 
pofed with fome degree of humour, : 

In the preface, we are informed, that the remainder of the 
Abbé’s manufcripts were in the prefs, and would foon be pub- 
lifhed ; but they have not yet reached us. According to the 
lilt here given, their fubjects are the following: 4n Effay on 
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Political Difeafes, and their Cure; on the Corn Trade; on Vifione 
ary Glory; on the Peace of Germany; on the Death af the Emprefs 
Queen ; on the Formation, Progrefs, and Limits of Reafon; on the 
Oracle of Apollo, or Self-knowlege; on Superftition; on. the Prow 


grefs of the Pafions in Social Life; on the Beautiful; on Talents. g 
ow, 





Art. XV. Vraité complet fur les Abeilles, &c. i.e. A complete 
Treatife on the Management of Bees, as practifed in Scyros; to- 
gether with an Account of that Ifland. By the Abbé Detia 
Rocca, Vicar General of Scyros. Vol.I. 8vo. pp, 460. 
Paris. 1790. 


HOUGH defcended from an Italian family, the author of this 
work is a native of Conftantinople; where his anceftors 
have been fettled for upward of two centuries. Hence he na- 
turally confiders the modern Greeks as his countrymen, and 
takes great pains to vindicate them from the reproach which 
M. De Pauw, and fome other writers, have caft on them, as 
being a mean degenerate race. He acknowleges that they are, 
in general, grofsly ignorant: but he juftly afcribes this to the 
oppreffive yoke under which they groan, and to the barbarous 
fpirit of the power by which they are crufhed; and he main- 
tains that, amid all their deficiency of the means of improve- 
ment, fome traces may ftill be difcovered of that fertility of 
mind and ftrength of genius, which charaClerized the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, and rendered them fuperior to every 
other nation. 

The greateft part of the prefent volume is taken up with 
particulars relative to the ifland of Scyros, which, according 
to this account, muft be a moft delightful fpot. It lies in the 
midit ‘of the Cyclades, near Delos, in 37° 22° of north lati- 
tude, and 42° 14’ of longitude from the meridian of Ferro: its 
length is about fourteen, and its circumference nearly thirty- 
fix, Englifh miles. It has a good harbour, and was celebrated 
by Homer for its corn and wine, for its numerous herds of 
cattle, and for the falubrity of the air: the paflage, in the 
fifteenth book of the Odyfley, relating to the aftronomical mo- 
nument of the folftice, which has given fo much trouble to 
commentators, is explained by what this author fays of the 
fituation of the ifland; which is to the weftward of Delos; a 
circumftance, which confirms the opinion of Euftathius, and 
confutes the cavils of Bochart and fome other critics. Near 
to the harbour, are the remains of a city which, being ex- 
pofed to the depredations of pirates, was deferted by the inha- 
bitants; and, not far from this, are the ruins of an ancient 

temple, fuppofed to have been facred to Pan, 
4, Scyros 
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Scyros contains about four thoufand inhabitants, who are 
all of the Romifh church; their converfion to which the author 
afcribes to the pious care of the Kings of France, Lewis XIII. 
fent them fome capuchin friars; under the patronage of the 
late King, the Jefuits formed an eftablifhment in the ifland ; 
and thefe, on the diffolution of their order, were fucceeded by 
the Lazarites. The Bifhop has fearcely any other, revenue 
than an annual penfion from the court of Rome, and what he 
derives from the French fhips. In return for this fpiritual 
affiftance, the Scyriots take every opportunity of fhewing the 
moft affectionate attachment to their benefactors: when the 
latter have been attacked by pirates within fight of the ifland, 
it has often happened that the inhabitants have fallied out to 
defend them: even their apprehenfion of the plague will not 
deter them from receiving the crew of a French fhip, and giv- 
ing them every poflible affiftance. ‘T’he engraving, prefixed 
to this volume, is the commemoration of an “inftance of their 
humane attention: we are told, by the infcription under it, 
that on Chriftmas day, 1788, jutt when the miffionaries were 
going to begin mafs, they were informed that a French veflel 
was wrecked on the coaft ; on which, the prieft exhorted his 
audience to go to the affiftance of their French brethren, 
afiuring them that no offering could be fo acceptable to God 
as this act of beneficence. ‘The church was immediately de- 
ferted, the people ran to the fhore, and, by their exertions, 
faved fourteen of the crew. While we cordially approve this 
action, we think too well of mankind to confider it as any 
thing very extraordinary. The good prieft judged right in pre- 
ferring g, to facrifice, the relief of his countrymen and fellow 
catholics ; we hope he would have done the fame, had they 
been enemies and heretics in diftrefs. 

The climate of Scyros, like that of all the iflands in the Ar- 
chipelago, is very mild: winter is there fcarcely perceptible, 
and the heats of fummer are fo moderated by the fea-breezes, 
that they are feldom inconvenient; hence the trees never lofe 
their verdure, and the country appears to be blefled with a per- 
petual fpring. ‘The inhabitants are remarkably healthy, and 
happily ignorant of all thofe chronical complaints, which are 
fo common among us: they are never vifited by the plague, 
excepting when the infection is accidentally brought to them 
from other places, 

The foil is fo friendly to vegetation, that, according to our 
author, trees, produced from the feeds of Lifbon oranges, 
grew to fuch a height in eight years, that their fruit, which 
was remarkably fine, could not be reached without a ladder. 
This and the neighbouring iflands are celebrated for their 
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wines; and it was on this account that Naxos was faid to be 
the birth-place of Bacchus. 

The author {peaks very highly of the character of the Scy- 
riots; he tells us that moft of them are endued with much wood 
fenfe and quicknefs of apprehenfion ; they are naturally elo- 
quent, have much vivacity of difpofition, and no {mall fhare of 
comic humour. He vindicates them from the charge of being 
fraudulent and faithlefs, which is commonly brought againtt 
the Greeks ; and obferves that, with refpeét to honetfty and fin- 
cerity, the inhabitants of the iflands are greatly fuperior to 
their countrymen on the continent. 

Sceyros ufed formerly to be governed by an officer fent from 
Conftantinople: but as this only ferved to expofe the place 
to the infults and depredations of the Maltefe veilels, the Turks 
withdrew from the ifland, and left the inhabitants to chufe their 
own governor, who Is obliged to levy the tribute exacted by the 
Porte. He is ityled Epitropos, and his power is abfolute, ex- 
cepting with refpect to life and death. 

In the remainder of this volume, which relates to the ma- 
nagement of bees, the Abbé fhews that, to much experience, 
he has added a knowlege of the books that have been written 
on the fubject. He takes great pains to recommend this article 
of .rural economy to the attention of the French government, 
by enumerating the advantages refulting from it; and gives 
minute directions for the conftruction of the hives, the prefer- 
vation of the bees from vermin, and other particulars relative 
to thefe induftrious infeéts, in which we fhall not follow him, 
becaufe we have fome very fentible writers of our own country 
on this fubject, whofe method, where it differs from that of our 
author, 1s perhaps better fuited to that of our more northern 
climate. 

This work will be of confiderable extent, for the author 
talks of a fourth volume, in which he promifes not only to re- 
fute M. Scuiracu’s hypothefis concerning the queen-bee, 
together with M. Bonner’s opinion with regard to the origin 
of ' wax, but alfo, by a feries of obfervations which he has him- 
{elf made, to render the natural hiftory of thefe infe&ts more 





complete than any writer has hitherto done. Sow. 





Art. XVI. Entomologie, ou Hiftoire Naturelle des Infe&es. i. 
. Entomology, or the Natural Hiltory of I[nfeéts. By M.OvivierR, 
M.D. Member of the Academy of Sciences at Marfeilles. Vol.I. 
4t0. pp.220, with coloured Plates. Paris and Strafburg. 1790. 


N°. ftudy is more interefting than zoology, and to no nation 

is it more indebted than to the French. The elegant and 
entertaining manner in which the Count De Buffon treated this 
iciencey 
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fcience, rendered a tafte for it very prevalent; and, animated 
by his example, feveral writers have endeavoured to complete 
what he has left unfinifhed. Among thefe, Dr. OLIVIER de- 
ferves no fmall fhare of praife. He feems to have {pared no 
pains to obtain all poffible information relative to his fubject; 
and though he has not the eloquence of the French Pliny, his 
manner of communicating knowlege is plain and eafy. 

This volume contains part of the hiftory of an order of in- 
fe&s diftinguifhed by the appellation of Coleoprera, with a 

eneral account of which it is introduced. ‘lhe name itfelf is 
defcriptive of the characters to which it refers, being derived 
from xorec, a fheath, and xikkeea, wings; this order compre- 
hends ail thofe infects that have four wings, the upper part of 
which, called by naturalifts, elytra, are bard, rigid, and opake: 
thefe are capable only of a lateral motion, by which they are fo 
{pread as not to prevent the free action of the interior pair; 
they are of very little ufe in flying, but, by their horizontal 
pofition, and the concavity of their lower furface, they contri- 
bute fomething to the buoyancy of the animal; whofe interior 
wings are very {mall in propertion to the weight of its body, 
and are not furnifhed with mufcles fuficiently {trong to move 
them with force and rapidity: hence its flight is fhort and 
heavy, and it is unable to make way againft the Jeaft breath of 
wind. ‘There are fome fpecies that have no wings beneath 
the elytra, which, in thefe, are immoveable, and joined bya 
future, 

This order contains a great number of genera and fpecies, 
which are all perfectly innoxious to the higher clafles of ani- 
mals, none of them being either furnifhed with poifon, nor 
armed with a fting. They all undergo the metamorphofes 
common to winged infects; and there is fcarcely a fubftance, 
whether animal or vegetable, in which fome {pecies or other of 
them may not be found. Concerning thefe circumftances, and 
all that relates to their food, ceconomy, and manners, Dr. 
OLIVIER’s details are minute, and muft be very interefting to 
thofe who are attached to this department of natural hiftory. 
The Doétor is of opinion, that fome fpecies might be ufeful in 
the arts, particularly in painting and dying. In this view, he 
recommends the orange-coloured vifcid fluid emitted by the 
meloe, or oil-beetle, and the falts which may be extracted from 
cantharides, mylabres, and carabi: the elytra of fome kinds, 
which are remarkable for the beauty of their colours, might, 
he thinks, be employed for rings and fimilar trinkets. Some 
{fpecies have been ufed as food: the Romans, we are told, 
efteemed the larve of the cerambyx as a very great dainty, and 
fattened them with flour for their tables; and the natives of 
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America and of the Eaft Indies are very fond of a kind of cure 
culio, that feeds on the tops of the palm-tree. 

Dr. OxivierR fuppofes that the cantharides of the ancients 
were not of the fame fpecies with thofe commonly ufed in 
Europe ; and he fays that the defcription, which Diofcorides 
has given of the beft fort, correfponds with the mylabris which 
is found on fuccory; it is of this kind that the Chinefe make 
their veficatories. 

After this general account of thefe infects, which is rather 
prolix, the author gives a minute anatomical defcription of 
them, and diftributes them into four clafles, according to the 
number of articulations in their legs: the firft clafs compre- 
hends all that have five joints in each leg; the fecond, thofe 
that have five joints in each of the fore legs, but only four in 
the two hindmoft; under the third clafs are included thofe 
whofe legs have four; and under the laft, thofe with only three 
articulations. Only three genera are particularly defcribed in 
this volume; the /ucanus, of which there are fourteen ipecies ; 
the Jethrus, of which there is only one; and the fcarabeus, of 
which there are no lefs than two hundred and tweuty. Son. 





—_—_— 


Art. XVII. Ode ad Gallos, &e. i.e. Ode to the French Nation, 
on the Eftablifhment of Liberty on the Fourteenth of July 17g0. 
By R. Van Ommeren, Reétor of the Gymnafium in Amiter- 
dam. 8vo. pp.8. Paris. 1790. 


TH love of liberty, and a tafte for poetry, efpecially for 
that of the ancients, are fo congenial, that we can {carcely 
conceive the latter to exift, at leaft in any high degree, without 
the former: that M. Van ‘OMMEREN is infpired by both thefe, 
is evident from this very elegant and animated ode, which may 
be clafled among the beft effulions of the modern lyric Mufe. 
The following fpecimen will abundantly juftify our commendase 
tion of it: 
‘ Adjurgit alto mox Lodoix gradu; 
Augufta manat lacryma per genas ; 
Panden/que regales lacertos : 
Ad patrium : properate pectus, 
‘© Dulces alumni, clamat! amabilis 
** Nos jungat equo fadere gratia: 
‘© SpeGent inauditos amores 
“© Latus Arabs, Tanai/que potor. 


tS > 4 ° . : 
Qualis tenellis provida fatibus 

“* Incumbit ales, ne noceant nigri 
‘© Dentes draconum, mox adultos 

‘© Evocat aihereo velatu: 
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** Sic veftra regum confilio prius 
66 Crevit juventus; nunc fapientia ; 
‘s Dum firmat annos, ite, veftris (ig 
‘© Aufpiciis revirefcat orbis. | 
“© Nune jura feris feribite pofteris, 
“* Gentemque JanGis tollite moribus: 
‘¢ Hac dextra vicinis tyrannis 
“* Terror adeft, populique vindex. 


s¢ Vos, o tremenda qui quatitis manu 
** Regale fceptrum, difcite, difcite 
‘© Lenire civiles querelas, 


“© Et tumidos cobibere faftus! 


“¢ Vos, cara leGi pignora regii 
‘¢ Teffor! meorum vos anime patrum! 
‘© Audite, fallentemque regem 


‘© Tartareis agitate flammis.” 


ue laurus, aut qui /plendor imaginum 
Je tollat aftris, optime principum! 

Te, blanda terrarum voluptas, 

Queis populi titulis falutent ? 

Tollit fuperbas jam Rhodanus comas, 
Plaudunt Gebenna mota cacumina, 

Imifque concuffe cavernis 
Te rigide venerantur Alpes. 


O magna fra&is Gallia vinculis! 
Europa /peat te genibus minor: 
é, gentium regina, cantat, 
Servitii domitrix aviti. 
Miratur atrox te Britonum genus, 
Jberque et Indus, te levis Ethiops, 
Te Medus ardens, te Batavus, 
Digna tuo foboles triumpho! 


Quid Brute ceffas? quid miferas eolis 
Orci tenebras? indomiti tacent 
Cur bufta Cafsi? cur quietis 
Magne Cato latitas fub umbris? 
Infonte jam non Pharfalii tepent 
Cruore campi; non Libya juga 
Armis refulgent; nec Jepultas 
Ce/areus ruit enfis urnas. 





Minantis acer terga tyrannidis 
dnfeftat ultor; jam thalamo timent y 

Stirpique regine potenti; 

am lacer@ titubant curules. 

Accendit aures fulmineus graves 
Clangor tubarum ; jam populos nova 

Ad arma ferviles, ad arma 

Progenies animat Catonum, 
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Vides? cruentis e tumulo comes 
Adfurgit umbris umbra Colignii 
Quas inter Henricus renatam 

Zi thereo probat ore prolem: 


“< Sic, fic negatum carpite tramitem, 
‘* Duo clamor orbis provocat et fides: 
‘© En! laurus eternis ligata 
“© Calicolum manibus refulget.” 


Aftrea, regum tuta fub agide, 
Augufta patrum peGora fJu/citet; 
Ornetque florentis juventa. 
Membra vigor, pieta/que mentes. 
Cantate feftos vos populi modos, 
Queis rapta proles, queis trepidi lares 
Senfere regnantum furores ! 
Fam dominos pepulit feroces. 
Que Sole tellus occiduo calet ; 
Ganges vetuflum mox minuet jugum 3; 
Mox fan&a Libertas nivofam 
I[ndomito petet igne Thulen.’ 
With our learned readers, we truft that the truly claffic 
beauty of this paflage will amply atone for its length. ° Sow: 





Art. XVIII. Principia Syftematis Chirurgia, &c. i. e. Principles 
of a Syftem of Modern Surgery. By Henry Carursen, M.D. 
Profeflor of Surgery.in the Univerfity of Copenhagen, &c. &c. 
Vol. Il. 8vo. pp. 700. Copenhagen. 1790. 

His volume is the conclufion of a fyftematic treatife on 
furgery, with the general plan of which we made our 
readers acquainted in the firft volume of our New Series, 

p- 93. We there promifed to give a fuller account of the 

merits of the work, when the whole fhould be fubmitted to 

our infpection ; and we now proceed to fulfil the engagement. 
The limits of furgery extend, tays Dr. CALLISEN, to every 
difeafe which requires or admits external treatment: every 
fuch difeafe of the human body, therefore, whether exifting in 
the parts containing or contained, becomes an object of the 
art. In treating of thefe difeafes, the author has adopted a 
general arrangement, according to the feveral diftinctions 
which he has obferved in their general nature. With regard 
t0 individual and particular complaints, he has given their de- 
finitions, their peculiar fymptoms, and their ufual progrefs and 
event: he has inquired into their caufes, and eftablifhed rules 
both diagnoftic and prognoftic ; and, laftly, he has endea- 
voured to propofe a rational and eafy method of producing 
their cure. 
We 
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We fhall firft enable the reader to form a judgment of the 
author’s general arrangement ; and afterward proceed to notice 
his practice in fome particular complaints. His treatife is di- 
vided into two Parts: the firft treats of univerfal difeafes; 
the fecond, of local difeafes. The firft part is again divided 
into two CLassEs. The firft clafs includes the univerfal dif- 
eafes of the /olids, and is fubdivided into two orders: 1. Dif- 
eafed laxity and debility: 2. Difeafed rigidity. The fecond 
clafs includes the univerfal difeafes of the fluids, and is likewife 
fubdivided into two orders: 1. The preternatural quantity of 
the fluids; 2. Their difeafed quality. 

Under the head of difeafed laxity and debility of the folids, 
are confidered the effects of friction ; of compreffion; of the 
external application of cold ; of electricity ; of magnetifm ; and 
of mufic.—Under the fecond head, viz. difeafed rigidity of 
the folids, are inveftigated, the effe&ts of applying oily and 
bland unétions; of warm fomentations; of emollient cata- 
plafms and plaifters; of the warm bath; and of the vapour 
bath. : 

The firft order of the fecond clafs treats of the preternatural 

quantity of the fluids, and of the means by which it is to be 
diminifhed. . Thefe are by.the evacuation of blood, by venx- 
fection, arteriotomy, &c. of milk; of mph and ferum, by 
blifters, {carification, &c.; of mucus; of faliva; of urine; 
of pus ; of the contents of the inteflines; and by promoting other 
difcharges not enumerated among the above. ‘che methods 
of procuring thefe evacuations are pointed out, together with 
the.accidents to which they are liable, and the means of avoid- 
ing or curing them,— The: fecond order of this clafs treats of 
the difeafed quality of the fluids, as confifting either in too 
great confiftency on.the one.hand, or in too little on the other ; 
or in their acrimony. T/o remove thefe defects, only two reme- 
_ dies are here {pecified, under the name of ‘ Chirurgia infuforia et 
transfuforia.’ “Thefe operations, which confift ot injecting va- 
rious liquors into the veins, or of transfufing the blood of one 
animal into the veins of another, obtain little credit with our 
“author. 

Dr. CALLISEN next proceeds to the confideration of the 
Second Part of his work, which confifts of the furgical treat- 
ment of /ocal difeafes, ‘Thefe are enumerated under claffes, 
orders, genera, and fpecies. We fhall follow the author’s ar- 
rangement, as far as it refers to clafles and orders: but our 
limits: forbid too ftri€ét an inquiry into the more minute divi- 
fons: and indeed thefe will naturally fuggeft themfelves to the 
minds of medical readers. 

Of 
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Of local difeafes, the firft clafs confifts of difeafes from irrita- 
tion. Thefe are divided into four orders: 1. Pains ; 2. Spafms; 
3. Fevers ; 4. Inflammations. 

Clafs 2d, Difeafes from folution of continuity. 

Ordersy—1. Abfcefs; 2. Ulcers; 3. Wounds; 4. Frac. 
tures. 

Clafs 3d, Difeafes from an obftructed or impervious paflage, 

The 1ft order of this clafs is intitled, * Tumores frigidi,? 
and includes dropfy, incyfted tumours, &c. ; it includes 
alfo, which may appear ftrange, cancers, exoftofis, &c. 

Order 2. Marcores, including Marafmus, Tabes, Phthifis. 

Order 3. Retentiones ; under which are confidered Fiflula 
lacrymalis, Ifchury, &c. 

Order 4. Refolutiones: as Apoplexy, Syncope, Palfy, &c. 

Order 5. Corruptiones: as Gangrene, &c. : 

Clafs 4th. Difeafes from a change of fituation in parts. 

Order 1. Hernia. | 

Order 2. Prolapfus. 

Order 3. Deviationes: as Blepharoptofis, or elongation, re- 
traction, &c. of the eye-lids. 

Order 4. Luxationes. 

Order 5. Diaftafes, or feparation of the bones, &c. 

Clafs 5th. Difeafes from preternatural conformation. 

Order 1. Cohacfiones praternaturales ; which includes Cae 
taraét, Calculus, &c. . | 

Order 2. Deformitates, including Rachitis, curvatures of 
the fpine, &c. 

Such is the outline of the arrangement which Dr. Cattr- 
SEN has adopted. His divifion is artificial and laborious, but 
we do not perceive any peculiar benefits to be derived from it. 
The firft attention to arrangement, ina general treatife on 
furgery, fhould confift in taking care that each difeafe fhould 
be treated once, and once only; that every thing neceflary to 
be taught refpeGiing it fhould, as much as poffible, be faid at 
one time; and that its place fhould be fo marked, that every 
ftudent might, on any occafion, eafily refer to it. It is, next, 
of importance to difcuis the nature of fimple difeafes, before 
thofe which are complicated ; and to inveftigate the powers of 
remedies from their action in the former cafes, that we may 
afterward apply them with confidence in the latter, The uti- 
lity muft alfo be obvious, of confidering thofe difeafes toge- 
ther, or rather in fucceffion, which depend on each other, or 
partake of the fame nature, or poflefs fimilar fymptoms ; while, 
on the contrary, any arrangement which obliges us to feparate 


thefe, left we fhould break through a favourite fyftem, is worfe 
than 
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than ufelefs.—Now with refpec&t to Dr. Caxuisen’s fyftem, 
he has occafionally infringed all thefe rules. In dividing his 
fubjeéts into univerfal and local difeafes, but more efpecially in 
his fecondary divifions of difeafes into thofe of the fluids and of 
the folids, together with the multitude of fubdivifions hence 
arifing, he has loft fight of fimplicity where it was moft necef- 
fary, namely, in the beginning of a treatife which is itfelf in- 
tended for a beginner. He falls, in confequence, into theo- 
retical diftinGtions, which are of no ufe; and though his re- 
marks on general remedies, by which we mean bleeding, 
purging, &c. are good, yet their utility is leflened by the action 
of thefe remedies being referred to a ftate of body which in 
reality has no exiftence, inftead of being demonftrated’ from 
their effets in common and evident difeafes :—- but though the 
ftate of general difeafe is maintained as exifting feparately in 
the fluids or folids, Dr. CaAtxiszn fees the inutility of this 
diftin€tion, to ufe no harfher term, when he comes to treat on 
local difeafes; and here he at once drops that, which forms 
one grand divifion of his fubjed. 

The author’s attention to arrangement has alfo Jed him into 
error, by inducing him to feparate parts which fhould be 
united, and to join together fuch as are incongruous. ‘The 
fame difeafe, as it manifefts itfelf in different appearances, or 
as it advances through its different ftages, fhould furely be 
treated in the fame place ; and if, in an after-part of the work, 
its particular fymptoms are again mentioned, the reader fhould 
be referred to the original difeafe for their cure ; not called 
from the difeafe to fearch after the fymptoms: yet this latter is 
the cafe, among other inftances, with the venereal difeafe ; of 
the cure of which it is impoffible for any one to obtain clear 
ideas from the volumes before us: fo likewife in fcrophula, 
the ulcers are confidered in the firft volume, and the {wellings, 
from which thefe originate, in the fecond.—On the other 
- hand, difeafes totally diffimilar are claffed together. Of this 
we have already mentioned inftances, in the cancer and exo/to- 
jis, which are enumerated among the cold tumours: we may 
add the difeafe called white {welling, here named fungus arti- 
cularis, and which is denominated a dropfy.—At other times, 
Dr. CALuisen is at a lofs where to place difeafes, which 
equally belong to more divifions than one: this is true of dif- 
ferent difeafes of the lacrymal fac, and of the varieties of hernia, 
all of which naturally occur under the head, Cy/fides incom- 
pleta, but which are referred, the one to the retentiones, the 
other to the morbi a mutato fitu. —Now thefe things create con- 
fufion, efpecially to fludents: they puzzle even proficients ; and 
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to all they diminifh the utility of the book, as they add to the 
difficulty of finding each particular cifeafe. 
We will infift, however, no longer on this fubje€t, but pro- 
ceed to offer fome remarks on the practical part of the treatife 
before us. Let it be premifed that, in general, the author is 
plain, fimple, and rational, in his directions ; and that, if not 
often new in his doctrines, which is not to be expected, he is 
commonly found. ) 
In the courfe of our reading, we naturally turned to fome 
articular complaints, concerning which we were defirous to 
profit by. the author’s experience; and here we have been oc- 
cafionally difappointed by the very curfory manner in which 
they have been noticed. This remark extends particularly to 
what is advanced on the treatment of tetanus ; in paraphymo/is ; 
in the Jumbar, or pfoas abfcefs ; in fcrophula ; in ancuri/m, &c.— 
Refpecting epilepfy, we meet with a very judicious remark, 
which indeed relates to the treatment of all perfons in difeafes 
of a fimilar nature, and which cannot be made too public, as 
the practice which it ceniures, is, unfortunately, in the hands 
of thofe who are ignorant and prejudiced. It is, that the 
limbs, in a fit, fhould not be much, nor unneceflarily, confined 
by the attendants ; indeed no more fo than to prevent the pa- 
tient from, injuring himfelf: the contrary is a cruel and dan- 
gerous practice, adding confiderably to the horrer and duration 
of the fit. : 7 
In:difcuffing the fubject.of inflammation, we are prefented 
with fome juft obferyations on. the utility of cold applications, 
as well as with fome proper cautions refpecting their too in- 
difcriminate ufe. We are not con{cious, however, that their 
continued adminiftration operates in producing /cirrbus ; on the 
contrary, we have experienced their beneficial effects in re- 
moving this difeafe. In inflammation, and indeed in every 
difeafe attended with acute pain, the author celebrates the 
praife of opium, as ‘ a divine gift beftowed on man by his Al- 
mighty Creator.’ In rheumatifm, he neverthelefs forbids its 
ufe, until the fever is abated; giving the preference to the ex- 
tracium aconiti.. The caufes affigned as producing inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, are too numerous; nor is the multitude of 
remedies propofed for their cure lefs cenfurable. Among the 
difeafes of this organ, is eiumerated inflammation from a 
retropulfed gonorrhoea; and its cure is to be effected by 
again inoculating with the gonorrhoeal fluid. Surely we 
need not cenfure this and fimilar doctrines ?—we fay fmilar ; 
for the venereal difeafe feems, in the author’s opinion, to be 
capable of producing almoft all other difeafes.—In the cure of 
inflammation 
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inflammation of the eye, he principally recommends, as a //1- 
mulating refolvent, the vapour or effluvia of camphor, (halitus 
camphore. i‘ 

Refpecting the gonorrhoea, we can neither commend Dr. 
CALLISEN’s theory, nor his practice: we mean not, however, 
to enter on this fubject; yet we would willingly learn from 
what proofs it is afferted, that the internal furface of the urethra 
has little, or perhaps no power of abforbing. 

Although we have fpoken in favourable terms of the author’s 
general remarks on the powers of heat and cold, when applied 
to inflamed furfaces, yet we cannot always coincide with his 
practice in thefe particulars. In phymofis, for inftance, he 
recommends warm applications; to which, from our expe- 
rience, we can by no means be partial. More particularly, 
and indeed totis viribus, do we object to his doctrine of apply~ 
ing heat in burns or fcalds. In accidents of this kind, even 
where the injury is very extenfive, the immediate and long- 
continued application of the coldeft water or fnow, will re- 
move the pain, and render the inflammation lefs troublefome, 
than can eafily be imagined by thofe who have never expe- 
rienced its effects. 

In Dr. CALLISEN’s opinions concerning the formation of 
abfcefles, we meet with the old and obfcure doétrine, of their 
arifing, without previous inflammation, in confequence of a de- 
pofition of purulent matter from the blood: fo likewife we find 
metaftafes of milk producing every fpecies of difeafe.—In his 
treatment of the anthrax, or carbuncle, he appears to us to 
be altogether wrong, efpecially in advifing deep incifions, large 
fcarifications, irritating poultices and ointments, &c. 

On the fubjeét of wounds, we are prefented with fome va- 
luable remarks and directions, with refpect to the evidence 
which may be demanded from the furgeon in a court of juftice. 

In the author’s obfervations on white fwellings, we are per- 
plexed with the vaft variety of internal caufes from which they 
are faid to proceed. ‘The objection againft cutting into thefe 
tumours, is certainly juft: this is not, however, the cafe with 
refpect to the infertion of fetons, which, if pafled only through 
the external fkin, are perhaps among the beft remedies in ufe : 
the fact, indeed, which is here mentioned, fhews the probability 
of their fuccefs. We allude to the cure of thefe fwellings by 
means of {pontaneous ulcers breaking out in their neighbour- 
hood.—Under the head Phymata, are ranked fcrophula and 
ftruma: thefe are diftinguifhed from each other; fcrophule 
beiag the common glandular tumours which ufually pa‘s by 
that name; and ftruma, the flow, indolent {welling of the 
neck, fituated in the thyroid or fmaller glands, and known 
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among us by the term of Derbyfhire neck. For this diftince 
tion, we are aware that the authority of Pliny, and of Celfus, 
but more particularly of Coelius, might be pleaded: yet none 
of thefe authors confine the latter term to that one difeafe, 
Celfus, particularly, {peaking of ftruma, obferves, ** Nafcun- 
tur maxime in cervice, fed etiam in alis, et inguinibus, et in late- 
ribus.”’ (Lib. v. cap. 28.) 

In {peaking of cancers, we learn that great relief has been 
obtained, in the worfl cafes, by keeping the patient on a diet 
of bread and water: we were forry, however, to witnefs the 
very difpiriting, and we cannot avoid adding, the very ftrange 
fact aflerted by the author, that of the great number of women 
above the age of thirty *, whofe breafts he had extirpated, he 
had fcarcely faved one from a recurrence of the difeafe. We 
can only account for this terrible circumftance, fo contrary to 
daily experience, from his own miftaken method of operating, 
when he defires us to cut away a’confiderable portion of the 
found fkin curing the operation, and afterward to keep up a 
large fuppuration, in order to diflolve any difeafed parts re- 
maining ! | 

Neither is this the only inftance in which we difagree with 
Dr. CALLISEN, in the operative part of his furgery. In per- 
forating the fKull, he rejects the trephine, and gives the pre- 
ference to that unmanageable and unfafe inftrument, the tre- 
pan. Again, in the operation for the hare-lip, he advifes the 
incifion of the lip to be made by fciflars. He feems like- 
wife too fond of forcible extenfion in replacing fractures, and 
in reducing diflocations. The ufe of inftruments is fometimes 
advifed, where the hand only had much better be employed: 
thus in the removal of the tefticle, and in the operation for in 
carcerated hernia, we are defired, after dividing the integu- 
ments, to diflect away the cellular membrane by means of the 
forceps and knife: in the former operation, alfo, as indeed in 
others, he feems needlefsly defirous of fuffering the blood to 
flow from the wounded arteries: but to what end? a fufficient 
quantity is always loft, without purpofely adding to its dif- 
charge. Neither ‘is he aware of the neceffity of healing wounds 
in furgical Operations by the firft intention, if poffible ; on the 
contrary, we ate frequently delired to keep them open by the 
introduction of doffils of lint, &c. into their cavities:—nor 
were we lefs furprifed at finding it aflerted, that the applica- 
tion of cauftics in curvature of the fpine, as recommended by 
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* His words are, ‘ Pof fextum ctatis lufirum,’ which we tranf- 
late, ‘ thirty years of age,’ that we may take the lateit poffibie 
period. 
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Mr. Pott, was ineffectual wherever a caries of the bones was 


refent. 

Thefe are fome of the defe&ts which we have obferved in 
this treatife, and which our duty obliges us to point out: for, 
having recommended the work to the notice of the public, it 
behoves us to guard the reader againft any errors which it 


may poflefs. Oo. 





Art. XIX. Hiffoire et Memoires de la Société Royale de Medecine ; 
i.@. Hiftory and Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
for the Years 1784, and1785. gto. Parti. pp. 318. Parcll. 
pp- 434- Paris. 1788. 


Accornine to the otiginal plan of the inftitution, the tranf- 

actions of this fociety are arranged under two diftinct 
departments, the Hi/fory and the Memoirs. The firft relates 
to the diftribution of prizes, propofal of queftions, election 
of members, &c. eulogiums of the deceafed members ; and to 
works publifhed by the fociety, or communicated to it. 

The gentlemen, whofe memory is embalmed by the elo- 
quence of M. Vicq D’Azyr, the perpetual fecretary, are 
Mefits. Watelet, Bonami, Hequet, Marriques, Lobflein, Serrao, 
Scheele, Maret, and De La Mure. 1c wili be impotlible to enter 
minutely into the circumftances of the lives or writings of thefe 
diftinguifhed characters ; we fhall therefore fimply announce to 
our readers, thofe particulars for which they were the mof? dif- 
tinguifhed. M. Watelet, not being in the medical line, and hav- 
ing devoted himfelf entirely to the ftudy of poetry and belles 
lettres, feems to have no pretenfions to a Niche in this temple of 
fame: but we are informed, by his Eulogift, that when the 
late M. Turgot, and 1. de Malefherbes, had obtained the royal 
fanGtion for the inftitution of the fociety, M. WaTELET con- 
tributed very eflentially to its fuccefs, by his credit and coun- 
cil; and that its plans and regulations were fubmitted to his 
corrections. He has diftinguifhed himfelf by a poem on the ar? 
of painting, and has left many valuable MSS. which ate affigne 
ed to the care of M. Du/aulx, member of the Academy of In- 
{criptions, for publication. M. Bonami was a fucce(sful prac- 
titioner, for the {pace of fifty years ; far advanced in the ftudy of 
botany, and poflefled of greathumanity. ‘* Were I to live again, 
(thefe were his expreflions toward the evening of life,) | would 
confine my practice entirely to the poor; they repay with gra- 
titude at leaft, thofe who pity and afiift them.” 

M. Hequet has diftinguifhed himfelf by his writings on feve- 
ral epidemic difeafes, and internal abfcefles ; and as a diligesie 
and fuccefsful ptaGtitioner. M. Marriques obtained, in the 
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ae 1781, a prize propofed for the beft diflertation on dentition. 
. Lobfein’s {kill in anatomy is well known: for although he 
has not made any new difcoveries, he has given the moft perfect 
and accurate defcriptions of various parts of the human body. 
M. Vice-D’Azyr has arranged at the end of the panegyric 
a very ample catalogue of his writings. M. Serrao was firft 
phyfician to the king of Naples. He was born in the year 
1702; and was among the firft philofophers who oppofed the 
doctrines of Defeartes in natural philofophy, and of the che- 
mifts in medicine. In the year 1737, he was appointed by the 
King of Naples to explore an eruption of Mount Vefuvius, 
which is defcribed by him with great accuracy and judgment. 
To his pen, the public owe their chief obligations for being 
undeceived refpecting the bite of the Tarantula. In the year 
1758, he was appointed firft phyfician to the Queen of Naples ; 
which poft of honour was eventually the caufe of his death. 
The Queen being dangeroufly ill, M. Serrao haftened to the 
palace in the night, forgetting his mantle. A peripneumony 
was the confequence, which terminated his days in the eighty- 
firft year of his age. 


‘ The life of M. Scheele (as his Eulogift obferves,) prefents us with 
an example of a man of fcience, who had the courage to live in 
ob{curity ; whofe zeal did not require the incitements of praife; 
whofe important difcoveries betrayed him into renown; and whofe 
premature death deprived him of the enjoyment of that celebrity 
which was proclaimed nearly about the fame period with his de- 
ceafe !’ 

The modeft referve of this great chemift, and the many ob- 
ligations that fcience owes to his indefatigable labours, induce 
us to dwell, for a few minutes, on fome particulars of his life. 
He was born at Stralfund, the capital of Swedifh Pomerania, in 
the year 1742, and was fent early to a public college: but his 
progrefs in learning was fo inconfiderable, and his genius fo un- 
promifing, that he was taken away at the age of fourteen, by a 
relation, in order to inftruct him in pra@tical pharmacy. During 
the fix years of his apprenticefhip, and the five fubfequent years, 
in which he worked at the laboratory of M. Keu/froein, an apo- 
thecary, indefatigable induftry was manifefted, but not one ray 
of genius. He had read al] the books of chemiftry within his 
reach; the treatife of Neumann feemed chiefly to engage his at- 
tention: but fuch was his calmnefs and referve, that he ex- 
prefled no furprize at the dilcoveries of others, nor did he com- 
municate any plans of hisown. In the year 1769, after hav- 
ing ferved in feveral provincial towns, he refolved to vifit 
Stockholm. Here he communicated his plans to fome members 
of the Academy of Sciences, who opened to him their a 
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and encouraged him to make experiments. In the year fol- 
lowing, he compleated his memoir on the Spath fluor, and de- 
parted for Upfal. His principal objeét, in viiiting this city, 
was to have an interview with the celebrated Bergman: but 
fuch was his own timidity, and fo great was his awful regard 
for that refpectable character, that “it. was with difficulty that 
his friends could prevail on him to make himfelf known to this 
diftinguifhed chemift. His reception was the moft cordial ; 
and when he had communicated his difcoveries and prejects, 
the aftonifhment of the Profeflor equalled the modeft confufion 
of M. Scheele. Several advantageous propofals were made, in 
order to retain him at Up/al: but he preferred the fuperintend- 
ence of a laboratory at Keeping, a {mall town in Sweden, the 
proprietor of which was dead, leaving a widow reputedly rich ; 
whole hand he alfo hoped to obtain : but he found every thing 
there in the urmoft diforder, and the widow infolvent. By his 
induftry and fkill, however, he re-eftablifhed order in the af- 
fairs of the family, paid the debts of the widow, and married 
her: but, melancholy to relate! he was attacked on the day of 
his marriage, with an inflammatory fever, which proved fatal ! 
This was in the year 1786. 

We are farther informed, in this eulogy, that M. Scheele, 
not having had the advantages of an academical education, was 
obliged to fupply the defect by his own induftry ; and that a 
neceflary attention to ceconomy forced him to devife the moft 
fimple methods of performing experiments ; and to undertake 
none, until former experience and juft reafoning authorifed him 
to make the eflay ; and that from a falary of fx hundred francs, 
he annually employed five hundred in chemical refearches. For 
farther particulars of the life of this great man, we mutt refer 
to his hiftory as given by M. Vice-l)’Azyr. We hope that 
the above {ketch will not be unacceptable to our chemical rea- 
ders, who are fenfible of the obligations of the fcience which 
they profefs, to his affiduous refearches, and who have not an 
Opportunity to perufe thefe memoirs of the academy. 

M. Maret is celebrated as poflefling a variety of talents. To 
the medical fcience, he added mathematical and aftronomical 
knowlege: had made confiderable advances in experimental 
philofophy, particularly in electrical experiments; and was 
favoured by the mufes. In the year 1764, he was appointed 
fecretary to the Dijon Academy; and by his affiduity and 
talents, contributed goatee to the celebrity of that inftitution. 
He was a warm promoter of incculation, at a period when pre- 
judices ran high againft it. He has pubdlifhed feveral diflerta- 
tions on medical and philofophical fubjeéts : but thofe for which 
he was moft diftinguifhed, were, ~ Difcourfe on —— tat 
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Difeafes, pronounced on the day of his admiffion into the Aca- 
demy; and an anfwer to the queftion propofed by the Academy 
of Amiens, concerning the Influence of the Manners of the French 
on Health: which gained the acce/fit. 

M. De La Mure is reprefented as uniting the moft amiable 
manners to the love of fcience, and great affiduity in the pur- 
fuit of knowlege. He was a good anatomift and philologift, 
and diftinguifhed himfelf by a treatife on the Pulfation of the 
Arteries and Motion of the Brain. M. Haller having written 
on the fame fubjects, in his differtation on Irritability, there 
was, for fome time, a conteft for the honour of difcovery, with 
a reciprocal fufpicion of plagiarifm: but the contelt was ami- 
¢ably adjutted, 

We thall pafs over in filence the catalogue of works pub- 
lifhed by the members of the Academy, or communicated to 
them ; as their numbers would [well our page, and as many of 
them are already known to the learned world; and proceed to 
the communicated articles. . 

Meteorological Obfervations, arranged by R. P. Cotte; for 
the Years 1784 and 1785. 

The number of correfpondents in this department is great- 
ly augmented. This branch of knowlege is purfued with 
the utmoft affiduity,- by feveral eminent phyficians and diftin- 
guifhed philofophers ; and it is to be expected that many ufeful 
inferences will be drawn, to the promotion of medical and 
philofophical knowlege, from perfeverance in meteorological 
obfervations. The fociety mention, in terms of the warmett 
gratitude, the encouragement given by his Majefty, who has per- 
mitted the members to avail themfelves of the obfervations that 
were made at /’er/ailles, four times in a day, under his own in- 
fpection. M. Corre, however, Jaments that he has been ob- 
liged to reject many of the obfervations fent to him by different 
corre{pondents, on account of their being inaccurate and con- 
tradictory ; which he attributes to the badnefs of their inftru- 
ments, 

In the meteorological tables, which are very extenfive, the 
cities are arranged according to the order of their latitudes ; ta 
alcertain, if poflible, the influence which each climate may 
have on the temperature of the air. ‘This is more determinate 
as obferved by the barometer than by the thermometer ; local 
caufes having a much greater influence over the latter than over 
the former. 

It appears, as the refult of the obfervations made for the 
years 1784 and 1785, that the temperature of thofe years 
refembled each other in feveral particulars. The fame places 
were. murked by large quantities of {now and excedlive cold.—+ 
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Each year was diftinguifhed by the drynefs of the (pring feafon, 
which occafioned a fcarcity of provifions through the whole 
kingdom of France—both years were remarkable for excefles in 
heat and cold, for drynefs and humidity, and for the premature 
coldnefs of the autumnal feafon. The obfervations feem, 
however, fully to exculpate the moon from having any part in 
thefe diforders ; for they took place in the different years, when 
that innocent Juminary was in the moft oppofite directions, 

On the Induration of the Cellular Membrane, in newly born 
Infants. By M. Annry. 

This gentleman being appointed, in the year 1785, phyfician 
to the Foundling Hofpital at Paris, obferved, on inquiring into 
the prevailing difeafes of the children, that numbers were af- 
fliéted with an induration of the cellular membrane: that the 
difeafe had Jong been known in the hofpital ; and that they ge- 
nerally died at about the feventh day from their birth, He 
found that this particular difeafe had been neglected, from the 
apprehenfion that it was always a vencreal fymptom ; although 
minute obfervation fully convinced him that this was not the 
cafe. He remarks that the difeafe has not been noticed by any 
of thofe authors who have written on the difeafes of children, 
excepting Dr. Underwood, who always found it connected with 
venereal fymptoms, or inflammatory eruptions. In this difeafe, 
the cellular membrane is fwoln and indurated, particularly in 
the upper and lower extremities, the cheeks, and in the region 
of the pubis: the parts refitt the impreffion of the finger: the 
body of the infant is univerfally cold, and particularly ‘the parts 
afle@ed. Longitudinal incifions being made into thefe parts, 
after the death of the patient, a ectun fluid iflues, of a deep 
yellow, and coagulates by heat. ‘he lymphatic glands and 
veflels are tumid, and the liver is of a preternatural fize. M, 
ANDRY attributes the difeafe to cold, and the confequent ob- 
ftruction of perfpiration. The moft effectual cure is by means 
of frequent bathing in a decoction of the leaves of fage. Several 
cafes of fuccets are related. 

Report on feveral Queftions, propofed to the R. 8. of Medicine, 
relative to the Food of Sailors. 

Thefe queftions were propofed by the Marechal de Ca/ftries, 
Minifter of the Marine; and the Society appointed Meffirs. 
Poiffonier, Geoffroy, Macquer, Lavoifier, Vicg-d’ Azyr, Fourcroy, 
and feveral others, to prepare an anfwer ona fudject i in which 
the lives of fo many thoufands of individuals, and the welfare of 
nations, are fo intimately concerned. ‘Uhey have executed the 
commiilion ina manner worthy of themfelves ; and the treatife 
to which thefe queftions have given birth, deferves to be in the 
hands of, and ferve as a directory to, every perfon concerned 
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in maritime affairs. The firft queftion was, What food may be 
deemed the moft healthy, to conftitute the daily provifion of failors, 
when frefh provifions cannot be obtained? —To determine the quan- 
tity and quality of ‘falted meats, or fifb, of vegetables, and of beverage; 
and from an examination of the regimen ufed by other maritime 
powers, and the experience of the moft celebrated navigators, to report 
the kind of regimen proper to be adopted ’y the French nation. Vhis 
is arranged under the following ariicics. Are falted provifions, 
and preferved vegetables to be equally admitted; and how are their 
refpeétive proportions to be fo regulated, as that they may be the leaft 
pernicious in their effects ? Second article. Of the choice to be 
made in the two clajjes of falted animal food, and preferved vege- 
tables, as the moft falutary nourifbment. Third article. The 
advantages to be derived from the variaus feafonings, beverage, and 
frefh provifions, inorder to qualify the common frod. Fourth ar- 
ticle. Lhe manner of adjufting the provifions for a ficet, and the 
daily diflribution for the crew. Each of thele articles is invefti- 
gated with the utmoft attention. Inquiry is made into the 
cuftoms of different nations, and fentiments of various authors; 
and the animadverfions on thefe are correfpondent with the 
foundeft principles of phyfiology and chemiftry. The different 
kinds of animal food and of vegetabl. fubftances are minutely 
inveftigated ; and the reafons are ftated for the preferences 
given. Perfons immediately interefted in the fubject will na- 
turally have recourfe to the publication itfelf; it is therefore 
the jefs neceflary to be circumftantial. Our general readers 
will be fatished with the following obfervations: 

Thefe authors are of opinion, that too much ufe is made of 
falted animal food, on board of the Englifh veflels ; and they 
afcribe the frequency of the fcorbutic difeafe, in a great mea- 
fure, to this caufe. “The Dutch incline to the other extreme ; 
and by making farinacious fubftances the predominant food, 
their failors are expofed to indigeftions, obftructions, and all 
the difeafes indicated, in the Bserhaavian fyftem, by the term 
glutinofum foontaneum. The French failors are faid to enjoy a 
greater fhare of health than either of the above; which is attri- 
buted to the obfervance of a more equal mixture of thefe two 
fpecies of nutriment. ‘“Thefe academicians claim for their 


country the honour of having fuggefted to the late Captain’ 


Cook, moft of thofe regulations refpecting diet, which proved 
fo falutary to his people; and they maintain that many in- 
jtances are to be produced, where their failors have remained in 
perfect health without touching on any coaft, or taking in frefh 
provilions, for a much longer period than any fpecified in the 
accounts given by that celebrated circumnavigator. They alfo 
adopt the fentiments of Dr. Lind, refpeQing the Englifh bif- 
cuits, 
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cuits, which, having neither leaven nor acidulated fubftances 
mixed with them, yield a heavy vifcid food, difficult of di- 
geftion. In confequence of the inveftigations made artd prin- 
ciples advanced, their moft important determinations are the 
following: ‘The common provifion for a fhip’s crew ought to 
be a due mixture of falt meats, preferved vegetables, (particu - 
larly of the farinacious clafs ; and of thefe rice claims the pre- 
ference,) and bifcuits with leaven and fome aromatics united. 
The falt provifions fhould confift folely of beef and bacon. 
Every kind of falted or dried fifa, fhould be abfolutely rejected. 
Beef being more difpofed to putrefcency than bacon, fhould at 
firft conftitute the principal food, and ought afterward to be 
ufed alternately with the other, &c. 

A fecond queftion relates to the Marine hofpital, and to the re- 
gimen to be obferved in the three ftages of indifpofition ; where 


fiuids only can be adminiftered; when /olid food may be firft 


allowed ; and when the patient requires a greater abundance of 
more nutritious food. This leads to a minute inquiry into the 
kind of difeafes to which fuch patients are moft expofed; and 
the inquiry is clofed with many pertinent rules. 

Obfervations on the volatile and odorous Parts of Medicines 
drawn from Vegetable and Animal Subftances. 

Thete obfervations are extracted from the memoirs of the 
late M. Lorry, by M. Halle. The author, with much inge- 
nuity, endeavours to analyfe the different odours which num- 


berlefs bodies poffefs, and to afcertain the conftituent princi- © 


ples of thofe which are moft compounded. He reduces the 
more fimple odours to the five following claffles. 1. That of 
Camphor. 2. Narcotic. 3. Athereal. 4. Volatile Acid. 5. 
Alkaline: he fpecifies the fubftances in which thefe moft abound 
in a more fimple or combined ftate; and traces the effects of 


their combinations. 
MEMOIRS, 


The Con/flitution of the Years 1784, & 3785, with an Enume- 
ration of the Difeafes which were the moft prevalent at Paris during 
thefe years. By M. Grorrroy. 

This memoir manifelts the great care and attention of its 
author to the fubject. The ftate of the atmofphere, in each 
month, and the di‘eafes confequent on it, are marked with preci- 
jion ; and much light is thrown on the correfpondence between 
the one and the other. 

In confidering this memoir, we cannot help mentioning a 
circumftance which, however foreign it may appear to the 
fubject, we think, with M. Ggorrroy, affords a very perti- 


nent caution to thofe who may be prompted by idle curiofity 
to 
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to throw themfelves into the vortex of animal magnetifm. M, 
GeorFroy, ftating the difeafes that were prevalent in the 
month of September 1784, met with two incidents which clearly 
manifeft that fuch curiofity is not void of danger; and that 
whatever power the magnetifts may poflefs, if they have not 
the ability nor the wi/dom to direct this power, they are as the 
madman who cafteth firebrands, arrows, and death; and faith, 
am not I in fport? ‘The firft cafe is of a lady, aged about 37, 
of a delicate conftitution, and of great fenfibility, who was in- 
duced by curiofity, to pay a vifit to M. DEsLon; and was 
perfuaded by the partizans of magnetifm to fubmit to the ope- 
ration, in order to remove the remains of fome obftructions, 
with which it was faid fhe had been formerly attacked, She 
was thrown into convulfions which continued for feveral hours. 
Perfevering, for the fpace of three months, in fubmiffion to 
the fame treatment, her convulfions finally became fo perpetual, 
that fhe could no longer be conveyed to M. Deflon’s SALE: 
but notwithftanding fhe was obliged to difcontinue the opera-~ 
tion, her convulfions increafed ; fhe became delirious, and an 
obftinate fpafm of the cefophagus impeded deglutition. In this 
ftate, M. G. vifited her: but every application was in vain. 
She fell a facrifice to her folly, on the fourth day after his ate 
tendance. ‘The fecond inftance refpe&ts a lady who had per- 
fevered in the ufe of magnetifm for the {pace of three years, 
with unremitted enthufiafm, defpifing the aid of every phyfi- 
cian ; and who was at length reduced to a fituation fimilar to 
the preceding. Her hufband ftated the particulars of her cafe 
to M. Baigneries, his phyfician. According to this narrative, 
the lady was regularly thrown into convulfions, which con- 
tinued for feveral hours ; nor was fhe perfeétly free in the fea- 
fons of remiffion: fhe had a flow fever refembling the Aeé?ic, 
and the fpafms in her throat were fo confiderable, that fhe 
fwallowed the blandeft fluids with great difficulty. She was 
emaciated, and reduced to the laft ftage of a Mara/mus. M. 
G. had not received any farther tidings concerning her. 

A Medical Differtation on the Nature, Caufes, and Treatment 
of the Dropfy. By the late Profeflor Camper. 

A Differtation on the fame Subject. By M. Baraillon, Mem- 
ber of the Society. 

The authors of thefe two diflertations fhared the prize pro- 
pofed by the fociety for the beft treatife on the dropiy, in the 
year 1780. ‘They are both very elaborate performances, and 
merit a careful perufal. 

Our readers will probably feel, with us, fome degree of fur- 
prife, that the memoirs of the academy fhould, in this publica- 
tion, bear fo {mall a proportion in number to the hiftorical part, 
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and to the treatifes communicated ; and that the whole of the 


| publication fhould appear to be lefs interefting than might have 

been expected from fo learned and confpicuous a body. This 
is one evidence, among the many which have too often fallen 
under our obfervation, of a very confiderable inconvenience 


arifing from the multiplication of fcientific academies in the 
prefent age: for although the circumftance may be a pleafing 
indication that a tafte for knowlege, in all its branches, is 
univerfally diffufed, yet the tranfactions of almoft every fociety 
are neceflurily enfeebled by it, Effays, which ufed to be com- 
j municated in great abundance to the few, and which afforded 
opportunities for a judicious felection of rich materials, are 
f now divided and fubdivided among the many. We are confe- 
quently reduced to the difagreeable neceflity of extending our 





attention to a number of academies, without being able to 
treat the public with a proportionable variety, or quantity, of 
new and interefting fubjects. 


Cine. 





Articles of British Publications omitted in the Cata- 
logue for April, for want of Room. 


uf MEDICAL. 


Art. 20. A Treatife on Indigeftion; and the Hypochondriac Difeafe; 
and upon the Inflammatory and Atonic Gout; with the Methods 
of Cure: together with above fifty-fix feleéted Cafes, chiefly 
anomalous, of Difpepfy, Hyfleria, Hypochondriafis, the In- 
flammatory and Atonic Gour, Vertigo, Apoplexy, Palfy, &c. 
with the Treatment of each Cafe; including both Medicine and 
Regimen. ‘Together with efficacious Prefcriptions adapted to the 
various compticated Symptoms. With Obdfervations on the Ufe 
and Abufe of the Cardiac Tin@ure in the above Difeafes, and 
full Directions for taking it in other nervous Affections, in bro- 
ken Conftitutions, and Habits impaired by hot Climates, &c. 
By James Rymer. ‘The fifth Edition, 8vo. pp. 239. 45. 

Boards. Kearfley. 1789. 

o this long title, we have only to add that the firft edition was 
reviewed in our Ixxvth vol. p.156. The treatile then filled 
only a fhilling pamphlet; it is fwelled to its prefent bulk by an 

* accumulation of cafes; if the melancholy recitals of Mr. Rymer’s 

hypochondriacal corre{pondents can be called by that name. OG. 


Art. 21. A Letter to Sir John Sinclair, Bart. concerning the 
Virtues of the Muriatic Acid, or Spirit of Sea-fale, in the Cure 
of puirid Difeafes. By Sir William Fordyce, M.D. F.R.S. 
8vo. pp. 34. Is. Cadell. 1790. 

We are here informed of the great fucce{s which Sir William For- 
dyce has experienced from the ufe of {pirit of fea-falt in malignant 


fevers; both internally, and as an external application, where the 
| tonfils 
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tonfils are ulcerated. He was Jed to this practice, from finding it 
- rk at by a Greek chemift at the time of the plague in 
ondon. 


‘ From thefe hints, (adds Sir William,) I was led on to ofe it in- 
ternally in all putrid fevers, and malignant difeafes ; and this ] have 
done with continued fuccefs ever fince, efpecially where I found the 
tongue black and dry, with a black glare on the teeth, and the 
worft fort of fore-throat; and it has proved, in truth, wonderfully 
efficacious on both occafions, in checking the dyfcrafy of the hu- 
mours, in reftoring the vital powers, that are more or lefs broken 
down according to the degree of putrefaction. and in changing the 

etechiz from a purple toa brown, and ftill more diluted colour, 
till they become quite evanefcent. 

* But now, as the wort fort of malignant difeafes known in this 
country are attended with fymptoms ftrongly refembling thofe of 
the Plague itfelf, I mean in the mode of feizure, the {welling and 
ulcerations in the tonfils, parotid, fubmaxillary, and inguinal 
glands, with the petechiz correfponding to the buboes, carbuncies, 
and other eruptions, which appear, from Dr. Samotiowitz’s de- 
{cription, tobe the effential charaéteriftics of the true Peft; I cannot 
help thinking, that the fame medicine which I have found fo often 
an effectual remedy for the one, would feldom fail, under proper 
Management, to prove a powerful antidote againft the other.’ 


To this publication, is added a letter originally printed in the 
European Magazine, containing an account of the fuccefs of a ge- 
neral inoculation at Luton, communicated by the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr, Stuart, rector of that parith.—Ic appears that of 1215 perfons 


inoculated, only five died, and thofe under the age of four months. ¢ 


Art. 22. The Apothecary’s Mirror; or the prefent State of Phar- 
macy exploded; in a Letier to J. H. Sequeira, M.D. and Li- 
centiate of the Royal College of Phyficians in London. By 
Difcriminator, 12mo,. pp. 31. 1s. 6d. Macrae. 1790. 

It has been thought, by many, that the utility of the medical art 
has been confiderably leffened by the mode in which it 1s exercifed ; 
by means of which, all the feparate branches are jumbled together, 
while thofe perfons, who know the leaft, are actually required to 
make che mott extenfive exertions: but however unfavourably the 
practice of apothecaries may appear in this light, itis rendered 
more prejudicial by the abfurd method in which they are rewarded 
for their attendance. They are paid, not in proportion to their 
fkill and trouble, but according to the quantity of drugs admini- 
ftered, which, to fay the truth, it requires all their ingenuity to 
perfuade their patients to fwallow; and from the profits of which, if 
the praétitioner’s honefty be con{picuous, and his powers of perfua- 
fion limited, he is not fufliciently recompenfed for his trouble: 
while the ignorant prefcriver, who keeps his patient from recover- 
ing, and plentifully tupplies medicines for difeales of hisown mak- 
ing, receives the folic, though undeferved, remuneration. 

Yo remedy thefe grievances, (for grievances, in cur Opinion, 
they are,) is the object of the tratt betore us.—The following ‘sh 
marke, 
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“marks, refpe€ting the qualifications of fome dealers in medicine, 


are juft: 

‘ There are many Apothecaries who imagine themfelves eutho- 
rifed to practife on the bafis of their learning and qualifications, 
Theie men | would recommend to ftand the teft which the law has 
appointed, and if they prove themfelves equal to their profeffions, 
they will be admitted to a legal practice. Such who refufe to un- 
dergo this examination cannot think it hard if their capability for 
practice is doubted. ‘The law has already appointed Examiners, 
whofe power is not to be queftioned, and if the examinations were 
to be rendered more ftrict than+they are at prefent, it would be 
more for the advantage of Practitioners, as likewife for the people at 
large: learning, ingenuity, and indultry would be diftinguifhed, 
and the privileges of them would not be proftituted as they now 
are, to every fellow who has ferved feven years to wiping down the 
counter, and cleaning of phials. 

‘ The ill confequences which attend the prefumption of fo many 
ignorant pretenders invading the profeflion of Phyfic, Surgery, and 
Midwifery, is undoubtedly a public and glaring mifchief, and I 
earneftly hope it will be thought worthy the confideration of thofe 
in whom alone is lodged the power of redrefling it. I have often 
heard many of the Apothecaries declare, that as much knowlege is 
to be acquired at their fhops, as at the different Medical Semi- 
naries! No doubt, the wonderful improving opportunities 
of ejecting an enema, or drefling a blifter, are far more inftruc- 
tive than reading the different volumes on Phyfic, Surgery, &c. 
written by men of exquifite learning, and confummate experience, 
the refult of long ftudy, and many years’ practice! This is the 
mode which the regular Student purfues, but the Apothecaries 
have a much fhorter way of acquiring knowlege; they fee every 
day a number of prefcriptions, and prefer them to their files, from 
whence on a fudden they become more enlightened than Hippo- 
crates; and refetatur is certainly far more edifying, than whole 
hiftories of diftempers, with their caufes and cures. 

‘ It is clearly evident, that unlefs fome regulation takes place, 
the practice of the different branches of Phyfic will entirely degene- 
rate into quackery and ignorance. We will juft confider what is 
the proper bufinefs of an Apothecary: it is to compound certain 
drugs according to the Phyfician’s or Surgeon’s prefcription. It 
may happen that fome of thefe articles may require pulverizing ; 
but it is prefumed, that beating at a mortar does not neceffarily 
make a man learned. Or, to carry it yet farther, even to the ut- 
moft extent of this bufinefs, there is no profound reafoning required 
to boi] water and fugar to the confiflence of a fyrup; or to put 
fome few drugs or plants into an alembic, and draw over a fimple 
er compound water. This, which is the #ce? part of their ill, is 
performed with more exectnefs by many Ladies, or their Houfe- 
keepers. Al] the advantages they prefume upon beyond thefe, are 
only, feeing eminent Practitioners’ prefcriptions, and their Patients. 
The latter of thefe, every common Nurfe has the benefit of much 


more than Apothecaries, as fhe is conftantly attending, and there- 
fore 
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fore-fees all the fymptoms ; yet no one ever appeals to her medi¢a? 
fkill. With regard to feeing the prefcriptions, while they are uns 
qualified to judge of the intentions, and the reafons why fach me- 
dicines are preicribed, it is impoflible they can ufe them with 
jodgment. 

« The compounding of medicines prefcribed, and knowing why 
they are prefcribed, are two different things: One is an ordinary 
habitual thing ; the other depends upon the circumftances of the 
cafe, which cannot be properly judged of, unlefs by one who under- 
ftands the natural hiftory of the human body, and is acquainted with 
the mechanifm and operations of nature. Thefe are the heights of 
knowlege at which few Apothecaries arrive.’ 


The plan, which this writer would recommend, is:as follows : 


« The largenefs of the Doétors’ and Surgeons’ fees feems to be a 
fubje& of general complaint; perhaps juitly. For this, then, I 
would with to fuggeft a remedy.—I would have that the Apothecaries 
fhould confine themfelves merely to compounding of medicines; as 
likewife to fell them at the fame prices as the Chemifts, (who at this 
time, I do fincerely believe, make up more prefcriptions than the 
Apothecaries) then people would convey their prefcriptions to the 
Apothecaries in preference; by which means the quantity of bufi- 
nefs which they would tranfact, would more than compenfate for 
the reduction in the prices. Should fuch a plan be adopted, the 
Phyficians’ and Surgeons’ attendance would more frequently be re- 
quired, perhaps in a ratio of four or fix times to what it is at pre- 
fent; confequently, if they were to receive but a fourth or fixth 
part of what they receive now, as a fee, their gains would be equal 
in the end.’ QO. 


CORN-TRADE. 


Art. 23. The Corn Trade of Great Britain, for Eighteen Years, 
from 1748, to 1765; compared with the Eighteen Years, from 
1771, to 1788. Shewing the National Lofs in the latter Period 
to have been above Twenty Millions of Money. By Robert 
Rayment, Efg. 8vo. pp. 56. 1s. 6d. Whieldon. 1790. 
Agriculture fupplies the immediate wants of induftrious people, 

from the foil which they cultivate ; and trade carries off the fuper- 

fluity to aid the fupply by the addition of foreign commodities : but 
while it increafes this fupply, it paradoxically multiplies our wants; 
for a dearth of tea and {ugar would now occafion as great a com- 
motion and uproar in the nation, as a dearth of wheat! Witnefs the 
precautions taken at the commencement of the commutation att, to 
guard againft a failure of our Eaft and Weft India neceflaries. The 
dole object of trade is profit; and for this, the commercial clafs of 
the people would at any time heedlefsly, if not gladly, reduce the 
country to want bread, if they could gain by carrying corn abroad, 
until the tide turned, to double that gain, by bringing it home 
again! Bounties are artificial expedients to cherifh an infant trade ; 
and ought therefore to be temporary. Having now opened the 
channels to carry off our furplus corn in plentiful years ; the trade 
may be fafely, perhaps, trufted to the natural courfe of — : 
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being fo brifkly maintained, as to call for public attention rather to 
guard againft the abufe of it. 

This bufinefs is now before the great council! of the nation; and 
as this intelligent writer properly obferves,—*‘ It is become abfo- 
lutely neceflary, that the corn laws of this country, fhould undergo 
a total change; no half meafures, no temporizing fyltems will do.’ 
The light in which he views the fubje&t, and the facts he has pre- 
pared for our confideration, will appear from the following paflage : 


‘ The very great alteration the corn trade of this kingdom has 
undergone in the Jaft eighteen years, compared with the eighteen 
years ending in 1765, is interefting to every individual. 

‘ Formerly we had a very great export trade, now we are under 
the neceflity of depending on foreign countries for a part of the 
fupply of bread-corn, as well as of oats and other grain. 

‘ Very few, perhaps not one perfon in a hundred, has any other 
idea of the produce of Great Britain, than that at all times, corn 
enough is grown for the confumption of the inhabitants, and in 
good feafons, enough for the confumption of two or three years *. 

« If by exploding this erroneous doctrine, perfons fhould be in- 
duced to apply more to agriculture than they have lately done, much 
good will arife therefrom; and fhould this publication prevent the 
further converfion of ploughed lands to meadow and pafture, an 
increafe of the evil will be prevented +. 

* Certain it is, this kingdom does not grow (on the average of 
the lait eighteen years) bread-corn fufficient for the confumption of 
its inhabitants, the confequence of which is, bread has been fora 
great part of that period much too dear. 

‘ Without knowing the extent of the evil, it would be difficult 
to apply a remedy. 

‘ It is therefore neceffary to fhow, what was the ftate of the im- 
port and export trade of corn, in the eighteen years, from 1748, to 
1765, compared with the ftate of that trade in the eighteen years, 
from 1771, to 1788. 

© In doing this we foall obferve the following order. 

‘ Firft. The importation anc exportation of Wueat for the 

eighteen years, from 1748, to 1765. 





‘ * The largeft export of wheat was in 1750, when 947,602 quar- 
ters, (average price 25s. 33d. per quarter) were exported, which 
would have fupplied the inhabitants of this kindgom, about fixty- 
eight days, nota fifth part of a year. 

‘ The idea therefore of the produce of the year, being equal to 
the confumption of two or three years, is abfurd in the extreme.’ 

» 42. 
a ¢ The luxury of times, has increafed the number of horfes 
beyond all credibility, for the fupport of which, the kingdom is 
drained of its fpecie, and bread-corn, the food of man, is rendered 
much too dear. 

‘ The land on which formerly bread-corn was raifed, is either 
converted to meadow and pafture, or grows horfe-corn, for the 
breeding and feeding of horfes.’ p. 16. 

‘ The 
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‘ The importation and exportation of Wueart for the eighteen 
ears, from 1771, to 1788 
‘ The difference to the Kingdom between thofe two periods. 
¢ N. B. in this comparifon wheat-meal, or flour, is included 
under the head of Wheat.’ 


The fame examination is carried on, refpeQing barley, including 
malt, oats, rye, and beans and peas; and thefe tables, which muft 
have been laborioufly collefted, muft be accepted as juft ftatements, 
until their corre€tnefs is impeached by better authority. 

When corn is fcarce, we have heard great outcries againft mono- 
poly: but our author pofitively denies that fuch caufe of its dear- 
nefs exifts : 

‘ There cannot be any thing more unfounded, than that corn is 
monopolized in this kingdom, the internal trade for corn cannot be 
too free, whoever was to attempt a monopoly would be ruined, the 
expence and wafte always attendant on a perifhable commodity, 
would defeat all fuch attempts. 

‘ If there be a fuificient quantity produced for the confumption of 
the country, and a quantity to fpare; the price will foon afcertain 
the faét, the good harvelt of 1775, foon reduced the price of wheat 
from 48s. 4d. to 38s. 2d. per gr. and bread fell from 2s, gd. ia 
April, to 2s. 6d. per peck, in Sept. and this will ever be the cafe, 
~ there is a plentiful harveft, befides, any perfon who fhould 
f{peculate in corn at a high price, would be confidered as an idiot; 
when the price is low, no fuch idea is thought of by any one, and 
yet that is the only time for a chance of profit by fuch {peculation.’ 

Among his general reafoning, we meet with the following obfer- 
vations : 

‘ If the great alteration in the corn-trade in the laft eighteen 
years has not been occafioned by an increafed population, it may be 
afked to what caule it is to be attributed? 

‘ The anfwer is. To the increafe of the national debt in the laf 
thirty years, which has made a great number of individuals rich, and 
the ftate poor. 

‘ The increafe of the intereft of the national debt in that period, 
may be fairly ftated at feven millions and a half per annum, fach 
part as does not belong to foreigners may be confidered, as fo much 

to be annually expended in and about the metropolis, in addition 
to the intereft of the national debt, exifting before that period, 

* Such perfons as have acquired by contracts or otherways, a pro- 
perty in the public funds, are more difpofed to refide in or near the 
capital, than in any other part of the: kingdom. 

‘ Hence the great increafe of the buildings in and about London. 

‘ Hence the great increafe of horfes, and in proportion to the 
number kept and fed, there muft be a fucceffion bred, to fupply 
thofe that are worn out. 

‘ This increafe of horfes requires not only oats, but meadow for 
hay, and pafture for grafs. : 

« When it is remembered, that the farmer finding his account, 
in the breeding and feeding of horfes, is induced to negleé the 


breed of neat cattle, the converting of ploughed lands to a. 
an 
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and pafture, will account for a diminution of bread-corn, without 
adding to the ftock of butchers meat. 

‘ The luxury of keeping carriage horfes, the luxury of horfes for 
fport and pleafure, the luxury of travelling fait, the facility of 
pafing from one part of the country to another in confequence of 
the great number of horfes and carriages kept now; where thirty 
years ago a {mall number did the buiunefs, though in more time, 
will amply account for the alteration in the corn trade, elpecia!ly 
when ic is coofidered, that the produce of one acre wili fupport a 
man, whilft ic will require four acres according to fome ca!culations, 
but certainly not lefs than three, to fupport a horle.’ 

If we are to accept thefe as the caufes of the fcarcity of corn, and 
they appear convincing, the next quettion will be, how are they to 
be counteracted ? 

Here, indeed, the author may, perhaps, have deemed it fufficient 
to lay the fubjett open to the confideration. of others; the know- 
lege of a difeafe being proverbially faid to be the half of the cure. 
All that he propofes, on this head, is comprized in one fhort para- 
graph: | 

‘ Among many things that fhould be done, two feem highly ne- 
ceffary ; one is, to open inland water communications trom the 
capital *, to all the corn counties where fuch communications can 
be effetted. The other is, to fuffer no common field land, on any 

retence, to be inclofed, but to encourage on the contrary, the in- 
clofure of pafture commons in the kingdom; and even this fhould 
be done with caution and diferetion ; by thefe means the ufe of horfes 
for common purpofes will be leffened, agriculture will be encou- 
raged, and the converting of ploughed lands to meadow and paiture 
be prevented.’ 

To open fuch communications is very flow work; and the fine 
rivers at prefent in poffeffion will not quicken it. ‘The cautious 
and difcreet meafures to encourage tillage in preference to pafturés, 
do not promife to be very fpeedy, untefs ftimulated by fuperior 
profit; for public advantage is but the aggregate of private advan- 
tages. We mult wait the effect of this momentous repretentation, 


POETRY. 


Art. 24. The Odes of Anacreon. Tranflated from the Greek by the 
Reverend D. H. Urquhart, M. A. 12zmo. pp. 122. 28. fewed. 
Cadell. 1787+. 

The {prightlinefs and feftivity of Anacreon’s verfes have induced 
feveral writers to attempt to transfufe their beauties into modern 





"Ss 


‘* A waggon drawn by eight horfes, with nine inch wheels, is 
allowed to weigh fix ton, which is two for the waggon and four 
for its contents. The quantity of goods thus conveyed is as the 
proportion of ten hundred to a horfe.—On the Birmingham canal 
one horfe draws a boat feven feet broad and feventy teet long, con- 
taining from twenty to twenty-five ton. Land carriage is then to 
water Carriage as one to forty or fifty.’ 

+ By fome accident, this work never came to our hands till lately. 


Arp. Rev. VoL, tv... Rr languages. 
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languages. Their attempts have neceflarily been attended with 
different degrees of fuccefs: few, however, (fuch is the nature of 
the poetry, which depends more on the expreflion, than on the 
thought,) can be faid to have given fatisfaction to the admirers of 
the pleafant old Grecian. ‘Lhe fullowiag {pecimens, if they do not 

lace Mr. Urquhart among the moit fuccelsful tranflators, will at 
feat fhew him to be well q.. alified for the taf that he has under- 
taken: 


‘ODE XxXxXIX. On Himse tre. 


¢ When I drink wine, my raptured foul 

Woos all the Mufes o’er the bowl ; 

When I drink wine, my cares are gone 

Yo winds that beat the ocean blown; 

When | drink wine, the fportive god 

Woirls me thro’ fcented air abroad ; . 
When I drink wine, ’tis then I bind 

Garlands with faireft lowers entwin’d, 

Which round my temples as I fling, 

The halcyon calm of life I fing. 

When I drink wine, and freely ufe 

Ointments which odorous fweets diffufe, 

I clafp my girl, my arms between, 

And worfhip Beauty’s peerlefs queen. 

When I drink wine, the wreathed bow] 

Midi much-loved friends expands my foul ; ' 
Whene’er my lips full bumpers flain, | 
This only is fubflantial gain ; | 
This 1’ll fecure, whate’er befall, | 
Since death’s the common lot of all.’ 


‘ODE XLI. Tue REVEL. 
© With joy let’s quaff the nectared bowl, 
And hail the god who glads the foul ; 
Inventor of the harmonious maze, 
Demanding all our votive lays. 

By the fame nurfe as Love carefled, 

And beauty’s devotee profefled. 

By whom the carelefs, -happy fot, 

By whom the Graces were begot ; 

By whom a period’s put to grief, 

And flumbering anguih finds relief: 

Soon as the tender youths produce 

The cup of {weetly-mingled juice, 

Away flies forrow’s hated form, 

Mixed with the winds that whirl the ftorm. 
O! let-us then this cup’ receive! 

And take of care a final leave; 

For what advantage doft thou gain, 

From all the rack of mental pain ? 

How are we of the future fure ? 

Since life is hourly infecures. 
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Soon as my heart with wine is gay, 

Perfumed, I long to dance and play, 

For thofe, who love to live in woe, 

May they the whole of forrow know $ 

With joy we’ll quaff the ne@tared bowl, 

And hail the god who glads the foul.’ ) O. 


Art. 26. Poems, dedicated, by Permiffion, to the Right Hon. the 
Countefs Fitzwilliam. By S. Pearfon. 4to. pp. 68. 4s. Robia- 


fons. 1790. 

To thefe poems, a numerous lift of fubfcribers is prefixed, whofe 
encouragement feems, on the whole, to have been defervedly ap- 
plied. Among the fmaller poems, the following fonnet has merit ; 
though we are not fufficiently dazzled by its title to fay that it is 


without defects: 
* To the Reviewers. 


* To you, who feated on the facred hill, 
Smile at the crowd that where Cattalia flows, 
Eagerly prefs to tafte the vocal rill, 
And fancy laurel fillets bind their brows ; 
To you a votary of the tuneful choir 
Submits her wild ftrains with a timid figh, 
Yet aks no pity if her humble lyre 
Be doom’d in dark Oblivion’s fhade to lie : 
But oh! if judgment fhould approve her lays, 
oe rn whole eye fweet fympathy can veil, 
ore than the partial friend’s fhe’d deem your praife, 
And call it grateful as the balmy gale, 
That breathing on the river’s icy fource, 
Diffolves its chryftal bonds, and animates its courfe,’ 0. 


Art. 26. The AGis amd Deidis, &e. it. e. The Aéts ard Deeds 
of the illuftrious Champion, Sir William Wallace, Knight of 
Elrifle. 3 Vols. 12mo. Printed at Perth. 6s. fewed. Murray, 
London, 

This is a republication of a well. known Scottifh poem, printed 
according to the ancient and true orthography. It is accompanied 
by noces, illuftrations, and a gloffary, which cannot fail of being 
well received by the admirers of Scottith poetry and Scottifh pa- 
triotifm. The portrait of Wallace prefixed, is the moit ftriking 
print that we have feen, of that illaftrious champion. ‘The work 
is very elegantly printed; and is dedicated to the Ear! of Buchan, 
under whofe infpeGion the manufcript was tran{fcribed from that ia 
the Adyocate’s library, and who favoured the editors with the pree 


fixed portrait of Wallace. Gil 


POLITICAL. 


Art.27. Thoughts concerning the proper Conftitutional Principles of 
Manning and Recruiting the Britifo Navy and Army. Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. Earl of Chatham, Firft Lord of the Admie 
‘ Rrz ralty, 
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ralty, and the Right Hon. Sir George Yonge, Secretary at War. 

By the Honourable and Reverend James Cochrane, Vicar of 

Manfield, in the County of York, and formerly Chaplain to 

the Eighty-fecond Regiment of Foot. 4to. pp.22. 18. Ro- 

binfons, &c. 1791. 

Method is the economy of labour ; and a fimple clear fyftem of 
fubdivifion may give prompt energy to an extenfive bufinefs: more- 
over, where there is a,latitude of modes for exacting the fame obli- 

ations, fome may be more or lefs agreeable than others. The 
actual hardfhips 1d iepiclinn men for the public fervice, are pofi- 
tively felt by the immediate objects of it; the illegality of it is no 
lefs forcibly perceived by their countrymen in fuperior ftations ; 
while its neceffity, until] a furer mode of manning the navy can be 
eftablifhed, is univerfally, though reluétantly, acknowleged by all 
who confider the fubject. 

The worthy author of the prefent fcheme thus ftates the difference 
between raifing men for the army, and for the navy: 


‘ It is curious to obferve the contrariety of principles upon which 
the Britifh navy and army are now recruited. 1/, The navy is 
fupplied with feamen more upon compulfion than inclination: 2d/y, 
The marines are all fuppofed to be volunteers: 3¢/y, The regulars 
are required to be volunteers: 4th/y, The militia are ballotted and 
raifed upon compulfion.  - . 

* Until the recruiting of all thefe fervices is founded upon one 
uniform principle, the interelt of one fervice will always clath with 
that of the other fervices. It is evident from the above ftate, that 
the regular army which is raifed both for home and foreign duty, 
whether offenfive or defenfive, is by no means fo well conftituted 
as the militia, which is raifed entirely for home defence. The re- 
fult of which is, that the latter, in time of war, picks up all the 
beft men in the kingdom for recruits, as was experienced during 
the American war. The following plans point out how far perfonal 
compulfion and inclination ought to be blended, to produce real 
exertion and ceconomy in time of war.’ 

On this ftatement, we would tranfiently obferve, firft, That 
though imprefling is not ufually employed to raife foldiers, we al- 
ways underftood that recourfe was had to it on emergencies ; for- 
merly at leaft, if the practice may have been given up of late years. 
Secondly, When our. author affirms, that the militia, which is 
raifed on compulfion, picks up all the beit men in the kingdom for 
recruits, becaufe it is a domeftic fervice, he cannot furely mean 
that thefe beft men, and for this reafon, are raifed ‘ upon compul- 
fion,’ but as volunteer fubftitutes for thofe ballotted men who do 
not ferve perfonally, His argument requires this diftin@ion to be 
noted, 

After reminding us that the Romans adopted every improvement 
in the art of war, that they found practifed by their enemies, he 
proceeds as follows : 


‘ The moft important that prefents itfelf to our confideration, is 
one introduced into France by Lewis XIV. who obliged each pa- 
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rifh in his kingdom to afford a number of recruits for the army, ac- 
cording to its number, fit to carry arms. ‘Thus, in France, the 
military exigency of the ftate is immediately fupplied, and the de- 
mand of recruits for the army is never felt as a grievance, fine it 
is equally divided among fo many parifhes. In Great Britain, were 
they to adopt this plan both for the navy and army, as is pointed 
Out in the fequel of this traét, it would greatly ftrengthen the exe- 
cutive hands of government, and enable it to anticipate many evils 
that may happen to this country, upon the commencement of a 
war. As the conftitution of this country is fuch, that it empowers 
naval officers to man their fhips immediately by imprefling men, it 
is certainly a ridiculous circumftance, that the army is not put 
upon as advantageous a footing, as far as the nature of fuch fervice 
will admit.’ 

The expediency of parochial levies has of.en, as he obferves, 
been agitated as a {peculative queftion ; and it is his aim to modify 
it fo, as to reduce it to practice; but firft, as to feamen: 

* The prefent method of imprefs for the fea fervice of this coun. 
try, may admit of great improvements in point of enforcement and 
regularity through all the Britifh empire, if the Board of Admi- 
ralty wifh to man the navy expeditely, they fhould fpecify in the 
Gazette the number of feamen and land{men wanted for govern- 
ment-fervice. 2dly, They fhould likewile lay a ttri&t embargo upon 
all the ports of Great Britain, until the demands of government for 
feamen are fatisfied. The fame idea fhould be extended mutatis mu- 
tandis to Iréland, and all other parts of naval importance in the 
Britifh dominions.’ 

The number wanted, he adds, would foon be raifed, as one third 
only of a fhip’s company is required to confift of feamen ; and when 
the number fpecified is obtained, the ports fhould be thrown open, 
and no prefling be put in force, until the fervice calls for a renewal 
of the like public notice. ! 

For the whole body of land forces, and two thirds of the navy, 
he thus propofes to provide: 

‘ In the prefatory obfervations to thefe plans, it is fhown, that 
Lewis XIV. introduced into France the method. of recruiting his 
regular forces by draughts from the militia ; and it is mentioned in 
Dr. Moore’s Travels through France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
that the fame method is obferved in Pruffia; or, in other words, 
that. the whole chief ftanding army of that kingdom is mili- 
tia; fince, during peace, for many months of the year, they go 
home to their friends, to work at the occupations they have origi- 
nally been bred up to. The fame plan ought to be adopted in the 
Britith empire, to have a militia fo conflituted, that it can afford 
recruits, when required by government, for the marine regulars 
that are to compofe two-thirds of the compliment of the Britith 
navy, and alfo what recruits are required for the land forces.’ 


For farther particulars, and for the reafoning on which they are 
founded, the pamphlet muft be confulted : but the refule is, thar, 
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‘ Upon fuch principle, were draughts from the militia to fupply 
the regulars with recruits, it might in time become a proper confti- 
tutional method, of providing for thofe men, who have 4 natural 
turn for military life, or of making fuch, as at prefent difturb the 
peace of fociety, ufeful members of the community, actording to 
the plan of parochial allotments laid down in this tract.’ 


As the moft enlightened nations aré now exerting themfelves to 
reform old flavith ofages, that degrade and infult human nature, 
we fhould rejoice to fee thofe who proteét their country by fea and 
Jand, fight for their own benefit as well as for that of their countr 
at large, by enjoying as much liberty as the nature of their refpettive 
employments, and the public fecurity, will admit. 

As this gentleman writes on an important fubjeét, with a libe. 
ral fpirit. we troft he will excufe our remarking, -that we cannot 
approve that hackneyed ftyle which we are apt to adopt, through 
mere habit, —‘ our xatural enemies upon the continent of Europe.’ 
How has nature pointed out any one community as properly ini. 
mical to another? If any one people declare any other their na- 
tural enemies, it is fuch an infatuated avowal of hoftile malice, as 
muft create what it fuggelts, and tend to perpetuate inveterate in- 
humanity. The time has been, when the Englith, the Scots, the 
Irifth, and the Weich, confidered and treated each other as natora} 


enemies. 
é 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 28. A foort Relation -of the. River Nile: of its Source. and 
Current; of its Overflowing the Campagnia of Agypt, till it 
runs-into the Mediterranean ; and of other Curiofities. With a 
new Preface. Written by an Eye-wicneis, who lived many Years 
in the chief Kingdoms of the Abyfline Empire. London. 1669.: 
Svo. pp. 113. 2s. ftitched, Lackington. 1791. ° 
The fhort preface to this edition fhews the defign of this rée 

publication. We cannot give an account of the work in better 

words than in thofe of the editor: 


« Lord Broenker, Sir Ifaac Newton, Dr. Barrow; Dr. Walbhis, 
Mr. Gregory, Dr. Halley, with other learned men of that day, 
were the re(pectab'e members, who, in the year 1668, formed the 
Royal Society in London, and patronized thefe traéts ; and which 
Sir Peter Wyche, at their requett, tranflated *. 

© A late Traveller, however, has, in various inftances, afferted 
the ignorance of the Portuguefe Miffionaries, taxing them with 
wilfe) mifreprefentation, and including them all under the polite 
appellation of Lying Fe/uits / 

« The fame writer, through the whole of a Jate work, arrogates 
to himfelf the wnique merit of having vifited the Heads of the Nile, 
and takes uncommon pains to fhew, or at lealt to make his readers 
believe, that no other perion than himfe!f, had ever arrived at thefe 
fo much famed fources; or had returned thence alive, and given 
the world a true account of them. 





A copy of that editton is now in our pofleflion. 
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‘ It will appear, however, from the perufal of the followin 
pages, that Father Jeronymo, a ing Fe/uit, had infallibly feen 
thefe celebrated fountains, and had given a ¢rue account of them, 
in a plain, unaffuming and modeft manner; and, excepting fome pe- 
culiarities of ftyle, nearly in the fame words as the writer of the 
prefent day. The inference is obvious ! 

‘ Befide the account of the Nile, many curious relations and 
reafonings are offered by this fame fying Jefuit, which form 
fome of the molt material parts of the five Quarto Volumes lately 
pullifoed. . 

To what this editor obferves, our readers will permit us to add, 
that the work of Father Jerunymo, as far as it extends, ferves asa 
confirmation of our ample critique on the works of the traveller to 
whom allufion is above made. Gil. 


Art. 29. Viaggiana: or, Detached Remarks on the Buildings, 
Piftures, &c. &c. of Ancient and Modern Rome. With Addi- 
tional Obfervations. 8vo. pp. 202. 3s. fewed. Clarke, 
Bond-ftreet. 1790. 

In this work *, the reader will find feveral obfervations both new 
and curious; for Rome is a fubject never to be exhaufted. Asa 
{pecimen, take the following ingenious remarks on the. old fubject 
of St. Peter's; 

‘ I think we can have little or no reafon to lament the lofs of a 
pyramid, when we get a churchin its room. And yet fome writers 
have made it matter of complaint that the monument of Scipio Afri- 
canus, of which we have ftill a moft beautiful and perfect fpecimen ih 
that of C. Seftius, fhould be removed, to make way for the grandeft 
building that either Pagan or Chriftian world ever faw. And ih 
this particular I make nv exceptions, though the temple at Ephefus + 
fhould rife up again complete in all its parts, or the one at Agri- 
gentum be reftored from its ruins. Nor are we to be much furprifed 
at this, fince the advantages the artifts enjoyed at the revival of 
fcience from the ufe of antient models, advanced them nearly as far 
at one ftroke as the antients themfelves: the defign was drawn, and 
the materials were prepared, little more remained to be done, than 
to build them up. I donot mean here to depreciate the inge- 
nuity of thofe men who !aid the plan of St. Peter’s, but only to 
give fome reafon for their out-ftripping, if poflible, their very ma- 
iters. The original of this great and magnificent ftructure was con- 
ceived by Bramante, and intended to have been a Greek crofs, which: 
the pride of Pope Paulus Burghefius Quintus changed into a Latin 
one ft. Bramante did little more than begin the building ; he in- 








* We are not fure that this is to be confidered as entirely a new 
publication. We think we have feen it before; and, poflibly, ir 
may have been mentioned in our Review; though, at prefent, we 
can find no fuch article. 

“+ Some idea of the beauty of this building may be collected 
from its being fupported by an hundred and twenty- -feven columns, 
each fixty feet high, and all of the fame quarry.’ 

‘t The artifts were Cavalier Fontana Carlo Madeina, and others.’ 
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{cribed the deme in it’s fquare, and fupported it by four pilaftric 
iers. Michael Angelo advanced it to that point from whence you 
may fee the dome, and its vault, which compleated the Greek crofs. 
So far the figure of the church is regular; and on entering it, had 
the wettern door been placed here, you might have diftinguifhed 
the nature of the flructure, and difcerned the cupola. But here a 
defire of immortalizing a name, and fending it down with triumph 
to pofterity, induced the Burghefian Pope to add four more piers on 
each fide, and to facrifice the regularity of the building to his am- 
bition. I fay facrifice, becaufe without this addition the church had 
been ftill the Jargeft in che world, and of courfe wanted no increafe 
of fize to take from the beauty of its form. In its prefent ftate it is 
not poftible to determine precifely what figure it may be, on enter- 
ing at the weft door; without advancing confiderably forward, you 
cannot be informed if there be any dome at all. This feems to be 
an imperfection, but it is not theonly one. Few people, I believe, 
have ever been able to give any tolerable guefs at the dimenfions 
of St. Peter’s on their firft approach to it, and perhaps for a very 
good reafon, though not fo generally obvious: for on entering, it 
appears not to be the fize it really is, on account of its immenfe 
f{quare piers, which div.ding the body from the ailes, meet the eye 
diagonally, and are feen forefhortened: hence you have an imper- 
fect view of them, and the idea of the fpace they occupy is not ac- 
quired. Had the artiit employed columns inftead of piers, (would 
the nature of the edifice have permitted it) the effeét had been 
widely different, as may be feen in St. Paul’s Fuori delle Mura, 
where pillars are made ufe of, and the eye judges much better of 
the dimenfions. This deception, therefore, feems rather to proceed 
from a defe& than a beauty, and cannot be refolved into the exaét- 
nefs of the proportions of the building ; fince it is the property of 
regular dimenfions to facilitate the judgment rather than impede it. 
The Baldaquin too, or canopied altar, which ftands under the cu- 
pola, may be inftrumental in breaking the length, as the piers are 
in contracting the width. ‘This machine is obliged to ttand here, 
on account of the papal chair, which occupies the eaft end ; though, 
in fact, it adds nothing to the beauty of the church.’ 
We with the anonymous author, who appears to be a man of 
learning and reflection, may find encouragement to publifh his ob- 
fervations on other parts of Italy. Git. 
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Page 21. line 4 from bottom, for ¢ remaining,” read remainder. 

yo1, — 19. for © precifinn,” read preceffion. 

183. <= 2. for © depreciate,” read deprecate 

231. <— 12. from bottom, for ‘ Auguft,’ read April, 

246. — 16+ for ‘ tketch.” read ftretch. 

247. == 21. for * Sir William,’ reaa Sir Thomas. 
239. — 12. dele the / in tuftly. 

go2z. — 33. for * the Rev, Mr, Shillitu,” read Lieutenant Shillito. 
345. —— 35 for * render,” read renders, 

369. —~ 15+ for * work,’ read worth, 
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A 
ABBA THULLE, father to 
Prince Lee Boo, conjecture 
relative to his diftre(sful ap- 
prehenfions for the fate of his 
amiable fon, 250. 

Air, the heavy inflammable, a- 
nalized, 46. Its analogy with 
charcoal, 47. Dr. Hutton’s 
experiments on the refiftance 

' of the air to the furfaces of 
bodies, of various figures, &c. 


153: 
Alifon, Mr. his notion of the 
fublimity and beauty of the 
~ material world, 8. Of founds, 
or mufic, 10. Of forms, and 

- colours, 11. Of motion, 17. 

‘ General charafter of his e/ays 
on the principles of tafe, 19. 

Anderfon, Dr. his defcription of 
a mill for bruizing furze, as 
food for cattle, z4. Of a 
Leith cart, 25. 

Andry, Dr. his memoir on the 
induration of the cellular 
membrane, 567. 

Animal Magneti/m, various pub- 
lications concerning, 456. See 
alfo Geoffroy. 

Animals, ieveral fpecies of, fup- 
pofed to have been utterly de- 
ftroyed -by the revolutions on 
the furface of our globe, 494. 

———, marine, fome uncom- 
mon ones defcribed by M. 
Pallas, id. 

———, difcuffion of the facul- 
ties of animals, 534. Curious 
inftances of their fagacity, 7d. 

Anfon, Lord, his worthy cha- 
racter, 327. 

Apothecaries, their practice, and 
their profits animadverted on, 
57z- Reformation propofed, 


573° 
Archite@ure, general remarks re- 


lative co the different ftyles of 
the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Goths, 391. 

Ariftotle, general ideas refpeét- 
ing his writings, and his cri- 
tics and commentators, 384. 
Mr. Twining’s tranflation of 
his poetics commended, id. 

Ajo, curious account of the pro- 
fitable culture of, 21. 

Aftronomy, of the Brahmins, rea 

_ marks on, 157. 

Athens, prefent ftate of, 296. 
Number of its inhabitants, at 
this time, 78. 

Aufiin, Dr. his analyfis of in- 
flammable air, 46. 

Azrael, the angel of death, the 
Mohammedan account of, 439. 


Bailly, M. his evlogium on 
Charles V. of France, 531. 
On Corneilb:, 45. On Mo- 
liere, 533. On the Abbé de 
la Caille, 4. On Leibnitz, 
ib. On Capt. Cook, id. On 
Groffet, 74. On Count de 
Treffan, 534. His. official 
{peeches as mayor of Paris, #4, 
His letter on the faculties of 
animals, i. 

Baraillon, M. his differtation on 
the dropfy, 570. 


Baftile, verfes on beholding the 


ruins of, 61. Hiftory of, 354. 
Beattie, Dr. his remarks on the 


6th book of Virgil’s neid, 
413. 
Beken, M. his Stolpian prize dif- 


fertation, 529. 

Bernouilli, M. his fecond mem. 
on the gyratory motion of a 
body faftened to an extenfible 
thread, 480. 

Bonami, M. eulogium on, 563. 

Bofcawen, admiral, his excellent 
character, 327. 
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Bofchovich, Abbé, his curious 
deductions refpecting the ab- 
erration of light, 154. 

Botany, {cience of, its import- 
ance, and difficulty of attain- 
ment to perfection, 362. . lts 
moft eminent profefiurs cha- 
rafterized, 363. 

Bugge, Mr. his obferv. on the 
planets Venus and Mars, 47-5. 

Burke, Mr. his declamations 
againft the French Revolution 
refuted, g4.. Charged with 
exaggeration and mifrepre- 
fentation, 95, 227. His elo- 
quence employed to perpiex 
and confound, inftead of il- 
luftrating the truth, id. His 
erroneous conception of the 
nature of the /ocial compad, 
269. Ridiculed by Simkin, 
for his Quixctry, 339. His 
notions of church power con- 
troverted, 426. Cenfured for 
his violence and intemperance, 
cn the appropriation of the re- 
venues of thefrench church to- 
ward the reduction of the na- 
tional debt,452. His oppofition 
to the doctrine of an equal 
reprefentation of the Com- 
mons exploded, 454. His 
political opinions compared 
with thofe of Roufeau, 455 

Byng, Admiral, his hard fate re- 

' gretted, 324+, 


Calonne, M. de, his unfavourable 

- seprefentation of the fate of 
France, and charges againtt 
the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Affembly, 211. 

Gamper, M. his fuppofition that 
feveral {pecies of animals have 
been utterly deitroyed, by the 
revolutions which have hap- 
pened on our globe, 494. His 
differtation on the dtopfy, 570. 


Cancers, fome obfervations rela- 


tive to the treatment of, 562. 
Canitals, of New S. Wales, &c. 
different accounts of, 252.316. 
Chara&er, general, of man, in- 
veitigated, 504. Every man 
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a philologift by nature, sos, 
Clafiification of charaGters,5o7. 
The prefent age charafterized, 
509. National charader de. 
fined, 510. Hints to travellers, 
how toform a proper judgment 
of national characters, 511. 

Chemifiry, different theories re- 
lative co, 51. New ditionaty 
of, 304. 

Chrij?, his wifdom, and that of 
his apoftles, in accommodat- 
ing their difcourfes and writ- 
ings to the capacities and ha- 
bits of the lower ranks of the 
people, 537. 

Chriftianity invites, not fhuns, 
examination, 267. 377. New 
arguments in fupport of the 
truth of, drawn from the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, 378. 

Conftantinople, picturefque ap- 
proach to, by fea, 298. 

Cook, Capt. his eulogium, libes~ 
rally compofed by M. Bailly, 
mayor of Paris, 533. 

Corn-trade, important obferva. 
tions relative to, 574. 

Corneille, eulogium on, 531. 
Compared with Shakfpeare, 74, 

Cotte, M. his meteorological obs, 
for 1784 and 1735, 566. 

Crab ifland defcribed, soo. 

Curves, tractory. See Euler. 

D 

Demon, ancient notions con- 
cerning fpirits of that deno- 
mination, 439. 

Daizel, Profeffor, his memoir on 
certain analogies obferved by 
the Greeks in the ufe of their 
letters, 415. 

Death. See Punifoment. 

De la Mure, M. exlogium on his 
abilities and learning’, 566. 
Deflon, M. inftances of the fatal 
confequences of his practice of 
animal magnetifm, 570. 

Devil, whence derived, 543. 

Douglas, Capt. his voyage to 
Nootka, in the Iphigenia, 249. 
Suppofed to have paffed by the 
Pelew iflands, and to have 
been hailed (im vain) by the 

father 
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father of Prince Lee Boo, 2;0. 
Arrives in Prince William’s 
Sound, and fails thence to 
the Sandwich iflands, 253. 
Revolution at Owhyhee, 254. 
Anchors in Nootka Sound, 
where he is feized and plun- 
dered by the Spaniards, 256. 

Dracunculus,fomeaccountof, 5ot. 

Droply. See Camper. See Ba- 
raillon. 

EB 

England, its conftitution of go- 
vernment, wherein defective, 
65. Plan for an adequate re- 
prefentation of the people in 
parliament, 70. Plan for pay- 
ing off ‘the national debr, 73. 
Equal reprefentation farther 
contended for, 98. Induftry 
of the people, how far their 
charatteriftic, 286. Their re- 
ligious character, 288. 

" Epilep/y, &¢. ‘See Firs. 

E/wara, an Eaft Indian deity 5 
fome account of, 441. 

Euler, M. his two memoirs C6n- 
cerning tractory cutves, 423. 
His memoir on the method of 
finding the fams of feries, oF 
which the terms have alter- 
nate figns, 485. On the mo- 
tion of a perfettly flexible 
thread, 488. Explanation of 
a difficulty relative to the fi- 
gure of the earth, 1. 

FE 

Fardon, M. his Stolpian prize- 

differtation, 528. 


Fires, or conflagrations, in the 


metropolis, thoughts on pro« 
viding fecurity againft, 49. 
* Inftitution of a fre-jury pros 
pofed, 74. 

Fits, epileptic, &c. cautions a+ 
gainit confining, too math, 
the limbs of perfons affiided 
with them, dufing the al 
roxy{ms, 560. 

Ferber, M. his refle€tions on the 
comparative antiquity of the 
rocks,and trata, whichcom pofe 
the fhell of our globe, 491. 

Fevers, putrid, &c. Sit W. For- 


dyce’s method of treating, 571. 
Flax, curious account of prepar- 
ing, by dos/ing, 23. 
Fox, Mr. his political chara&er, 


France, the late revolution in, 
pregnant with falutary influ- 
ences on the political and re- 
ligious fyftems of Kurope, 53. 
New conttitution of France 
preferred to that of England, 
65, Ev'ogium on, by Mrs, Mac- 
aulay Graham, g7. The re- 
volution a fubjeét of univerfal 
joy to every friend of the hu- 
man race, £72. 

Frawklin, Dr. bis remarkable in- 
terview with Voltaire, 265. 
French, charaGerized -as a light 
. and airy people, 301. .Charg- 
ed with ill a their pri- 
foners of war, 330.- The con- 
trary behaviour, "i the Eng- 

lith, exemplified, 7d. 

Furze, or whins, management 
of, as food for cattle, 24. 
Fa/s, M. his folution of three 
problems in {pherics, 486. 

G 


Geoffroy, M. his memoir on the 
conftitation of the years 17%4, 
and 1785, 56g. knumeration 
of the difeales moit prevalent 
in Paris daring thole years, i. 
His account of two inftances 
of the fatal effets of curiofty, 
in regard tc anim. mage 57 

George II. his good character, 
snd profperous reign, 3426. 

Georgi, M. his analyfis of the 
water of the Neva, 494. 

Georgium Sidas, obfervations on 
the places of, made at Hdins« 
burgh, 154. 

Germany, hit. of the conftitu- 
tion of that empire, 143. 
Seeds of liberty fown in, 149, 
Account of the’ German 
theatre, 415. 

Grange, M. de la, his inveftigas 
tion of the attraétion of eliip 
tic fpheroids confirined by MM. 
Krafft’s folution of the pro- 
blem, 490, 


Greeks, 
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Greeks, modern, thofe of the 
iNands,’ vindicated from the 
charge of being totally de- 
praved in their morals, and 
national character, 552. 

Gregory, Dr. his theory of the 
moods of verbs, 416. 

Grefet, his poetry praifed, 533. 

Guadaloupa defcribed, 501. 

Guinea, various parts of that 
country defcribed, 496. Man- 
ners of the negro inhabitants, 
497. Some account of the 
weather there, 502. 

H 

Halle, M. See Lorry: 

Hauff, M. ~bis Stolpian prize 
differtation, 528. 

Hay-market opera-houfe, com- 
plaint, from the proprietors, 
of hard treatment, 355. 

Heart, mufcolar fibres of. See 
Wolff. 

Heat, not to be applied to burns 
and fcalds, 561. 

Bequet, Dr. eulegium on, 563. 

Herfebel. Dr. his difcoveries of 
a 6th and 7th fatellite of Sa- 
turn, 403. Of a volcano in 
the moon, 483. 

Huttoz, Dr. his experiment to 
determine the true refiftance 
of the air to the furface of bo- 
dies, of various figures, and 
moved through it with differ- 
ent rm ge of velocity, 153. 

Hydrophobia, — by etl, 240. 


Jacob, M. his rine differtation 
for the Stolpian fund, 525. 
Jmpeachments,parliamentary,con- 

troverfy relative to, 335. 448. 

Indian drama, a Curious one, of 
great antiquity, 121. Scene 
extracted from it, 125. See 
more, under Sacontala. 

Indians, a tragedy, written by 
Profeflor Richardfon, com- 
mended, 430. 

Infe&s, fome {pecies of, fuppofed 
capable of being rendered ufe- 
ful to painters, dyers, &c. 552. 
Alfo as food, 7. 

Zreland, the ancient language of, 
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(‘he £r/e) high encomium on, 
38. Poetry of, go. Speci. 
men of the poems of Carolan, 
45. Account of the firata and 
volcanic appearances in the 
north of Ireland, 48. 

K 


Krafft, M. his memoir on M. de 
la Grange’s inquiry concern- 
ing the attraction of elliptic 
{pheroids, 4go. 

Keith, Mr. his defcription of a 
mercurial level, 150. 

Keir, Mr. publithes che firft part 
of a new chemical dictionary, 


304. 
L 


Leibnitz, brief eulogium on that 
great man, 533. 

Leming, remarkable account of 
that animal, 8 

Leflie, Mr. on the refolution of 
indeterminate problems, 161, 

Leftock, Admiral, his unfortunate 
quarrels with General Went- 
worth,and Admiral Matthews, 
201. 

Level, a mercurial one cefcribed, 
150. 

ian of the prefs, the true 
principles of, afferted, 80. 

Light, obfervations on the mo- 
tion of, as affefted by refract- 
ing and reflecting fubftances, 
&c. 154. 

Linnéan fyftem, hiftory and exe 
planation of, 364. 

Litarg y, the reformation of, ad- 
vantageous to the church eita- 

. bhifhment, 478. 

Livy, the hiftorian, remarks on 
his ws 372 

Lobficin, M. the anatomift, eus 
logium on, 563. 

Lorry, M. his obf. on the vola- 

_ tile and odorous parts of me- 
dicines, drawn from vegetable 
and animal fubitances, 569. 

Love, genuine, its nature invef- 


tigated, 513. 
M 


Mably, Abbé de, his plan of anew 
form of government, for Po- 


land, 544. ‘1 
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Macaulay Graham, Mrs. her ex- 
poitulatory letter to the Re- 
viewers, 119. Corre/jondence. 

Mackenzie, Mr. his account of 
the German theatre, 415. 

Macleod, Donald, the old Scotch 
ferjeant, account of, and of 
his adventures, 107. 

Maquilla, a favage chief at Noot- 
ka, his horrid appetice for hu- 
man flefh, 252. Extraordinary 
manner of his felecting victims 
for his table, from among his 
flaves, 1d. 

Maret, M. bis learning, abilities, 
and ftucies, 565. 

Marrignes, M. his eulogy, by M. 
Vicq-d’Azyr, 563. 

Martin, Com. his refolute and 
{piriced conductat Naples,203. 

Martinico defcribed, sot. 

Materialifm, ‘etter to the Re- 
viewers, on that fubject, 237. 
359- Corre/pondence. 

Matthews, Admiral, ill effets of 
his mifunderftanding with Ad- 
miral Leftock, zoz. 

Meares, Capt. his voyage from 
Madras to the N. W. coatt of 
America, 184. Croffes the 
Chinefe and Japanefe feas, 24. 
Arrives at Cook’s River, 185. 
Winters in Prince William’s 
Sound, 187. Proceeds to the 
Sandwich Ifles, and thence to 
Macao, 76. Arrives at Nootka 
Sound,189. Proceedings there, 


and departure for Port Cox;. 


where he is magnificently en- 
tertained by King Wicananith, 
190. ‘Trades along the coatt, 
foutttward, 192. Returns to 
Nootka, and 1s joined by Capt. 
Douglas, 194. His account of 
the Nootka people; who are 
chiniainall as man -eaters, 
252. Defcribes a Canibal 
feaft, «5. Sails to the Sand- 
wich Iflands, and thence pro- 
ceeds to China, 253. His 
ftri€tures on Capt. Cook con- 
troverted, 247. 

Meafles, not confined to a fingle 
attack on individuals, 276. 





Meidanius, the Arabic gramma- 
rian, propofals for an eaition 
of his works, by Profeffor 
Schultens, 530. 

Me/mer, Dr. the famous animal 
magneuft, ftory of his flight 
from Vienna to Paris, §23. 

Meteorology. see Cotte. 

Milk of animals, the peculiar pro- 
perties of, chemically invetti- 
gated, 517. That of women 
particularly confidered, 520. 

Mills, Mr. his account of the 
{trata and volcanic appearances 
in the N, of Ireland, &c. 48. 

Moliere, his merit as a dramatic 
writer briefly eltimated, 533. 

Menaftic \if*, origin of, 195. 
Founded on heathen maxims, 
197- Highly injurious to 
Chriftianity, #6. Some good 
derived from it, 198. 

Monfter. See Williams. 

Monument on Fith-ttreet-hill, 
commemorating the burning 
of London, obfervations rela- 
tive to, 246. 

Morifon, the botanift, his cha- 
racter, 363. 

Mufc, definitions of fome terms 
uled in the fcience of, 171. 

N 


Neva, water of, chemically ana-. 


lized, 494- 
Newcaftle, on Tyne, particulars 


concerning its trade, &c. 26.. 


Its hittory as a corporate town, 
28. 

Newcome, Bp. his biblical learn- 
ing and critical abilities com- 
mended, 1. His improved 
verfion of the Prophet Ezekiel, 
ib. His general obfervations 
relative to the importance of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, 2. 
Annotations on particular paf- 
fages in Ezekiel, 4. 

Nile, the fource of that river dif- 
covered by F. Jeronymo, in 
the lait century, 533. 

O 


Oak, culture of, recommended, 
on the principle of intercit, as 


well as of patriowiim, 21. 
Odcurs, 
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Odours, of medicines, analiza- 
tion of, 569. 

Ospinus, M. his improvement in 
the conitruction of the micro- 
fcope, 482. His theory of 
volcanos in the moon, con- 
firmed by Herichel’s difcovery 
of one, 483. 

Orleans, D. of; his anfwer to 
the charges brought againit 
him, before the Naticnal 


Affembly, 207. 
P 


Palagonia, Prince, his fingular 
talte in fculpture, &c. 297. 
Palermo, account of the ttrange 
taite of a perfon of high rank 
there, who delighted in mon- 

ftrous figures, 297. 

Pallas, M. uncommon marine 
animals defcribed by, 494. 
Pantheon, anew diéticnary of the 
heathen deities, criticifed and 

recommended, 438. 

Paffion flower, botanically de- 
icribed, 303. 

Pitt; Me. faid to lie under the 
control of an imperium in im- 
ferto, 99: 

Playfair, Mr. his remarks on the 
altronomy of the Brahmins, 


167. 
Plays, Englith, how far cenfur- 
adle for wanting the unities 
prefcribed by Ariftotle, 234- 
Poetic extracts in this vol. viz. 
. From Mits Brooke’s reliques 
of Imfh poetry, 40. From 
Merry’s laurel of liberty, 538. 
From Simkin the Second, 86. 
From Geddes’s macaronic e- 
pitle, 87. From D’ifraeli’s 
defence of poetry, 313. From 
Jerningham’s Shak fpeare gal- 
lery, 332. From Simkin, de- 
{cribing Burke’s chivalry, 339. 
From Smith’s poems, 340. 
- From the Indians, a tragedy, 
431. From Peter Pindar’s 
Loufiad, canto ni. 466. From 
‘No abolition of fluvery,’ 467. 
. From the new parliamentary 
regifter, 468. From Ode ad 
Galles, &¢. 554. From Ur 
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quhart’s tranflation of the odes 
of Anacreon, 578. From Mifs 
Pearfon’s poems, 579. 

Poland, plan for a new conftita- 
tion of. government in that 
country, §44. 

Pope, Mr. cenfured for the ob- 
{curity of his couplet on Sir 
Jobn Cutler, 246. 

Pott, Mr. (the furgeon) outline 
of his life, and extenfive prac- 
tice, 375. 

Prieftley, De. his obfervations on 
re{piration, 48. 

Prize- money, In war, unequally 
diftributed, in the Englith fer- 
vice, 331. 

Punifhment by death, for criminal 
oifences, chargeable with the 
guilt of murder, under the form 
of law, 515. 


Quixote, Don, copied by Burke, 
339: 
R 


Recruiting fervice, of the Britith 
army and navy, our prefent 
methods of, wrong, 580. Pro- 
pofals for improving, 76. 

Refpiration, Dr. Prieftley’s ob- 
fervations on, 48. 

Reviewers,Monthly, accufed, by 
one party, of being too fevere 
on Mr.Burke’s *‘ Reflections,” 
and, by the oppofite party, of 
having been too favourable to 
that performance, 239. 

Robert/on, Mr. his effay on Shak- 
fpeare’s Hamlet, 421. 

Robifon, Mr. his obfervations on 
the Georgian planet, 154. On 
the motion of light, 155. 

Roman Catholic religion, inquiry 
into its moral and political 
tendency, 162. Vindicated 
againit the objections of Pro- 
teftants, 163. 

Roy, General, his account of the 
trigonometrica! - operation by 
which the diftance between 
the meridians of the royal 
obfervatories of Greenwich 
and Paris have been deter- 
mined, 406, 


Rumoufki, 
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Rumouei, M. two aftronomical 
memoirs by, 494. 

Rufia, her growing power high- 
jy formidable and dangerous to 
the neighbouring nations, 34. 


Sacontala, an ancient Indian 
drama, tranflated by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, from the San{crit 
of Calidas, 121. 

Sailors, medical report, relating 
totheir proper diet, 567. Thole 
of England live too much on 
falted animal food, 568. ‘The 
Dutch inciine to the oppofire 
extreme, #5. The French 
failors more healthy than ei- 
ther, id. 

St. Cruz, ifland of, defcribed, 
499- 

S¢. Paul, new argument in fa- 
vour of the truth of Chrittia- 
yes drawa from his writings, 

St. 7 eee s, at Rome; that cele- 
brated butiding criticized, 333. 

Saturn, the planet, a 6th and 7th 
fatellite of, difcovered, 403, 
Remarks on Saturn’s ring, its 
atmofphere, rotation on an 
axis, and {pheroidical figure, id, 

Schecle, M. his great character, 
564. His death, 565. 

Schubert, M. his memoir on the 
projection of the {phere on the 
furface of a cone, 487. On the 
projection of the fphere, with 
refpect to the area of the 
countries reprefented, ib. 

Scotlaxd, ftate of reiigion in, 53, 
Account of the veiligia of fome 
extraordinary fiructures on the 
tops of hills, inthe Highlands, 
410. 

Scyros, defcription of thac ifland, 
and of its prefent thate, 550. 
Sea Salt, {piric of, fuccetsfully 

ufed in malignant fevers, 572. 

Serrao, Dr. eulogy od, 563. His 
death, 554. 

Sexual fy (tem of plants, hiftory of 
its rife and progzrea{s, 364. Nort 
the a ear sacanead veryofLinne, 
so. Jevelopemeat of, 365. 


Shadwell, Dr. fuccefsfully adopts 
che method of cure for the dy- 
drophobia, as recommended by 
Dr. James Sims, 240. 

Shak/peare defended, in refpe& to 
his difregard of the uaities, ia 
his dramas, 284. Effay on his 
Hamlet, 421.. General index 
to his plays, 76. Compared 
with Corneiile, 531. 

Signals, naval, great imperfec- 
tion in the managemeat of, in 
the britith navy, 330. 

Sixs, Dr. James, his method of 
curing the Aydrophebia con- 
firmed, 240. 

Small, Dr. his demonftrations of 
fome of Dr. Stewart’s general 
theorems, 156. 

Small Pox, method of preventing 
the difagreeable coniequences 
of, by pits, 231. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, memoirs of 
bis life and literary character, 
138. His death, 139. Lx- 
tract from his Confiderations ox 
the firft formation of lax- 
E44ges, ages ‘ 

Smut, in wheat, uncertainty of 
everv known hypothefis rela- 
tive to the caufe of, 359. Cor- 
reftondence. 

Sov0 /quare, origin of the name 
of, conjectured, 245. 

Spain, the jate convention between 
the court of, and that of ine- 
land, cenfured by Lord Land¢ 
dowa, in the Eioule of Peers, 
219. 

Spaniards, their unjuftifiable be- 
hesions the Engith, at 
Nootka, 226. 

Stabliar Chemultry, obfervations 
relauve to, St. 

Sre wart, Dr. M. fome of his ge- 
neral theorems demoniftiated, 
isd. 

Stepian fund, prize queftion pro- 
pols “d by the directors of, 525-6 
Ace ount of the dillertation 

which gained the prize, 2b, 

Surcide, ‘inyeftigated and con- 
demned, 395—— 402. 
nounced to be ‘ wurder, with 

the 
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the higheft aggravation of its 
being committed on a man’s 
nearett and deareft friend,” i. 

Surgery, mifceilaneous obferva- 
uons relative to, 556—562. 

Sutherland, Capt. bis tour up the 
Straits, 290. His account of 

‘Sardinia, zg1. Of Naples, 
&¢e. 293. Of Smyrna, 294. 
Of Athens, 296. Of Con- 
ftantinople, 298. 

Saweden, the prelent King of, his 
literary endowments, 33. His 
jealouly of the growing empire 
of Ruflia, 35. 

T 

Thurot, a French naval com- 
mander, his bravery and good 
charatter, 329. 

Timber-trees, remarks on planta- 
tions of, 20. ‘Ihe culture of 
the oak particularly recom- 
mended,z1. Af, utility of, id. 

Topham, Mr. protecuted for a li- 
bel on the dead, 8o. 

Tytler, Mr. his account of fome 
extraordinary flructures on the 
tops of hills, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, 410. 

U and V 

Vaux, Guy, the famous confpi- 
rator, faid to have been lord of 
the manor of Vaux-hall, 243. 
Thisanecdote controverted,ié, 

Venus, the planet, obfervations 
on, 405. On Mars, id. 

Verbs, obfervations on the origin 
of, 140. Theory of the moods 
of, 416. 

Vefuvius, account of, as it ap- 
peared in 1788, 297. 

Virgil, remarks on the 6th book 
of his Aeneid, 413. 

Vicqg D'Azyr, M. his Eulogies 
on deceaied members of the R. 
S. of medicine, 563. 

Underwood, Dr. his remark re- 
Jative to the induration of the 
cellular membrane, 567. 

Volcano, in the moon. See Her/- 
chel, 

Voltaire, his praife-worthy con- 
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duct, with regard to the family 

of Calas, and the Sirvens, 262. 

Account of his laft vific to Pas « 

ris, 263. His intimacy with 

Dr. Franklin, 264. His fay- 

ing, on Lettres de Cachet, 265, 
w : 

War, the flagrant anid mifchie. 
vous nature of, difcufled, 347, 

Watelet, M. Eulogy on, 563. 
Dittinguithed by his poem od 
the art of painting, ib. 

Wentworth, General, his quarrel 
with Admiral Leftock, fatal 
to the honour and interelt of 
Great Britain, zo. 

Wefiminfier Abbey, reflections on 
the fculpture, &c. of the tombs 
in, 244. 

White, Mr. his opinion relative 
to various circumftances of the 
new fettlements at Port Jack- 
fon, &c. 317. His account of 
the natives, 320. 

White {wellings, fome obferva- 
tions relative to the treatment 
of, 561. 

Williams, Major, his experi- 
ments on the expanfive force 
of freezing water, 151. 

Williams, Rhynwick, mot the 
moafter, 81. His defence not 
credited, 82. 

Wit, the nature of, inveftigated, 

Wolfe, General, his great charac- 
ter, 328. His death univer- 
fally lamented, 329. 

Wolff, M. his fixth differtation 
on the mufcular fibres of the 
heart, 493. 

Women, in England, their pre- 
tenfions to deauty confidered, 
287. In Sardinia, pleafing 
charaéter of, 291. Thofe of 
Portugal vindicated, again a 
cenfure on them in Cook’s firft 
voyage, 315. Thole of New 
South Waies defcribed, 320. 

Z 

Zoology, encomium on that {ci- 

euce, 552. 
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